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CONTINUAL FE VERS. 


8 ECT. DCCXXVIII. 


HE moſt ſimple of continual fe- 
| vers is the ephemera or diary fever, 
1 which runs through its beginning, 

| increaſe, height and declenſion 
within the ſpace of twenty-four hours. For 
its cauſes it acknowledges only a more vio- 
| tent motion of the humours ariſing from an 
error in ſome of the fix non-naturals, being 
only ever attended with any morbific mat- 
ter. It is known from the lightneſs of 
the cid from a clean and good habit of 
, ww with a mildneſs of the A 
Vox. VII. B- ſpeedy 
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2 - ConTInUAL FEVERS. Se. 728. 
ſpeedy criſis, the pulſe returning perfectly to 
its natural ftate, after the fever is of. The 
cure of it is eaſily performed by abſtinence, 


reſt, and dilution. - 


Continual fevers, namely, fuch as run through 
their courſe in one continued ftrain from the 
beginning to the end, are ſome of them obſerved 


d be Joined with a conſiderable depravity of the 


ſolid and fluid parts of the body, produced either 
before or in the time of the fever ; whence many 


of the functions are conſiderably injured; and then 


they are called conticual putrid fevers, concerning, 
which we ſhall treat under the next title. But if 
the-continual fever has no conſiderable change of 
the ſolid or fluid parts of the body obſervable, 
nor any great injury of the functions, it is then 
called a ſimple continual fever, not putrid ; which 
is never dangerous but always ſalutary, unleſs treat- 


ed by a perverſe method of cure, ſo as to put on 


a worſe nature, as will preſently appear. But al- 
though theſe fevers may be juſtly called continual, 


yet they the leaſt of all deſerve the title of acute, 


for though they run through their courſe indeed 


| ſwiftly, yet it is without danger; whereas in the 


mean time in order to denominate a fever acute, 
danger is required to be joined with aſwift courſe. 
(See F. 564.) 5 5 

It has been cuſtomary with Phyſicians ſo to 
divide ſuch ſimple continual fevers, whether pu- 
trid or not, as to call that fever an ephemera, 


which finiſhes its whole courſe within the ſpace of 


twenty-four hours, running through in that ſpace 


the four ſtages obſervable in every fever; namely, 


the beginning, increaſe, height, and declenſion. 


- (See F. 590.) Bur if ſuch a fever runs out to a 


"greater extent, and does not confine itſelf to the 
| | "37 7 +5 pee 
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| Sect. 728. ConTinvar FEVERS. 
| ſpace of twenty-four hours, it is not called an 


ephemera, but a ſimple continual fever, not pu- 
trid. An ephemera properly ſignifies ſomething 


limited to the ſpace of a natural day : and heace - 


this name is ſometimes given to certain inſects, 
which run through the whole courſe of their life 
within that ſpace. BE 
It is likewiſe evident at the ſame time, that by 
this definition we exclude the moſt acute fevers, 


- which often kill a perſon in the ſpace of a few - 
hours; for ſuch fevers do not arrive at their declen- 
ſion in that ſpace of time, though they kill the pa- 


tient before. Yet Cajus has been pleaſed to call 
the Engliſh ſweating diſeaſe, which often killed 


the patient in the ſpace of a few hours, by the name 


of a peſtilential ephemera, becauſe the ſick periſh- 
ed within that ſpace of time; and eee; they 
ſometimes recovered by a ſweat continued for 
twenty-four hours. But as it appears from the 
deſcription of the diſeaſe given by the ſame author, 


that though the patient was ſometimes put out of 
danger by a ſweat ſo long continued, yet great 


weakneſs, and often other injuries of the functions 


ſtill remained; and that even ſometimes the febrile 


matter not being ſufficiently diſcharged by ſweats, 
tevers of 2 very bad kind ſupervened. At the ſame 
time there was alſo a great and ſudden injury of 
many of the functions; and therefore that peſti- 
lential ephemera belongs to the claſs of continual 
putrid fevers. But that diary fever, concerning 
which we here treat, is ranked among thoſe which 

are continual and not putrid, and it almoſt termi- 
nates in health at the end of twenty-four hours 
time. But Dr. Cajus has very well diſtinguiſhed 


this diſeaſe from a ſalutary ephemera, by giving 


it the epithet of peſtilential. 


Bi +" © ob 


ConTinuar FEVERS. Sect. 728. 
For its cauſes it acknowledges, Sc.] An ephe- 
mera almoſt conſtantly ariſes from ſome manifeſt 
error committed in the uſe of the ſix non- naturals, 
inſomuch that Galen * would have this to be the 

rincipal ſign of theſe fevers, namely, from their 
ning always from ſome recent and evident 


cauſe: Thus, for example, an ephemera frequently 


.. ariſes from the quantity of food taken in being too 


great, or of too difficult a digeſtion, more eſpe- 
cially in the weaker ſort of people; that thus the 


vital motions being accelerated, the quantity or 


ſtrength of the indigeſted aliments which reſiſt the 
changing powers, may be ſubdued. This moſt 
ſimple fever frequently ariſes after a crapula or 
ſurfeit of food, after a drunken fit, too much la- 
bour or exerciſe, violent paſſions of the mind, &c. 
in which there is hardly any thing more to blame 
but the more violent motion only of the humours, 
excited by ſuch manifeſt remote cauſes in a body 
before healthy. And therefore it is evident, that 
there is hardly any morbific matter attends in this 
fever; or at leaſt that which is preſent may be 
ſoon and eaſily fubdued by the fever, ſo as to be 
_—_ from the body, or become no longer 
offenſive. For as we ſaid before at $. 594. NI. 
all that which has degenerated from the laws of 
health in the fluid or ſolid parts of the body, whe- 
ther pre-exifting before or produced by the fever, 
is uſually comprehended under the name of the 
material caufe of the fever. Since therefore in 
an ephemera no fuch matter pre-exiſted, it is evi- 
dent all that can be called the matter of this fever 
proceeds from a fault in the ſix non-naturals : and 
ſince the matter is ſo conditioned, that it may be 
corrected, or at leaſt expelled from the body with- 


Die Febribus, Lib. I. cap. 8. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
pag. 116. | . 
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Sect. 728. Cox rIxUuAL FE VERS. 5 
in the ſhort ſpace of a natural day, the reaſon is 

evident why it is faid in the text to be hardly 
ever attended with any morbific matter. 

It is known from the ſlightneſs of the cauſes.] 
Although theſe fevers uſually begin from evident 
cauſes, and are eaſily enough curable, yet there 
ſeems to be a little more difficulty in the diagnoſis 
or knowledge of them. For Hippocrates * ob- 
ſerves, (as we ſaid before upon another occaſion, . 

F. 564.) that jt is difficult to diſtinguiſh diſeaſes 
which are to be judged of long continuance, from 
thoſe which will ceaſe in a ſhort time, ſince they 
are often much alike in the beginning; namely, 
flight and without bad ſymptoms. Hence Galen? 

ronounces that a certain diagnoſis of an ephemera, 
is ſometimes altogether impoſſible to be attained; 
but in general he concludes, that it is not difficult 
if one rightly attends to every particular; and he 
adds, that he had ordered even a thouſand people 
whom he had known afflicted with this fever, to 
return to their pſua] employment after the firſt ac- 
ceſſion of the feyer was over, and they had been 
bathed and moderately fed, acquainting them that 
they were not to have the fever again. And the 
event has proyed the truth of the diagnoſis. But 
ſlightneſs of the cauſes is juſtly ranked among the 
ſigns of a diary fever : for although, as we lately 
obſerved, this fever uſually ariſes from a manifeſt 
fault in the fix non-naturals, yet if the error com- 
mitted is egregious, a much longer and more dan- 
gerous fever may ariſe from thence; as is evident 
from what was ſaid of the cauſes of fevers at 
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d In Prognoſticis Charter. Tom VIII. pag. 668. De 
| Febribus, Lib. I. cap. 1. Charter. Lom. VII. pag. 116. 


5 origin only to ſlight cauſes, the body cannot be 


6 ConTixwvar FEVERS. Sed, 728. 
From a clean and good habit of body.] For 


if a fever ſhould be raiſed even from a light error 
in the non-naturals in a cacochymical body, it 


may be protracted to a great length, when it 


would have been but of ſhort duration in a pure 


and healthy body ; and even ſometimes a flight 
fever may be of the moſt dangerous conſequence, 
as when it puts in motion atrabiliary humours, a 
ſharp ſcorbutic acrimony, a ropy glutinous matter 

collected and almoſt ſtagnating in leucophlegmatic 

prope 3 for it is ſufficiently evident that from 
theſe humours being put in motion by a fever, a 


great many miſchievous conſequences may enſue. 


And hence when epidemical diſeaſes ſpread, there 
is always danger, leſt the fevers raifed by other 
cauſes ſhould be ranked among this claſs. Almoſt 


all the authors who have writ upon the plague 


reſtify, that in a raging peſtilence if people are 
taken with other diſeaſes, they ſoon degenerate 
into the plague . The like is alfo obſerved ſome- 


times in other epidemical difeaſes. Galen © well 


obſerves that running or other violent exercife, 


intemperance, cold, Sc. hardly produce a violent 


diſeaſe from their own nature ; but if a fever ariſes 
from ſuch caſes, it will be of the kind of diary . 
fevers ; but when the body is pre-difpofed to other 


diſeaſes, then the hirherto latent diforder is put 


into action by theſe cauſes, which he t re 
calls evident or apparent. 

Mildnefs of the ſymproms.] We judge of the 
magnitude of the ſymptoms from the injury of the 
functions; ſince therefore a diary fever owes its 


ſo 


a Diemerbroeck de Peſte, cap. 4 pag. to. Thucydides, 
Lib. II. & apud alios paſſim. © Commentar. 4. in librum 


Hippocrar, de victu in morbis acutis Charter. Tom. XI. 
pag. 178. ; 5 3 | 
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gect. 729, ConTinvar FEVERS. 7 
ſo changed by thoſe cauſes as to receive any great 
injury of its functions. For as Galen fays, Morki 
enim cujuſque magnitudo tanta eft, quantum a natu- 
rali flatu recedit; the magnitude of any diſeaſe 
is proportionable to the receding of the parts 
© from their natural ſtate f.* When therefore 
great injuries appear in the natural, vital, and 


animal functions, or if great alterations are made 


in the excretions of the body either by urine, 
ſtools, Cc. we know then that the fever attend- 
ing cannot be an ephemera; ſince ſuch numerous 
and weighty ſymptoms cannot be produced from 


ſo ſlight a diſeaſe. 


* 


From a ſpeedy criſis.) In the comment t 
§. 587. where we treated of a criſis, we made it ap- 
pear that this word is uſed in various ſenſes, and 


that ſometimes it intends the ſolution or termina- 
tion of a diſeaſe; which laſt although ir may be 


Joined with ſome ſenſible evacuation, nevertheleſs 
happens without any ſymptoms and diſturbances 
preceding the crifis. And in this fenſe an ephe- 
mera may he ſaid to have a ſpeedy crifis ; for ge- 
nerally when this fever is in its declenſion, it ter- 
minates in a moderate ſweat, more eſpecially when 
it ariſes from an obſtructed perſpiration, which ia 
frequently the cafe. A flight vomiting or evacua- 
tion by ſtool frequently puts an end to this fever, 


when it ariſes from food taken in too great a quan- 


tity or of too difficulr a digeſtion. Bur this fign 
beſt of all diſtinguiſhes an ephemera from other 
continual fevers, which however mild run out to 
4 greater length. For an ephemera terminating . 
in the ſpace of a natural day, arrives at its ſtate or 


full height before the twelfth hour, from whence 
it gradually declines ; and ſoon after all the ſymp- 


„ 5 toms 


1 Galen, Lib. I. method, med, ad Glaueon. cap. 1. p. 345. 


8 CoNTINUAL FEVERS. Sect. 728. 


toms which accompany the fever entirely ceaſe. 


This has been remarked by Galen ł, when he ſays, 


Et fi capitis aut alterius cujuſdam partis dolor ſimul 
 infiderit, neque ille amplius manet.. Si vero & eger 
facile morbum ferat, maximum illius (epbemeræ). 
 fignum- eſt, quod velut impreſſum figillum pre aliis. 
omnibus febris manſuetudinem demonſtrat. But if 
© a pain falls into the head or any other part, 


© and. it no longer continues; or if the patient 


© eaſily bears the diſeaſe, it is one of the ſtrongeſt 
< ſigns of an ephemera, by which it is diſtinguiſh-, 
ed, agreeable to conſtant obſervation from other 
„ fevers, as if it was marked with a particular 
< ſeal.” | Fr 5 | 
. The pulſe returning perfectly to its natural ſtate 
alter the fever is off.) By this ſign Galen * af- 
firms he was able to diſtinguiſh an ephemera from 
the fits of intermitting fevers ; for an ephemera 
being ended, he ſays, arteriarum motus ftatim om- 
nino illi, qui in ſanis eſt, afſimilatur ; quum is in 
nulla alia febre ad naturalem ſtatum redeat, etiamſi 
temporis ſpatium inter prioris acceſſionis inem & ſe- 
guentis initium longum fit ; velut in tertianis & 
quartanis: in illis enim ſemper ſupermanet . febris 
 ſignum ; the motian of the arteries immediately 
< reſembles in every reſpe& that which is ob- 
© ſervable in health; whereas the. pulſe never 
< returns to its natural ſtate in any other fever, 
even though the ſpace of time betwixt the end of 
one fit and the beginning of the next is very 
© long, as in tertians and 8 for in theſe 
there always remains the ſign of a fever in the 
* pulſe.* For generally there remains ſome weak- 
neſs of the pulſe after the termination of the fit in 

hs 1 eee ee 


r Galen, Lib. I. method. med. ad Glaucon, cap. 2. p. 347 
+ Ibidem, cap. 2. pag. 34. 
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Sed. 748. ComTruL FEV ERS. 9 
intermitting fevers; and even frequently though 
the patient leaves his bed after the ſweat is over, 
the pulſe is ſtill perceived to be ſomething too 
quick. The ſymptoms alſo which accompany 
intermitting feyers, ſuch as laſſitude, pain of the 
head and loins, Sc. are ſeldom ſo entirely remov- 
ed as they are after the ending of an ephemera, 
This diagnoſis is confirmed if intermitting fevers 
are not common at that time; for then there is 
leſs reaſon to ſuſpect a . the paroxyſms. 
But in the mean time it muſt be confeſſed, that the 


e oY Aer? I 


3 firſt paroxyſm of a mild vernal tertian may be miſ- 
taken from an ephemera, as it often continues for 
a few hours, and goes off with a gentle ſweat; ſo 
, that within the ſpace of tweaty-four hours all the 
— functions are perfectly reſtored. But it is alfa 
certain that an error in the uſe of the ſix non - natu- 
. rals generally precedes an ephemera, and of which 
5 it is the cauſe; hut alſo intermitting fevers are 
N ſometimes preceded with ſuch a cauſe. Moreover 
it ſometimes happens, though rarely, that an ephe- 
| mera is raiſed even without any previous known 
error committed in the ſix non-naturals. I know. 
. ſome who are ſeized two or three times a year 
with an ephemera, without any previous notice, 
but only as it would ſeem from an accumulation 
of the bile, which being diſcharged by vomiting, 
the fever immediately ceaſes, and all the conco- 
mitant ſymptoms vaniſh. If therefore there is the 
leaft ſuſpicion of an intermitting fever, it is beſt 
not abſolutely to predict that the diſeaſe will ter- 
minate with only one paroxyſm. But rather one 
ſhould intimate that the fit of an intermitting fever 
will perhaps return again, and that ſuch remedies - 
ſhould be uſed as may prevent it. For thus the 
honour of the profeſſion, and the reputation of 
T2 Foe 


10 ConTinvar FEVERS. Seat. 728. 
the phyſician, may be the beſt ſupported without 
any detriment to the patient. on | 
The cure of it is eaſily performed, &c.} For 
this ſlight diſeaſe ceaſes eee and in a 
ſhort time, provided it is not irritated by a per- 
verſe treatment ſo as to turn it into a worſe diſeaſe. 
For the general cure of fevers (5. 598.) required 
four things, namely, the preſervation of life and 
health in the patient, a correction or expulſion of 
the acrid irritating matter, a diſſolution and ex- 
pulſion of the febrile lentor, and laftly, a mitiga- 
tion of the ſymptoms. But in an ephemera life is 
neither in danger, nor is there any fear of the pa- 
tient's ſtrength being exhauſted in ſo ſhort a ſpace 
of time; and as this fever has hardly any matter, 
if any acrid attends, it will be ſoon weakened or 
expelled from the body: a flight lentor perha 
attending in an ephemera, it is diffolved by the fe- 
ver itſelf, and expelled from the body by a gentle 
ſweat. But fince the ſymptoms which atrend an 
ephemera are always flight, there will be no occa- 
on to mitigate them, for ſoon after they diſappear, 
together with the fever itſelf. Abſtinence there- 
fore, with reſt of body and mind, and diluent li- 
quors will ſuffice for the cure. But“ Celfus makes 
abſtinence of two kinds, one wherein the patient 
takes nothing at all; the other in which he takes 
nothing but what he ovght. For although in fa 
ſhort a diſeaſe, a body before healthy, might eaſi- 
ly fupport abſtinence ; yet ſuch a moderation of it 
only will ſuffice, as allows the patient to take 
what is convenient, and not too much. A de- 
coction of bread, barley, oats, milk diluted with 
water, whey, and the like, will here ſuffice for 
nouriſhment ; while the fame are likewiſe very 
; 1 1 . uſeful 
b Lib. II. cap. 16. pag. 92. . 
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t uſeful to dilute all the humours. But ſince in this 
| fever nothing attends but too violent a motion of 
r | the humours, and their containing veſſels, there- 


A. fore reſt of body and mind will here afford the beſt 
1 remedies; as we affirmed in treating of the cure 
: of diſeaſes ariſing from an exceſs of the circulatory 
d motion (ſee F. 103, to 106,) Moreover this 
d ſimple method is the more to be praiſed, as it 
f is uſeful inthe beginning of all diſeaſes; and there- 
= fore if one ſhould be deceived in the diagnoſis, 
- and a fever of another kind ſhould' follow inftead 


is of an ephemera, the uſe of this method will never 
do harm: for as ſoon as ſickneſs is feared, om- 
E nim optima ſunt quies & abſtinentia, &, fs quid 
* bibendum, aqua, Ke. per bac enim ſæpe gravis 
T morbus inſtans diſcutitur ; the beſt of all remedies 
S8 * are reſt and abſtinence, and if any thing is taken. 
- to drink, water, Sc. for by theſe frequently a 
e violent diſeaſe at hand is expelled *.* That ce- 
n lebrated faſting therefore for three days, which 
- certain phyficians recommend in all diſeaſes, is 
A juſtly condemned by Galen *, as rendering fevers 
"7 more ſevere; even he ſays, that many are ſo im- 
- portunate with their affiftance from art, that they 


rather occaſion than cure diſorders ; or rather as 
he chuſes to ſpeak, they bring on diſeaſes made 
© by the hand.“ For when Aſclepiades in the firſt 
days of the, diſeaſe, judged the patient's ſtrength 
was to be weakened by ſtrong light, watehings, 
and intenſe thirſt, inſomuch that he would not 
permit the mouth to be waſhed during the firſt 
days; it is ſufficiently evident that a falutary ephe- 
mera might by ſuch a perverſe treatment, be con- 
yerted into a moſt dangerous diſeaſe. The ſame 
Fe 
i Thid. Lib. III. cap. 2. pag. 114 Lib. I. Method. 
Med. ad Glaucon. _ 5 8 X. pag. 346. 858 
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12 CanTinvar, FEVERS. Sect. 729: 
is alſo true if incipient diſeaſes are attacked im- 
mediately with purges, vomits, or ſudorifics. For 
as Celſus ! obſerves, Plurimique falluntur, dum ſe 

primo die protinus ſublaturos languorem, aut exerci- 


tatione, aut balneo, aut coafta dejetione, aut vomitu, 


aut ſudationibus, aut vino ſperant ; non quod non in- 


terdum id incidat, aut non decipiat, ſed quod ſæpius 
fallat, folaque abſtineniia fine ulla periculo medeatur; 
many are deceived who hope immediately to re- 
© move on the firſt day of the diſeaſe, the lan- 
* guor either by exerciſe, bathing, farcing ſtools, 
< vomits, ſweats, or by urine : got but theſe are 


« ſometimes uſeful and do no harm; but becauſe 


they oftener deceive the . and be- 
* cauſe the cure may be performed without any 


danger by abſtinence only n. The ſimple me- 
thod therefore here propoſed, is the only ſafe one 
in an ephemera, and in other incipient fevers. 


What Galen has ſaid concerning a diary fever, in 
his eighth book of the method of healing, deſerves 


to be read, as he there lays down the whole hiſ. 


tory and method of curing this fever *, 


8 EE T. . DCCXXIX. 


F this fever (F. 729.) is protracted for ſeve- 
ral days, it is called continual, but not 


putrid; the cauſes, ſigns and treatment being 


the ſame; but it more eſpecially requires plen- 


tiful bleeding and cooling medicines. 


If the cauſe of ſuch a fever is ſomething more 
than uſually obſtinate, ſo that it cannot be ſubdued 
or 


1 Celſ. Lib. III. cap. 4. pag. 118. * Ibid. cap. 2. pag. 


114. Charter. Tom. X. pag. 178, &c. 
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or expelled from the body, within the ſpace of a 
natural day, the diſeaſe will be protracted, and 
therefore no longer called a diary, but a continual 
fever; but ſince the cauſe was ſlight, and no malig- 
KM nant ſymptoms attend, nor any ſigns appear in the 
urine, ſtools, ſweats, &c. denoting any great de- 
generation of the humours from their natural ſtate, 
therefore it is called continual, or a ſynochus not 
putrid; in order to diſtinguiſh it from a putrid 
ſynochus, concerning which laſt we ſhall next treat. 
Some authors have indeed called this fever by the 
name of an ephemera of ſeveral days continuance, 
but as it would ſeem, they diſtinguiſh it by a leſs 
proper title. Febribus ergo talibus natura quidem 9 
eadem eſt, que diariis, nomen autem non idem. 
* The nature therefore of ſuch fevers, is the ſame 
* with that of the ephemera or diary fever, though 
they have not the ſame name, ſays Galen ?. Thus 
we obſerve a diary fever in many people after a 
drunken fit, while others again have a fever which 
continues two or three days from the ſame cauſe. 
Such protracted diary fevers or continual, but not 
putrid, were thoſe very mild fevers which Hip- 
pocrates mentions, mitiſſimæ febres, que in ſecu- 
riſſimis incedunt ſignis, & die quarto aut ante de- 
ſinunt; * to have been uſhered in with the moſt 
ſecure ſigns, terminating on the fourth day or 
* ſooner 2.“ | | 
The cauſes therefore, ſigns, and cure will be 
the ſame here as in an ephemera. But becauſe the 
increaſe of the circulatory motion is protracted to 
a greater length in a ſynochus not putrid, and as 
that is uſually accompanied with heat, there is 
| | - + yur 
o Foreſtus, Tom. I. pag. 11. p Galen. Method. Med. 


Lib. IX. cap. 1. in fine: Charter. Tom. X. pag. 203. 4 In 
| Prognoſtic. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 663. | 
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juſt reaſon to fear leſt the aqueous parts being diſ- 
ſipated, the other particles of the blood may begin 
to cohere together, and acquire an inflammatory 
tenacity ; while at the ſame time the ſaline and oily 
parts of the blood are rendered more volatile (ſce 
$. 100 and 689 :) and therefore from ſuch a fever 
we may expect an inflammation of the viſcera, an 
acrimony of the humours, and many other bad 
conſequences; whence a continual fever not putrid 
may turn into one that is putrid. For this reaſon 
plentiful bleeding is here convenient, as the moſt 
efficacious remedy for a preſent inflammation, and 


as the ſafeſt preſervative againſt a future inflamma- Þþ 


tion which is feared ; for this being performed the 


a very fair inſtance. For in a young man who had 
for thirty days omitted his uſual exerciſe, and 
afterwards exerciſed himſelf more violently than 
uſual, there was a fever with much heat; but his 
pulſations were equal, large, quick and ſtrong, the 
heat was not burning, nor the urine much degene- 
rating from its natural ſtate (all which are the ſigns 
of a ſynochus not putrid), but in the mean time 
the patient appeared red, full and plethoric. But 
bleeding was deferred, partly that the nature of the 
fever might firſt appear, and partly from the dif- 
agreement of phyſicians called into conſultation, 
with reſpect to the time of opening a vein, and 
ſome other - particulars, whereby it was put off 
even to the third day. There was now an into- 
lerable heat in the patient, a tenſion of the whole 
- body, a throbbing or beating of the head, with 
troubleſome watchings ; whence Galen took care 
to have him bled even till he fainted away, and 
by that means directly extinguiſhed the fever, in- 
9 ſomuch 
Method. Med. Lib. IX. cap. 4. Charter. Tom X. p. 205. 
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ic. ſomuch that ſame of thoſe who ſtood by, ſaid 
in laughing, that Galen had by this bleeding killed 
ry the fever: for ſoon after, when the patient had 
ly WE firſt taken ſome light nouriſhment, he fell into a 
te profound ſleep, with a gentle ſwear, and perfectly 
er recovered. But it ſeems very probable that the 
an diſeaſe would have been ſooner relieved, if the pa- 
at | tient had been bled on the firſt day. 
id But the uſe of cooling remedies is deſervedly 
= 1 recommended, which in this caſe are diluent, and 
- laxative, diſſolving the thickneſs of the humours, 
ad | and opening obſtructions. Honey and the pre- 
2» parations made with it, nitrous medicines, ſapona- 
he ceous acids diluted with plenty of water, or a de- 
by coction of barley, oats, roots of vipers-graſs and 
— the like, will ſatify this intention; while at the | | 
| ſame time they are averſe to the putrid degene- 
3 ration of the humours here to be feared. See 
| what has been ſaid at F. 69 and the following, 
he | concerning the cure of febrile heat. | 
e 

NS 


Of continual putrid Fzvers. 
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n. FT has been cuſtomary to call that continual 
3 fever a putrid ſynochus, which ariſes from 
ag the more violent cauſes of a ſimple inflamma- 
* tion; ſuch as an obſtruction of the viſcera, 
os a ſtopping up the pores of the ſkin, and al- 
re molt all the capillary veſſels, but with an acri- 
nd mony ſharper than the two preceding fevers, 
N and frequently of a particular kind. 


IG. | | Whenever 


Whenever the humours of the body degenerate 
from their healthy ſtate, either before the fever, 
or by the fever itſelf, in ſuch a manner that they 
become unfit for a free and eaſy circulation through 
the veſſels, it is called a continual putrid fever; 
differing in this reſpect from an ephemera and 
ſimple ſynochus not putrid; in which laſt there 

was hardly any matter, and the humours were 
good conditioned, offending only by their more 
violent motion; whence that motion being quieted 


bleeding, with other convenient remedies, the dif- 
_ eaſe often ceaſes almoſt without any ſenſible 
evacuation ; or if any parts of the humours are 
changed, they are commonly diſcharged from the | 
body by a moderate ſweat, or only by an increaſed | 
perſpiration; and thus health returns in a ſhort 
time. But moreover when theſe ſimple fevers 
are treated by an improper method of cure, the 
humours being changed from their natural diſpo 
ſition, may degenerate into a putrid ſynochus, as 

is evident from what has been ſaid before. 
Galen * tells us, Ubi in omnibus vaſis, ac potifſi- 
num maximis, æquabiliter ſucci putreſcunt; that 
it is a putrid ſynochus, when the juices equally 
corrupt or putrify in all the veſſels, but more eſ- 
« pecially in the larger.“ But the term putrid in 
this fever, has been offenſive to many, who have 
judged it hard that the humours ſhould putrify 
in a perſon yet living: hence Trallian © remarks, 
non deeſſe, qui in univerſum febrim nunquam à pu- 
tredine fieri pronunciarent, humores in venis exuri, 
non putreſieri, difitantes; that there are not 
wanting phyſicians who affirm univerfally, that 
a fever never ariſes from putrefaction, telling us 
that 


5 Ibid. cap. 3. pag. 204. Lib. XII. cap. 2. pag. 684, 


either ſporitaneouſly, or by art with plentiful | 
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ate © that the humours are not putrefied, but burnt 
er, © up in the veins.” But by the term putrid in 
ey fevers, the ancient phyſicians did not undetſtand 
gh | ſuch a corruption, as we obſerve to ariſe ſponta- 
=; | neouſly in dead bodies, but only a conſiderable 
nd degeneratiogof them from their natural and healthy 
ere conditions. For Galen“ defines the nature of the 
ere putrid, quod fit mutatio totius putreſcentis corporis 
ore | ſubftantiz ab externo calore; to be only a change 
ted <« of the whole ſubſtance of the putreſcent body by 
ful < external heat.“ But by external heat he does not 
li-. - underſtand that which is applied externally to the 
ble body, as is evident from what follows in the ſame 
are place, but that which is different from the natural 
the heat, whereby the healthy body is ſupported. Hence 
ſed | alſo it is evident, that by putridneſs he underſtands 
ort a change of the putreſcent body, but not that cor- 
ers ruption of it which is perfect, and may be properly 
the called putrefaction. This appears ſtill more evi- 
8 dently in another place“, which we mentioned be- 
as fore upon another occaſion in the comment to F. 
b 387 and 593. For he there remarks, that a pu- 
7 trefaction of the humours made in the veſſels, is 
hat © like that which we obſerve in inflammations, ab- 
lly | ſceſſes, and other tubercles; and then adds, that 
eſ- 8 this putrefaction varies according as nature over- 
in | powers the diſeaſe, or is herſelf overpowered. For 
we | when nature overcomes, as in inflammations, mat- 
ify | ter is formed; ſo in the humours of the veins and 
ks, arteries what ſubſides in the urine anſwers to pus 
pu- or matter; he then adds the following, which 
tri, ought well to be obſerved: Atque bæc putredo 
not non ſimpliciter putredo eſt, ſed etiam aliquid con- 
hat a C : coctionis 
858 u Method. Med. Lib. XI. cap. 8. Charter. Tom X pag. 254. 
hat Galen. de Febrium differ. Lib. I. cap. 7. Charter. Tom. Vil. 


pag. 115. 
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coftionis habet: manente enim adbuc concoquendi far 
cultate vaſorum, putreſcens tunc humor ad talem 
alterationem deducitur : But this putridneſs is not 


« ſimply a putrefaction, but it has alſo ſomething |} 


of concoction in it; for the concoctive faculty 
of the veſſels ſtill remaining, the putreſcent hu- 
© mour is then reduced to ſuch an alteration.* Bur 
according to the different degeneration of the 
putreſcent humours, and the greater or leſs weak- 
neſs of the concoctive faculty, he acknowledges 
different degrees of this putridneſs. It is there- 
fore evident enough, as I think, that by the term 
putrid, Galen would be underſtood to mean a 
conſiderable degeneration of the humours from 
their natural or ſound ſtate; and that he called 
thoſe fevers putrid, in which there is ſuch a de- 
generation of them, though there is not a putre- 
faction properly ſo called. 
But that change of the humours which hap- 
pens in continual fevers, inclines them to a putre- 
faction properly ſo called. For it was demonſtrated 
at F. 80, that the healthy humours being left to 
themſelves by heat and ſtagnation, as al ſo by vio- 
lent motion, acquire the nature of incipient pu- 


trefaction; and that this natural propenſity to pu- 


trefaction is increaſed by augmenting the heat and 
motion, was proved before at §. 84; concerning 
which, ſee alſo what has been ſaid at F. roo, 587, 
689. The urine in theſe diſeaſes is acrid, red, 
and ſometimes fœtid, and the inteſtinal feces have 
often a molt intolerable ſmell, the ſweats alſo are 
ill-ſmelling, and afford the ſigns at leaſt of an in- 
Cipient putrefaction. But it is very rarely that 
the circulating humours in diſeaſes become truly 
putrid within the veſſels, ſince generally death 
happens before, from a deſtruction of the moſt 
tender veſſels and threads of the brain, by the 


more 
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more acrid and violently moved juices, before 
they are arrived to ſo great a degree of corrup- 


tion; ſee what has been ſaid on this ſubject 1 in the 
comment to S. 89. 


Thoſe fevers = termed continual and putrid, 


wherein the humours degenerate much from their 
natural and healthy ſtate, and at the ſame time 
incline to putrefaction; and hence there are vari- 


ous degrees of malignity obſerved, according to 
the greater or leſs intenſity or degeneration of 
them. But although there is ſeldom a true putre- 
faction of the humours in theſe fevers,” and there 


is only obſerved ſuch a putrefaction in the fæces 


collected in the warm and moiſt inteſtines, where 


by acceſſion of air they are very eaſily corrupted; 
yet in theſe diſeaſes, even in the humours there is 
always a great propenſity to putrefaction. 

Which ariſes from the more violent cauſes of 
a ſimple inflammation, Sc.] By ſimple inflam- 


mation is here underſtood, when ſome particular 
part of the body is taken with a phlegmon from a 


topical cauſe; which, although the body is healthy 
in other reſpects, is often attended with a fever, 


for the reaſons given before in the comment to 8. 
382, Ne 8. For when the inflammatory matter 


of a preceding fever is ſome time depoſited upon 


any particular part of the body, it eccaſions a 


pleuriſy, quinſy, phrenzy, or ſome other inflam- 
matory diſeaſe, together with a fever; becauſe then 
the veſſels being obſtructed by the inflammatory 
matter in the part affected, hinder the free cir- 
culation of the humours, the velocity of which is 
increaſed generally through the other free and per- 
vious veſſels; and yet cannot the fever which at- 
tends thefe difcaſes be always properly called pu- 


trid, ſince they are often reſolved by a mild re- 


ſolution; and ſometimes, at leaſt in the beginning 
? — 1 | : of 
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of theſe diſeaſes, or when they are not very vio- 
lent, we do not obſerve ſo great a degeneration 
of the fluids from their natural ſtate. But if the 
whole maſs of blood by an inflammatory tenacity 
becomes leſs eaſily pervious, ſo as to paſs diffi- 
cultly through the ſmalleſt extremities of the ar- 
teries, it will begin to heſitate in the vaſcular and 
intricate texture of the viſcera; the cutaneous veſ- 
ſels being ſtuffed up and diſtended by the imper- 
vious humours, will compreſs the adjacent ſmaller 
veſſels; whence all the capillary veſſels, thus call- 
ed from their minuteneſs will be obſtructed, or 
at leaſt they will not tranſmit the leſs pervious hu- 
mours without difficulty; hence will follow a vio- 
lent attrition and heat, which are enumerated. 
among the ſigns in the following aphoriſm of a 
continual putrid fever. Since therefore there is 
ſo great a degeneration of the humours attending 
this continual fever, it is called putrid for the rea- 
ſons before mentioned. 
But with an acrimony ſharper than thoſe pre- 
ceding, and frequently of a particular kind. 
Sometimes alſo an acrid ſtimulus applied to the 
body, either by what is taken in, or from the 
degeneration of humours already in the habit, ex- 

Cites a fever, or elſe continues it when excited, as 
is evident from what was ſaid at §. 586, where 
we treated of the particular cauſes of fevers. But 
this acrimony is ſometimes altogether of a parti- 
cular kind, and cannot be reduced to any known 
ſpecies of acrimony, manifeſting itſelf only by its 
effects, producing putrid fevers, and frequently a 
wonderful degeneration of the humours at the ſame 
time. When the contagion of the ſmall-pox is 
applied to a healthy perſon, what a putrid fever 
does it ſometimes raiſe ? and the ſame alſo appears 
in the plague, and other malignant fevers which 
FO ſpread 
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ſpread epidemically. For although theſe morbid 
or contagious effluvia, which by à wonderful ſti- 
mulus are able to produce putrid fevers, are not 
diſcernable by any of the ſenſes, and therefore we 
cannot obtain a diſtinct idea of them, as they only 


manifeſt themſelves by their effects; yet the beſt 


authors have remarked concerning theſe, that 
when the blood is inſpiſſated by their force, or 
by the increaſed motion which they excite, there 


= enſues an inflammatory tenacity of the humours, 
by which the viſcera are obſtructed, and almoſt 


all the capillary arteries 'are blocked up. But 
ſometimes it has appeared from the mot faithful 


obſervations, that putrid fevers produced by ſuch 


ſtimuli, have brought on a very conſiderable de- 
generation of the humours, but very different 
from that before mentioned; namely, when the 
blood, and perhaps the reſt of the humours thence 


ſeparated, are either attenuated to ſo great a de- 


gree, that they eſcape through various paſſages of 


the body, with a ſudden and great loſs of ſtrength. 


Thus in the comment to F. 86, it was obſerved 
that in the plague of Breda, the blood of the in- 
fected appeared livid and fœtid without congeal- 
ing: and the ſame author remarks, that the pa- 


tient ſometimes periſhed in the ſpace of a quarter 


of an hour, with a profuſe bleeding at the noſe. 
Wepfer » has obſerved that in malignant and pe- 
techial fevers, profuſe and dangerous hæmorrha- 
ges often follow from the ok. uterus, kidneys, 
Sc. becauſe in theſe petechial fevers, the blood 


being highly attenuated, very fluid and hot, opens 


the extreme mouths of the arteries. And he 
found that fiſh glue was of uſe here by incraſ- 
US lating 


„ Van der Mye de morbis Bredanis, pag. 8. P Cicuiz 


cut. hiſt, & nokæ, cap. 5. pag. 52. 
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ſating the blood. And when he opened a vein in 
the beginning of ſuch a fever in a common coun- 
cil man, the blood extracted, after ſtanding a 
long time at reſt in any place, was little or nothing 
concteted; and he aſſures us that he afterwards 
frequently obſerved the ſame thing. In the worſt 
kind of the ſmall-pox, as we ſhall hereafter de- 
_ elare in the hiſtory of them, there often happens 
a fatal hemoptoe, or what is almoſt equally per- 
nicious, a making of bloody urine, which is re- 
markable in the firit ſtage of this diſeaſe, perhaps 
from the ſame cauſe. Hence perhaps a celebrated 
author * very juſtly diſtinguiſhes theſe febrile miaſ- 
mata into two kinds from their effects; namely, 
inaſmuch as they either incraſſate or diſſolve our 
humours; and hence a great difference muſt take 
place in the cure of the diſeaſes, as is ſufficiently 
apparent. For although an increaſed velocity of 
the circulation F. 100, and the febrile heat §. 689, 
occaſion an inſpiſſation of the blood by diſſipating 
the moſt fluid parts, and though an expreſſion of 
the moſt liquid juices, and an | inſpiſſation of the 
reſt are enumerated among the effects of a fever, 
$. 587; yet it is nevertheleſs true, as is evident 
from what was lately ſaid, that ſometimes won- 
derful ſtimuli altogether of a particular nature, 
being pur into action together with the fever, diſ- 
ſolve the humours by a poiſonous force, and dif- 
poſe to putrefaction; whence often in the very 
beginning of ſuch diſeaſes, a great quantity of the 
molt purrid fæces is diſcharged by ſtool; and 
the like putrid ſmell obſerved in the urine, breath, 


ſweat, Sc. manifeſtly denote ſuch a degeneration 
of the humours. 2 


Of 
3 Lobb of the Small-pox, in the Preface, pag. 1 5 
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Of this nature ſeems to have been that diſeaſe 
which Hippocrates deſcribes under the name ty- 
phus *, and which he ſays invades, when the bile 
is moved through the body when the dog ſtar 
ariſes in the ſummer- time. For in this diſeaſe he 
obſerved, that immediately an intenſe burning was 
felt, together with an acute fever; and immedi- 
ately the ſtrength was exhauſted with a weakneſs 
and heavineſs of the body, and ſuch an impo- 
tency of the legs and arms, that they were of no 


uſe to the patient. He alſo remarks that the 
belly was diſturbed with violent gripings, and 1ll- 
| ſmelling ſtools were diſcharged. But that there 


was a putrid diſſolution of the humours in this 


_ diſeaſe, is confirmed from the remedies which he 


recommends in the cure. For he orders cold and 


thin ſuppings to be given, black auſtere wine to 


be drank, or if that is not fo proper, white auſtere 
thin wine. Moreover he adviſes the application 
of linen cloths dipped in cooling liquors, to thoſe- 
parts of the body where the greateſt heat is prin- 
Cipally perceived. But all theſe are only of uſe 
when too great a diſſolution of the humours at- 
tends ; for when an inflammatory thickneſs pre- 
vails in the blood, both auſtere and actually cold 
liquors are miſchievous, as is evident from what 
was ſaid of theſe in the cure of an inflammation. 
Of this kind' ſeem to have been thoſe acute fevers, 
in which the ancient phyſicians recommend the 
drinking of cold liquors as extremely uſeful. For 
Galen tells us * that the two greateſt remedies in 


the cure of continual fevers, are bleeding, and the 
drinking of cold liquors. But in the ſame chap- 


ter he obſerves, that theſe were more eſpecially 
De Internis affectionibus, cap. 41. Charter. Tom. VII. 
pag. 667. Metnod. Med, lib. 9 cap 5. Charter. Tom. X. 
pag. 209. ä 
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uſeful to thoſe who have been accuſtomed to the 


drinking of cold liquors z and adds at the fame. 


time that they are miſchievous, where any prinei- 
pal part is occupied by a phlegmoneide, cede- 


matous, or ſchirrhous tumour. Tunc enim ad præ- 
ſens guidem non par vum affert levamen, propterea 
quod jam accenſam febrim exſtinguit ; verum, ma- 
nente adbuc ejus cauſa, aliam denique accendi neceſſe 


eſt, atque ut plurimum ea, que præceſſerit, diffict- 


liorem, propterea quod denſatum ex frigido potu cor- 
| * eſt. For in theſe caſes it affords conſiderable 


« relief for the preſent, inaſmuch as it extinguiſhes 
© the fever already kindled; but the cauſe ſtill 
remaining, another fever muſt at length of ne- 
< ceſlity be kindled again, which generally proves 
C 


more difficult than the former, inaſmuch as the. 


body is condenſed by the cold drink.” And in 


the ſame place he enumerates many bad con- 


ſequences ariſing from cold drinks. They ſeem 


therefore to be only uſeful when there is no in- 


flammatory thickneſs of the humours, but they 


are rather inclining to too great a diſſolution and 


putrefaction. See alſo what has been ſaid con- 


cerning the drinking of cold liquors in the com- 


ment to F. 640, Ne. Hence the reaſon is alſo 
evident why, ſometimes, in acute putrid and con- 


tinual fevers, thoſe acid ſpirits of ſea ſalt, ſulphur, 
nitre and vitriol, which are obtained by the force 


of fire, are ſo forviceadle. ſince all of them coa- 
gulate the blood upon being mixed with it. For. 


the putrid diſſolution of the humours is removed 
by ſuch medicines, and the future diſſolution is 
prevented. Hence Sydenham has obſerved, no- 


in the patient's common drink, (as we ſaid before 
in the comment to F. 88, 90 2.) 
SECT, 


— 


thing proves more uſeful in the confluent kind of 
the ſmall- pox, than the mixing of ſpirit of vitriol 
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HIS fever is known by a heat even 
uneaſy to the finger or touch of the 
phyſician, by a pulſe not only feveriſh, but 
alſo unequal and irregular ; from the urine 
being thick, red, turbid, and crude, without 
ſediment ; from a hot and ſanguine conſti- 
tution, age, and habit of body. 


It is now our neceſſary buſineſs to conſider 


thoſe ſigns by which a continual putrid fever may 
be known when preſent, and whereby it may be 
diſtinguiſhed from the other kinds of fevers. But 
it is more eſpecially difficult in the beginning, to 
diſtinguiſh ſuch a continual fever, properly ſo 
called, from a continual remittent, which abates 
and renews its force by turns; for thele fevers 
are very much alike in their, beginning, and in 
both of them the humours frequently degenerate 
much from their healthy ſtate, and are attended 
with ſevere ſymptoms. Hence Galen * deſcribing 
the caſe of a young man afflicted with a putrid ſy- 
nochus, tells us, that he dared not determine the 
diſeaſe before he ſaw on the third day that no new 
fit or acceſſioa came on, although he ſuſpected 
even on the ſecond day that the fever was a putrid 
ſynochus. But although this difficulty attends the 
diagnoſis of theſe fevers, yet the general method 
of cure agrees with them both ; and therefore it 


will not be concealed from a ſkilful phyſician 
what is neceſſary to be done, and eſpecially with 


regard to keeping the fever under a due modera- 


ton, 


* Thid, cap. 4. pag. 206, 
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tion, leſt by its raging violence it ſhould deſtroy 
the body, or elſe prove too ſluggiſh. Hence 
Galen in the caſe before mentioned, did not doubt 
but that by a bleeding continued till the patient 
fainted, the febrile motion would ceaſe on the ſe- 
cond day when he firſt ſaw the patient, although. 
he confeſſes. that he was not certain that the diſ- 
eaſe was reputed ſynochous under the third day. 
But a putrid ſynochus is diſtinguiſhed from one 
that is not putrid, and from an ephemera by the 

following ſigns. 
By a heat even unealy to the finger or touch of 
the da fickins ] Galen * places the principal ſign 
of putrid fevers in their heat: for, ſays he, Ni 
enim ſuave, nibil moderatum, neque ephemeris fimile 
 babet, ſed quemadmodum optimi ante nos medici dixe- 
runt, mordax potius quodammodo eſt, ut lædet mor- 
 deatque tactum, veluti fumus oculos ac nares; they 
* have nothing at all of gentleneſs or moderation, 
© nor do they reſemble an ephemera ; but as the 
* beſt phyſicians have pronounced before us, the 
© heat is rather ſharp, ſo as to injure or feem un- 
© eaſy to the touch, in the ſame manner as ſmoke 
© to the eyes and noſe.” In other fevers though 
there is an intenſe heat perceived immediately upon 
the touch, yet it is ſoon overcome by the hear of 
the finger touching, and ſoon after feems leſs 
but in theſe continual putrid fevers the heat often 
ſeems mild in the beginning, when the patient's 
hand is felt, yet the heat is increaſing in a manner 
every moment, fo that it pricks or excites an un- 
eaſineſs to the touch of the phyſician, as if the 
heat came from a 2225 part of the body; which 
5 OI 


u De Febr. er lib. 1. cap. 9. Charter. Tom. vn. 
Pag- 118. 
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is likewiſe well remarked by Galen », when he 


fays, Verum inter initia acceſſionum (dum adbuc ſuf- 
focatur calor, & intus accenduntur excremehta) non 
ſtatim admoventibus manum dignoſcitur; ſed diutius 
immorantibus prædidtum caloris genus quaſi de pro- 


fundo emergit : © But in the beginning of the acceſ- 


« ſion or fit of the fever, when the heat is as yet 
« ſuffocated, and the excrements are in a manner 
parched up, it cannot be immediately diſcovered 


by the hand applied to the patient; but upon a 


longer examination the forementioned heat ſeems 
to riſe as it were from a conſiderable depth.” 
They who have once felt the pulſe of ſuch patients 
can better perceive and diſcover this difference of 
the heat (for it perhaps cannot be diſtinctly de- 
ſcribed by words ;) and at the ſame time the rea- 
ſon may be underſtood, why Hippocrates * ſays, 


Febres, he quidem manui moraaces, illæ vero mites 5; 


quedam non mordaces, increſcentes vero; nonnulle 


_ acute, ſed ab ipſa manu devidlæ, Sc. * Theſe fe- 


vers are indeed pungent or uneaſy to the touch, 
© but the others are mild; ſome are not violent, 
but increaſe; ſome again are acute, but ſubdued 
by the hand itſelf, Sc. „ 
But ſince a putrid ſynochus frequently owes 
its cauſes to thoſe of a ſimple inflammation increaſ- 
ed, as we ſaid before under the preceding apho- 
riſm, namely, when an inflammatory thickneſs 
attends throughout the whole maſs of blood, and 
when ſuch blood is moved rapidly through the 
veſſels by the increaſed motion of the fever, the 
reaſon is ſufficiently evident, why this pungent 
heat is in a manner every moment increaſing; 
concerning which ſee what has been ſaid at 5. 675, 
and the following, where we treated of the cauſes 
| = | ol 
De Febr. differ. lib 1. c. 9. Charter. Tom. VII. p. 118. 

* Ibidem, cap. 1. pag. 17. e 
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of febrile heat. But it is to be obſerved that ſome- 


times the extremities are cold in the worſt kind of 


theſe fevers, though at the ſame time there is the 
ſenſe of a burning heat perceived by the patient 
about the præcordia; but this fatal ſign ſeldom 
appears in the beginning of theſe fevers ; (ſee the 
comment to §. 698.) as this only happens when 
the patient's ſtrength is exhauſted or broken, ſo 
that the heart cannot propel the blood to the ex- 
treme parts of the body; or that the blood is fo 
condenſed that it can only circulate through the 


larger veſſels near the heart; but in the mean tine 


an intolerable burning heat is perceived about the 


vital viſcera by the patient, which is a ſign ſuffi- 


ciently denoting the preſence of a putrid ſynochus. 
By a pulſe not only feveriſh, but alſo unequal 
and irregular.) By this ſign alſo a putrid ſynochus 
is well diſtinguiſhed from an ephemera or a ſimple 
continual fever: for in theſe the pulſe is ſtrong, 
ual, and not much exceeding in quickneſs the 
motion obſervable in the healthy pulſe. But in a 
putrid continual fever there is a greater quick- 
neſs of the pulſe, though it is unequal both as to 


ſtrength and velocity. But this inequality of the 


pulſe proceeds either from the blood by an inflam- 
matory thickneſs, beginning to heſitate or ſtagnate 


about the narrow extremities of the arteries; or at 


leaſt not paſſing through them without difficulty, 


it deſtroys the equability of the circulation; or 


| likewiſe when a particular kind of acrimony being 


the cauſe of theſe fevers, wonderfully diſturbs the 


whole ſyſtem (as we ſaid before under the preced- 
ing aphoriſm ;) whence often great weakneſs im- 
mediately follows, with a trembling of the pulſe 
and other bad ſymptoms. This yariation of the 
_ pulſe in theſe fevers is called by Galen the com- 
| . N preſſion 
7 De Febr. differ. lib. 1,c. 9. Charter, Tom. VII. p. 117, 118. 
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preſſion or depreſſion of the pulſe, namely, whenthe 
pulſe appears very ſmall and unequal at the begin- 
ning of the coming on of the fever. But he does 
not make this an inſeparable ſign of theſe fevers; and 


yet he ſays, that when it attends it is proper to theſe 


fevers, unleſs the pulſe ſhould become ſuch from 


& ſome other ſymptom : for when, for example, a 


gnawing humour is collected about the upper ori- 
fice of the ſtomach, the pulſe often appears ſmall 
and unequal ; which change of the pulſe ceaſes 
immediately when the matter vodged about the 
ſtomach is expelled by vomit. But this inequali- 
ty of the pulſe only may deceive one in the diag- 
noſis; for it is ſometimes obſerved to be ſuch in 
the cold fit of intermitting fevers. Moreover there 
is often obſerved a wonderful diſturbance in the 
pulſe, in and about the time of the criſis, as we 
obſerved in the general hiſtory of fevers. 
From the vrine being thick, red, turbid, and 
crude, without a ſediment. ] The urine is a watery 


| lixivium mixing with and waſhing out from the 


blood every thing that is diffolvable in water, 


which it exhibits out of the body, paſſing by the 
tubes of the kidneys into the pelvis, thence into 


the ureters and bladder; and therefore from the 
urine may be had the beſt ſign whereby to know 
the condition and alterations of the blood and 
other humours. But ſince in a putrid ſynochus there 
is a great degeneration of the humours from their 
healthy ſtate, therefore there ought to appear a con- 
ſiderable change in the urine, different from what 
is obſervable in healthy urine. For healthy urine 


fas Galen * well remarks) affords a ſtandard or 


rule with which difeaſed urines ought to be com- 


pared, in order to ſee what and how much diffe- 


rence 


H. Boerh. Chem. Tom. II. pag. 304. * De crifibus, lib. I. 
cap. 12, Charter, Tom, VIII. pag. 394. 
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rence there is betwixt them ; and other things be- | 


ing alike, the urines in diſeaſes are always ſo much 


the worſe, as they degenerate more from the con- | 


ditions of healthy urine. But healthy urine is lim- 


pid, thin, and of a yellowiſh or ſtraw colour, in | 


which ſubſides a light uniform and white ſediment: 
in an ephemera and ſynochus not putrid the urine 
does not much depart from theſe conditions, ex- 
cept that it is uſually a little higher coloured, and 


| ſometimes affords a greater quantity of ſediment. | 
When therefore the urine is thus conditioned in a | 

- continual fever as it is deſcribed in the text, it is 
ſufficiently evident that it varies in all its qualities 
from healthy urine, namely, both in colour and | 
thickneſs, being turbid, crude, and without ſedi- | 
ment; and therefore it is juſtly concluded from _ 
thence, that the blood and other humours from 
whence the urine is ſeparated, have undergone a | 
great alteration from their healthy ſtate, which is | 
peculiar to the fevers called continual and putrid. | 
At F. 734. we ſhall till have ſomething more to | 
ſay concerning the various conditions of the urine 
in a putrid ſynochus, ſo far as they relate to the 


deduction of a prognoſis from thence. 


From a hot ſanguine conſtitution, age, and ha- 


bit of body.] For in ſuch people there is a prediſ- 


poſing cauſe, which by meeting with an occaſional 
or accidental cauſe, ſuch as heat of the air, violent 
motion of the body, drinking a great deal of wine, 
Sc. may be capable of exciting a continual putrid 
fever; becauſe in ſuch people the blood is very 
much inclined to an inflammatory diſpoſition; and 
the velocity of the circulation being increaſed, a 
very great increaſe of heat immediately follows, 
whence a ſudden degeneration of the humours 
more eſpecially into a putrid ſtate is juſtly to be 
feared, Hence appears the reaſon why Hippo- 

8 | | ” | crates 
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cratesꝰ has pronounced the great health or ſtrength 


of the athletæ when extended to its greateſt height 
to be dangerous; and enumerating the diſeaſes of 
different ages, he obſerves *, that young people 
are ſubject to acute fevers, but afterwards to pleu- 


riſies, peripneumonies, inflammation of the dia- 


phragm, and ardent fevers. Even Galen * will 
have theſe prediſpoſing cauſes ſo neceſſary towards 
the production of a ſynochus, that he believes it 
impoſſible, t in frigida ætate, nec in frigido cor- 
poris temperamento, five ab imtio adfuerit, ſive nunc 
frigidum fuerit fadlum, continua excitetur febris. 
Uti nec in gracilibus, vel qui raro ſunt corporis ha- 
bitu ; for a continual fever to be excited in old 
age or in a cold temperament of body, whether 
from the birth or from the body being at that 
time rendered cold. As likewiſe theſe tevers are 
« equally unapt to be excited in thoſe of a weak 
* 


or tender habit of body.“ 


Er. 


1 ; Hs putrid continual fever is diſtin- 


uiſhed into three kinds, homotonous, 
keeping in the ſame degree of ſtrength; epac- 


maſtic or anabatic, continually increaſing; 


and laſtly, paracmaſtic, continually decreaſing. 


This threefold diviſion of continual fevers is 


given us by Galen. Thoſe are called homoto- 
nous which continue of equal ſtrength from the 


beginning to the end, which he alſo calls acmaſtic. 


b Aphor. 3. Sect. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 7. | 
© Aphor. 29, 30. Sect. 3. ibid. pag. 125, 126. ; 
4 Method. medend. lib. 9. cap. 3. Charter. Tom. X. p. 304. 
© De Febr. different. lib. 2. cap. 2. Charter, Tom. VII. 


pag. 128. 
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But he calls ſuch epacmaſtic or anabatic when the 


fever gradually increaſes ; and paracmaſtic, on the | 
contrary, when it decreaſes. But it is to be ob- 


ſerved that every continual fever has a beginning, 
from whence it goes on gradually increaſing, till 
it arrives at the acme or height of its increaſe; 


and therefore in this ſenſe an homotonous fever 


may be ſaid'to increaſe : but as Galen * well re- 
marks, this name is given to a continual fever, 
fi maneat ea febris magnitudo, quam in prima acceſ- 
one ſummam habutil : if the ſame degree or mag- 
< nitude of it continues, as at firſt invaded the 
patient.“ But if the fever continually increaſes, 


it is then to be termed epacmaſtic; and on the 


contrary, when from its greateſt height it gradu- 
ally declines, he would have it called paracmaſtic. 
Art the ſame time alſo it appears, that ſuch a fever 


which continues a day or two homotonous or of FF ; 


equal ſtrength, may afterwards change for parac- 
maſtic in the decline of the diſeaſe : for I believe 
it ſeldom happens that ſuch a fever terminates all 
at once without a manifeſt declenſion, unleſs the 
fever is in a manner killed by large bleeding, as 
we obſerved before. And hence Galen * deſcribing 
the caſe of a young man, ill of a putrid ſynochus, 
remarks, that the fever continued with the ſame 


ſtrength for the two firſt days, even though blood 
was drawn till he fainted ; but on the third day 


he found the violence of the fever a little abated ; 


and then he concluded that the fever ought to be 


termed aputrid paracmaſtic ſynochus, even though 
it continued homotonous or equal for the firſt days; 
and as the fever again declined on the fourth day, 


and at the ſame time the concoction in the urine 


was 


F Meth. Med. lib. 9. cap. 3. Charter. Tom. X. ag. 203. 
s Ibidem, cap. 4. pag. 206. os 
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was advanced in proportion, he concluded that 


the fever would terminate on the ſeventh day, as 


it happened. But that the fever continues of the 


ſame ſtrength, increaſes or decreaſes, we know 


from the quickneſs of the pulſe, heat and remain- 


ing ſymptoms being increaſed or diminiſned. 
er. Dee 


NF theſe kinds the firſt is ſalutary, the 
ſecond is the worſt, and the third is 


better. 


The reaſon of this is very evident; for if the 
remaining health in the patient can ſupport the 
diſeaſe during its greateſt increaſe, there are hopes 
that the diſorder may be longer ſupported, as it 


Increaſes no higher, but continues the ſame, or elſe 


gradually declines. But when the fever continually 
increaſes, then health declines as the diſorder ad- 
vances ; 'and therefore there is juſt reaſon to fear, 
that nature being overpowered will fink under the 
diſeaſe. Therefore from this diſtinction of a pu- 
trid ſynochus, one may be alſo able to know what 


to judge concerning the event of the diſeaſe ; but 


what elſe remains relating to the prognoſis is de- 
livered in the following aphoriſm. 


8 ECT. DCCXXXIV. 


H HIS fever ($. 730.) is eſteemed ſo 

much the more dangerous or fatal, as 
the pulſe appears weaker, quicker, more un- 
equal in ſtrength, more irregular as to time, 


and more intermitting in its ſtrokes; as the 
reſpiration is more difficult, frequent, and 


Vor. VII. | D - ſhort, 
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ſhort, with a greater motion of the noſtrils, 
and a greater uneaſineſs or anguiſh about the 
vital viſcera, and as it is more irregularly per- 
formed as to time; as the laſſitude or ſenſe of 
wearineſs 1s more ſevere. as the weakneſs is 
greater, the toſſings of the body more fre- 
quent, and as the patient oftener chuſes to lie 
upon his back with his limbs ſtretched out ; 
as the reaſon and paſſions of the mind appear 
more diſturbed upon uſing them; as the ap- 
petite is more deſtroyed, and the digeſtion 
more difficult ; as the urine appears thicker, 
redder and more turbid, with a leſs ſediment; | 
or as it appears thinner, more watery, leſs in 
quantity, and more difficult to be retained: | 

as the motions of the muſcles are more trem- 
bling, as the patient refuſes, or is afraid of 
being touched, plays with his fingers, and 
feels or catches after ſomething about him ; as 
the eyes are more ſorrowful, and moiſt with 
involuntary tears. 


That every putrid ſynochus is dangerous, no 
one doubts ; but yet there is not the ſame danger 
in all. But the various magnitudes or degrees of 
the diſeaſe being known, will point out the degree 
of danger; but : this is diſcovered from the greater 
or leſs i injury of the functions. For, as we obſerv- 
ed before, in the comment to S. 3. from Galen; 
Cujuſque morbi tanta magnitudo eft, quantum a na- 
 turali ſtatu recedit; quantum vero recedit, is ſolus 
novit, qui naturalem habitum ad amuſſim tenuerit: 
The degree of magnitude in any diſeaſe muſt be 
* computed . the degree of | its departure from a 

| natural 
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© natural ſtate; and how far this happens he only 
© knows, who is throughly acquainted with the 
natural ſtate of the parts. Herein lay the wiſ- 
dom of the ancient phyſicians, that they collected 


together the ſigns appearing in diſeaſes, and by 


comparing them with what they obſerved in a 
perfect ſtate of health, they by that means perceiv- 


ed how much health and diſeaſe were diſtant from 


each other; and from having obſerved this diffe- 
rence they concluded with reſpect to the magni- 
tude of the diſeaſe, and its ſalutary or fatal event. 
Thus Hippocrates, in his prognoſtics, conſidered 


the face, with the habit of the body and manner 


of the patient's lying, with his behaviour, paſſions - 
of the mind, Sc. and by comparing them with 


what appeared altered in the diſeaſe, he condemned 
\ thoſe which deviated from the uſual laws of health, 


and commended ſuch as appeared conformable to 
thoſe laws. For the ancients did not derive their 
prognoſis from underſtanding the cauſes of the 
diſeaſe, but only from a faithful obſervation of 
their known effects. Hence Hippocrates lays 
down this general rule, from whence the different 
magnitude and event of a diſeaſe may be preſaged. 
Quantum in illis, que per veſicam, alvum, & per 
carnes excernuntur, vel ficubi alias a natura recedat 
corpus (conſiderandum eſt.) Si parum, parvus mor- 
bus erit; fi multum, magnus; fi omnino multum, id 


Bujuſmodi lethale : < That we ought to conſider 


* the condition of what is evacuated by urine, 
ſtool or ſweat, or any other emunctory of na- 
ture whereby there is a paſſage our from the 
body : and if thus the body appears to deviate 
little from its natural or healthy ſtate, the diſeaſe 
will be flight ; bur if the alteration is great, the 
diſeaſe will be in proportion; but if nature is 
entirely perverted in the higheſt degree, the con- 
- | 2 dition 
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dition of the diſeaſe mult be fatal *.” This rule 
has been followed by our great author, the cele- 
brated BoxrHaave, who has collected together 
and digeſted in order, from the writings of the 
ancients, every thing appearing amiſs, either in 
the vital, animal, or natural functions; making 
the diſeaſe ſo much the worſe and more fatal, as a 
reater number and more violent injuries were of- 
Fired to thoſe functions. We ſhall therefore con- 
ſider more particularly each of theſe. —— 
As the pulſe appears weaker, &c.] Under the 
name of the pulſe are comprehended thoſe two diſ- 
tint motions of the arteries, whereby they are 
dilated with the blood impelled by the force of the 
heart, and ſoon after they are contracted by their 
elaſticity and force of their muſcular fibres, ſo as 
to propel forward the contained'blood. Therefore 
the pulſe denotes the particular condition of the 
heart, with the nature, quantity, and motion of 
the blood, that univerſal humour of the body from 
whence all the other juices are derived; as alſo the 
different ſtate of the artery, which is almoſt the 
primary veſſel of all the parts of the body *. It is 
therefore evident, that the obſervation of the pulſe 
is of the greateſt uſe in diſeaſes. But in order to 
preſage any thing certain from the pulſe, it is to be 
obſerved, that the motion of the artery is liable 
to many alterations; which do not ſo much pro- 
ceed from the diſeaſe, as from the patient's age, 
ſex, temperature, and habit of body, with the paſ- 
ſions of the mind, ſeaſon of the year, and particular 
condition of the artery itſelf. Hence Galen * has 
very well diſtinguiſhed the alterations of the pulſe _ 


into 


n Aphor. 79. Sect. VII. Charter. Tom, IX. pag. 337. 
1 Her. Boerhaave Inſtitut. Sect. 958. 


* De Pulf. ad Tyrones, c. 9. Charter. Tom VIII. pag. 4. 
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into natural, non- natural, and preter- natural. The 
natural change of the pulſe, he calls that which 
proceeds from the ſex, age, temperature, habit of 
body, climate, ſeaſon of the year, and the like; 
for thus, for example, the pulſe is uſually ſtronger 
and flower in men than in women. In children 
it is much quicker than in adults, but in old age 
it is ſlower; in fat people the pulſe is perceived 
much weaker than in thoſe who are lean. By the 
non-natural change of the pulſe, he intends * thoſe 
which follow after long exerciſe of body, warm 
2 bathing, after a large meal, Sc. But by the pre- 
4 ter- natural changes of the pulſe, he intends * thoſe 
which ariſe from morbid cauſes. It will be there- 
fore beſt of all, if it is firſt known what kind of 
pulſe was natural to the patient before he was taken 
with the diſeaſe ; whence Celſus well obſerves, (ſee 
the comment to F. 602. Ne.) that of two phy ſi- 
cians equally ſkilful, one who is a friend or ac- 
quaintance may be more uſeful than a ſtranger. 
But this cannot always be obtained, cum multi me- 
dicos deſiderent, cum quibus ſani nullum habuerunt com- 
mercium, * ſince many people have occaſion for 
* phyſicians with whom they never had any con- 
« yerſation in health *.* Therefore nothing more 
remains in ſuch a caſe, than for a phyſician to at- 
tend to the general alterations of the pulſe, agree- 
able to the age, ſex, conſtitution, &c. It is alſo 


beſt to examine the pulſe in each wriſt, becauſe it 


1s frequently perceived much weaker in one hand 
than in the other, either from the deeper ſituation, 
or from the different ſize of the artery, G. It will 
be likewiſe of uſe to obſerve the advice of Cel- 
| ſus, (which we have mentioned before at F. 571.) 

5 . namely, 


I wid. caps 10. pag. 6. ® Ibid, cap. 10. pag. 7. 
a Ibid, cap. 9. pag. 4. 8 | 
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namely, for a phyſician not to feel the pulſe im- 
mediately as ſoon as he comes into the chamber, 


but firſt to ſit himſelf down by the bed - ſide with 
a chearful countenance, and to encourage the pa- 
tient if he is fearful, by fair words. For very 


often patients being ſolicitous about the danger 
of the diſeaſe, are diſturbed at the firſt ſight of a 


phyſician, and then a wonderful alteration 1s ob- 
ſervable in the pulſe from that cauſe, which yet 
commonly ceaſes ſoon after. | 

If therefore the alteration of the pulſe proceeds 
entirely from the diſeaſe as the cauſe, then the 
following rules take place. 

. Weaker.] For it denotes that the powers mov- 
ing the blood through the veſſels are diminiſhed, 
or elſe that there is a deficiency in the quantity of 
the fluid to be moved, whether from profuſe eva- 
cuations preceding, or from almoſt all the blood 
being collected in many obſtructed and dilated 
veſſels, a very ſmall quantity of it flowing freely 


as yet through the veſſels, which is not ſufficient 1 


much to dilate the arteries. But ſince the con- 


coction of the febrile matter with the attenuation ; 


and expulſion of it from the body' by critical eva- 
cuations, or a depoſition of it on certain parts of 
the body, require a ſtrong circulatory motion, it 
is ſufficiently evident that a weakneſs of the pulſe 


is always a bad preſage. But on the contrary a 


ſtrong pulſe is always a good ſign ; or if it ſhould 
be too violent in theſe fevers, it may be eaſily re- 
duced to its due moderation by bleeding and the 
other remedies before enumerated at §. 610, where- 
as on the other hand it is often extremely difficult 
to raiſe or reſtore the vital powers when they are 

too weak in diſcaſes. 
Quicker, more unequal, 2 ] For ſo much 
the more does it an from the healthy pulſe, 
95 which 
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which is naturally uſed to be flow and equal. But 
the pulſe appears thus in dying people, namely, 


very quick and weak, inſomuch that their number 


cannot be diſtinguiſned, now and then a ſtronger 
pulſation or two coming betwixt; when the heart 
having collected a ſomewhat larger quantity of 
blood in its venous ſinus's and auricles, is more 
filled and more powerfully contracted ; after which 
the pulſe intermits again; or elſe there are very 
quick and ſmall undulations only of the artery 
ſcarce perceivable, until the heart being again 


filled, renders the pulſe ſtronger for a moment. 
Since therefore this pulſe denotes that life is waver- 


ing in its ſpring or fountain, it is ſufficiently evi- 
dent what a fatal preſage it muſt afford in diſeaſes. 
But it is to be obſerved, that when the matter of 
the diſeaſe concocted and ſubdued by the fever 
itſelf is moved through the veſſels, and diſpoſed 
for a critical evacuation, or to ſettle upon ſome 


part, there are often wonderful diſturbances ob- 


ſerved in the pulſe, which yet are of no bad pre- 
ſage at that time; concerning which we ſpoke in 


the comment to F. 387, where we treated of a 


criſis. But ſuch alterations of the pulſe may be 
known by the previous ſigns of concoction, with 
the ſtage of the diſeaſe, and ſigns of an approach- 
ing criſis, ſo as to diſtinguiſh them from thoſe 
changes which ariſe from the malignity or vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe. . The ſame thing alſo holds 
true with reſpect to many other ſymptoms men- 
tioned in the preſent aphoriſm; namely, when they 
fometimes precede or accompany a ſalutary criſis; 
and therefore it may be ſufficient to remark this 


once for all. 


As the reſpiration is more difficult, frequent, 
Sc.] Hippocrates relied greatly opon a careful 
conſideration of the patient's breathing, inſomuch 
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that he derives more of his prognoſtics from the 
reſpiration than from the pulſe. But if one is well 


acquainted how the reſpiration ought to be in a 


good ſtate of health, it will be evident enough 
how much the diſeaſed reſpiration varies from it. 


For the beſt reſpiration is performed when the air : 


is drawn in, reſtrained, and diſcharged freely, 
ſlowly, and without any noiſe or interruption z 
and ſuch a reſpiration denotes that all the organs 


ſerving to that action, are in a good ſtate, and that | 


the lungs may be eaſily expanded; alſo that the 
blood can be commodiouſly tranſmitted through 
them, and therefore that it is fit to circulate 
through all the veſſels of the body. Hence the 


reaſon is evident why Hippocrates v ſays, Spirandi 


vero facilitatem exiſtimare oporiet, quod valde mag- 
nam vim habeat ad ſalutem in omnibus morbis acutis, 
qui cum febre ſunt, & quadraginta diebus judicantur; 
< that the eaſineſs of breathing ought to be eſti- 
< mated, as having a great influence towards health 
< in all acute diſeaſes, which are joined with a fe- 
< ver, and terminate in forty days.“ But when this 
eaſineſs of breathing is wanted, it always affords 
a ſuſpicious ſign, inaſmuch as it denotes that the 


neceſſary dilatation of the lungs, and the free 


courſe of the blood through them from the right 
to the left ventricle of the heart is impeded. In 
the mean time it muſt be obſerved, that the free 
dilatation of the thorax may be impeded from a 
miſconformation in thoſe who are crooked, or 


from a diſtenſion of the abdomen in ſuch as are 


with child, and many other cauſes of the like na- 
ture exiſting before the diſeaſe z which will there- 
Con | Fo fore 
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fore have no ſhare in the prognoſis, any farther 


than as ſuch diſorders being joined with ſuch a 


miſconfermation, will more impede the reſpiration. 

But a difficult reſpiration is ſaid to be that 
which is performed with much. more labour than 
what we uſually obſerve in a healthy perſon awake 
and at reſt; for then the breathing is ſo flow and 
quiet that it is hardly perceived. For it is known 
from phyſiology, that the vital and healthy reſpi- 
ration is performed without the influence of the 


| _ will, and that it even continues unknown to a pers - 
ſon during ſleep; but then to this vital reſpiration 


may be joined other cauſes, or muſcles ſubject to 
the influence of the will, which ſerve to make a 


much more violent dilatation of the thorax in in- 


ſpiration, and contraction of it in expiration. For 
there are a great number of very ſtrong muſcles, 
which, though ſerving for other purpoſes, do ne- 
vertheleſs operate in reſpiration by the influence of 
the will; and as theſe are much larger and ſtrong- 
er than thoſe which perform the vital reſpiration, 
we are therefore able to increaſe, diminiſh, or en- 
tirely ſuppreſs our breathing at pleaſure. When 
therefore a ſenſe of anguiſh ariſes in fevers from 
the lungs being leſs eaſily dilatable, or from the 


| blood having a more difficult paſſage through the 


pulmonary artery, the patient in that caſe endea- 


vours by the efforts of reſpiration to remove thoſe 


reſiſtances, and therefore calls in the action or aſ- 
ſiſtance of all the forementioned muſcles; and 
then the reſpiration is ſaid to be difficult, which 
always ſuppoſes that the lungs are leſs eaſily di- 
latable in their air veſſels, or elſe that there is an 


imperviouſneſs of the blood to be tranſmitted 


through the pulmonary artery; or laſtly, that 

there is a greater celerity of the motion of the 
| 3 blood 

9 H. Boerhaave Inſtit. Sect. 621, 622. 
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blood through the pulmonary veſſels, or that ſe- 
veral or all of theſe cauſes concur together. For 
we know that for all the blood contained in the 
right ventricle of the heart, to paſs freely and 
ſwiftly through: the lungs into the left ventricle, 
requires the lungs to be dilatable in their air veſſels 
and cells; for want of which, nature has provided 
other . paſſages in the foetus, by which the blood 
may paſs immediately from one ventricle of the 
eart to the other ; but which paſſages are cloſed 
up after the birth, when reſpiration is allowed. 
When therefore the eaſy dilatation of the Jungs is 
impeded by a convulſive conſtriction in aſthmatic 
patients, or when the blood cannot paſs freely 
through the narrow extremities of the pulmonary 
artery in inflammatory diſeaſes of the lungs; or 
when in animals otherwiſe healthy, the circulation 
is accelerated by violent motion of body, a greater 
quantity of blood muſt paſs through the lungs in 
the ſame ſpace of time; in all thefe caſes the re- 
ſpiration is performed with more labour ; all the 
voluntary muſcles then acting, which are not con- 
cerned in a healthy and eaſy reſpiration. 
_ Hence the reaſon is evident why Hippocrates * 
calls a difficult reſpiration by the title of profound 
or deep, as if a perſon was ſuffocating ; for then 
there is obſerved a violent motion of the thorax, 
ſo as to raiſe up the bed-clothes with which the 
patient is covered, every time that he breathes ; 
whence he calls it as it were, a manifeſt reſpira- 
tion, becauſe in healthy people at reſt there is 
hardly any apparent motion of the thorax when 
they breathe. In another place * he calls it a high 
1 = < reſpira- 
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reſpiration, when the ſuperior ribs are elevated 
with a great force, and ſeem to raiſe the whole 
breaſt. But he every where condemns a difficult 
reſpiration in acute diſeaſes, when he ſays ?, Qui- 
buſcunque in febribus non intermitentibus ſpirandi 
difficultus fit, & delirium, lethale ;, a difficulty 
of breathing and a delirium, are fatal ſigns in all 
© fevers which are not intermitting.? The diſ- 

_ eaſe therefore will be always worſe and more fatal, 
as the reſpiration is more frequent and laborious 
or difficult ; fince diſordered as well as healthy 
people breathe quick, and uſe all their endeavours 
to dilate the lungs after violent running. Then 
appears the motion of the noſtrils, namely, that 
by dilating them a greater quantity of air may be 
drawn in to diſtend the lungs to a greater degree. 
This fatal ſign more eſpecially attends, when the 
ſtrength being exhauſted, the patient is no longer 

able, either to ſit upright in the bed, nor to aſſiſt 

the almoſt ſuffocated reſpiration by a powerful 
action of the voluntary muſcles. This motion of 
the noſtrils appears very evidently in horſes, who 
breathe quick after violent running, when they 

_ dilate the noſtrils much wider than uſual; and 
hence we read that dealers in cattle ſometimes lr 
the noſtrils of horſes, that they may breathe the 
air more freely. 5 

But ſince a pain about the vital viſcera or parts 
adjacent impedes the reſpiration, it is a bad ſign; 
and in an acute pleuriſy patient's often ſuffocate 
themſelves when they are no longer able to dilate 
the thorax, to avoid the ſeverity of the pain : 
and hence the blood returning from the head by 
the veins, not being able to diſcharge itſelf into 

| | the 


© Aphor. go. Sect IV. Charter. Tom. pag. 167. 
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the right ventricle already full from the free courſe 
of the blood through the lungs being impeded 
for want of refpiration, the encephalon is com- 
preſſed by the veſſels diſtended with blood; hence 
the patient frequently lies ſtupid and half aſleep 
in the worſt kind of pleuriſy, bardly any longer 


complaining of the pain, though in the mean il 


time a very quick and difficult reſpiration denotes 
the greateſt danger. Hence perhaps Hippocrates 
” oblerves to us, that a frequent reſpiration de- 
notes pain or inflammation in the parts above the 
diaphragm. But Galen * well remarks, that the 
reſpiration may be injured if other parts alſo are 
in pain, which are obliged to move in inſpira- 
tion; whence the ſame may happen from the 
liver, ſtomach, ſpleen, and other viſcera, being 
inflamed or in pain. Hence Hippocrates gives 
us a more general rule in his coan prognoſtics 7, 
namely, Reſpiratio, que frequens & parva eſt, in- 
flammationem & dolorem in locis principalibus fignifi- 
cat; © that the reſpiration which is quick and 
« ſhort, denotes a pain and inflammation in the 
principal parts or organs.” 

But even an irregular reſpiration affords a fatal | 
preſage. But thus is the reſpiration called when 
it is not continued in the ſame manner, but at 
one time it is more violent, and at another more 
obſcure. Such was the ſlow and deep reſpiration 
for a time, which afterwards became ſhort in the 
phrenitic woman mentioned by Hippocrates to 
have died on the twenty-firſt day of the diſeaſe, 
and in whom he tells us the reſpiration was large 


and 


„Ia Prognoſticis textu 24. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 607. 
* De Reſpirat. diffic. Lib. I. cap. 12. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 
232. Y N? 261. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 866, * Lib, III. 
Epidem. ægrot. 15. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 309. 
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and flow even to the laſt, A like reſpiration he 
obſerved in another patient * who expired phreni- 
tic on the twenty-fourth day of the diſeaſe. There- 
fore he tells us that ſuch a reſpiration denotes a 
delirium or a convulſion d. To an inordinate re- 
ſpiration alſo belongs that in which there is a deep 
or ſtrong inſpiration, and a ſmall expiration ; and 
on the other hand *, if the inſpiration is ſmall, . 
but followed with a violent expiration, or at leaſt 
X when it ſeems to be violent, from the great efforts 
= uſed by the patients when they blow out the air 
2X with their cheeks diſtended ; which patients Hip- 
XZ pocrates calls in another place efflant. Hitherto 
2 alſo belongs a ſobbing reſpiration in which the air 
is called in twice in a manner, one inſpiration being 
doubled upon the other ©. Such a kind of breath- 
ing we frequently obſerve in crying children, and 
ſometimes in patients: thus in Philiſcus *, who 
expired on the ſixth day of the diſraſe, the reſpi- 
ration continued large and flow even to the end, 
the breath being catched, or as it were, called 
back, as Hippocrates tells us. He ſeems alſo to 
call the like anomalous reſpiration in another place 
by the name of a claſhing reſpiration ; Celſus * 
tranſlating that paſſage in the following words; 
Quorum faucibus in febre illiditur ſpiritus, inſtal his 
nervorum diſtenſio; that they who have a colliſion 
of the air in the throat or fauces in a fever, are 
* ſoon after to have convulſions.* But a ſorrow- | 
ful and groaning reſpiration, which is equally con- 
w_ demned 


2 Ibid. zgrot. 16. pag. 310. b In Prognoſt. textu 24. 
Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 607. In Coacis Prænot. Ne 261. 
Ibid. pag. 866. © Ibid. in Coacis. * Ibid. No 67. pag. 856. 
© Ibid, No 261. pag. 866. Epidem. 1. ægrot. 1. Charter. 
Tom. IX. pag. 99. 8 Aphor. 68. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. 
IX. pag. 178. Lib. II. cap. 7. pag. 64. | 
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demned in acute diſeaſes by Hippocrates |, is alſo J 


to be referred to this place. 


He alſo condemns a cold reſpiration as fatal; 
but a hot reſpiration in which the expired air is | 
in a manner ſmoaky and burnt up, (ſee $. 739, 
is likewiſe pronounced by him to be fatal, though | 
leſs than the cold reſpiration *®. The text indeed | 


has it feveriſh, but as there is no ſenſe to be ap- 


plied to that word in this place, and as it is op- 
poſed to a cold reſpiration, therefore it ſeems that 
it ought to be read fiery. But a cold reſpiration | 
denotes that a gangrene has already invaded the 
lungs, and therefore is moſt certainly fatal. But 
a hot reſpiration denotes the moſt intenſe burning 


heat about the vital viſcera, and conſequently it 
preſages great danger; yet it is not abſolutely 
ſo certain a ſign of immediate death as the cold 
reſpiration. „„ 35 
As the laſſitude or ſenſe of wearineſs is more 
ſevere, and as the weakneſs is greater.] Hippo- 
crates tells us, that ſpontaneous laſſitudes denote 
diſeaſes, and which being frequently obſerved 
when there is an inflammatory thickneſs of the 
blood, they diſpoſe to acute diſeaſes. When there- 
fore there is a great laſſitude, an imperviouſneſs 
of the blood may be reaſonably feared, more eſpe- 
cially in the beginning of diſeaſes ; but in the end 
the body being exhauſted by diſeaſe, and eſpecially 
after profuſe evacuations, a weakneſs and laſſitude 
may follow merely from a deficiency. See what 
has been ſaid under the title of weakneſs in fevers. 
The toſſings of the body more frequent. ] This 

is that reſtleſIneſs in diſeaſes, which obliges the 
| 3 patient 


| 1 Aphor. 54. Sea. VI. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 286. 
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patient to be continually changing his poſture of 


body, in order to relieve the moſt troubleſome 


anguiſh ; and this is always a very bad ſign; 


whereas an eaſineſs in ſupporting the diſeaſe is al- 


ways eſteemed one of the beſt ſigns. See what 
has been ſaid on this ſubject, under the title of 
anguiſh in fevers. Tr 1 

As the patient oftener chuſes to lie upon his 
back with his limbs ſtretched out.] It is a good 
ſign in diſeaſes, if the patient lies in the ſame poſ- 
ture which he is uſed to in health, as Hippocrates 
" obſerves. But in what manner people in health 
lie, he deſcribes in the ſame place, as we obſerved 
before upon another occaſion in the comment to 
§. 211, where we treated of procuring the na- 
tural union to parts wounded. For the belt poſ- 
ture is for the patient is to lie on either fide, with 
his arms, legs, and neck, a little extended ; for in 
this manner lie moſt people in health. But the 
more the poſture in which the patient lies, differs 


from that which is uſual in health, it is ſo much 


a worſe ſign in the diſeaſe. When therefore the 
patient lies ſtretched out upon his back, the poſ- 
ture is the ſame with that which 1s uſual to a dead 
body, into which it naturally falls by its own weight, 
and therefore it ſhews a weakneis of the powers. 
For as Galen * well remarks, all the muſcles are 
not idle when a perſon is ſleeping, but ſome of 


them continue to act when a healthy perſon lies 


upon either ſide; for if a dead human body is 
placed in that poſture, it immediately tumbles 
either upon its back or belly, according as it in- 
clines by its own weight, either one way or the 

other. 


m Hippoerat. in Prognoſt. textu 1 3, & ſeq. Charter. Tom, 
VIII. pag. 600. * Lib. II. de Motu muſcul. cap. 4. Char- 
ter. Tom, V. pag. 380, 387. | | 
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other. Thus we ſee that people dying lie flat ina 
ſupine poſture, and in the laſt article of death ® 
ſtretch out all their limbs, as if they were will⸗ 
ing ſtill to promote the diſtribution of the hu- | 
mours through the limbs, by giving all the veſſels 


as ſtrait a direction as poſſible : therefore, it is evi- 
dent ſuch a poſture of the patient's lying denotes 


that the diſeaſe inclines to death. The reaſon is 

therefore evident, why Hippocrates * condemns 
ſuch a poſture of lying; and ſays, that it is ſtill 
worſe if the patient lies with his body bent towards 


the feet, or with his arms, neck and legs unequally 


diſperſed and naked, and continuing in ſleep with 


the mouth open ; 'or when lying upon their back, 


they draw up their legs and remove them at a great 


diſtance from each other ; or elſe lie prone upon 
their belly, unleſs they are accuſtomed to lie ſo in 


health; or laſtly, when in the height of the diſ- 


eaſe they defire to be continually litting upright 
in the bed. For all theſe poſtures and habits are 


very different from that in which bealthy people : 5 


uſually lie. 

As the reaſon and paſſions of the mind appear 
more diſturbed at any thing they are uſed to.] 
Even the common people know it to be one of 


the worlt ſigns, if the patient 18 deſtitute of "EN 3 


uſual paſſions of mind, or is affected with others 
perfectly oppoſite. For if the patient has no fur- 
ther regard for his wife, children, or friends, every 
one gives him up to fate as loſt; and on the con- 
trary, they conceive great hopes.of a recovery, 

if the patient is concerned about thoſe whom he 
loved when he was well. Whence the reaſon is 
evident, why Hippocrates condemns a fierce 
anſwer from a perſon of a mild diſpoſition ; as 


alſo if the patient is for . ſomething which he 


is 
* In Prognoflicis Charter, Tak VIII. pag. 601, & ſeq. 
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is not accuſtomed to, or has unuſual thoughts 
raiſed in his mind; and on the contrary, is not 
affected at things to which he has been accuſtomed 
(as we ſaid before upon another occaſion in the 


comment to F. 702. in treating of a delirium in 


fevers.) For it denotes that then the natural ſtate 
of the common ſenſory begins to be changed by 
the diſeaſe, upon which the reaſoning and paſſions 


of the mind depend. 


As the appetite is more deſtroyed, and the digeſ- 
tion more difficult.] The firſt thing indicated in 


the general cure of fevers (as we obſerved at 


$. 598.) was to maintain or keep up the patient's 
life and ſtrength; and it appeared from what was 
ſaid at §. 599, that this indication required fluid 


aliments, and drinks eaſy of digeſtion, and averſe 


to all putrefaction, Sc. But even the beſt ali- 


ments of this kind will avail nothing if there is not 


ſtrength enough remaining in the patient to change 


the ingeſted nouriſnment into his own nature, ſo 


that it may be retained, ſubdued, and diftributed 


throughout the body. When therefore the appe- 
tite is ſo far deſtroyed that the patient has an aver- 
ſion to nouriſhment of all kinds, or immediately 


reje&ts them by vomit as ſoon as taken, or elſe is 
greatly oppreſſed with anguiſh after them, in that 
caſe little good can be expected; but the patient's 
ſtrength being daily more exhauſted by the diſcaſe, 
It will not be ſufficient to carry him through the 
concoction to a criſis. Alſo from theſe ſymptoms 


we know that the viſcera, which ſerve for the 
taking in, retaining, and digeſting the aliments, 


are greatly injured in their functions by the diſ- 
caſe; and therefore the loſs of appetite and a dif- 
ficult digeſtion will be miſchievous, both as a ſign 
and as a cauſe, h 


Vol. VII. B | Ag 
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As the urine is redder.] That redneſs of the 
urine is a ſign of internal heat, was ſaid before at 
F. 673. But it was proved (F. 675.) that the in- 
creaſe of heat in fevers was owing to a more vio- 
lent attrition betwixt the parts of the fluids amongſt 
each other and againſt the ſides of the veſſels, and 
therefore the redder the urine appears, ſo much 
the greater muſt be the heat and attrition which 
preceded. All thoſe diſorders therefore may be 
from thence foreſeen which were enumerated ar 
§. 100, and 689, and particularly a degeneration 
of the humours into a putrid acrimony, with a 
deſtruction of the moſt tender veſſels. Hence the 
reaſon is evident, why Hippocrates ? ranks very 
red cloudy urines without a ſediment among the 
figns of a future delirium. 

As the urine is more thick, turbid, -and with a 
leſs ſediment.] For as we ſaid at §. 731, ſuch urine 
greatly recedes from its healthy condition, and 
therefore denotes a great alteration made in the 
humovurs by the fever. But ſince the urine con- 
rains the water of the blood with its ſalts rendered 
more acrid and inclined to be alcaline, the oily 
parts of the blood being likewiſe rendered more 
acrid and nearly putrid, and its ſubtle earth great- 
ly volatilized or attenuated by attrition ?; it is 
therefore evident, that then the urine muſt become 
thicker, when it is more highly faturated with 
theſe contents. But the more violent the fever, 
ſo much the greater is the attrition and degenera- 
tion of the ſaline and oily parts of the blood to- 
wards a greater acrimonv; and therefore the quan- 
tity of thoſe particles will be ſo much the larger, 
which ought to be e from the body by the 


Urine. 


P In Prong Lib. I. Charter. Tom, VIII. pag. 71. 
H. Boerhaave Inſtitut. Set. 375. 
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urine. But if all theſe particles continue intimate- 
ly mixed together in the urine of febrile patients, 
they make it of a more or leſs intenſe red-colour, 
chiefly according to the different proportion of the 
oily parts intermixed after they are become too 
acrid. But if the quantity of the contents of the 
urine is ſo great, or the proportion of its diluent 
vehicle ſo ſmall, that the parts which lie diffolved 
in the urine cannot be equally ſuſtained, it appears 
turbid and opake ſooner or later, according to the 
different quantity and nature of the contents, with 
the greater or leſs degree of cold to which ſuch 
urine is expoſed, For we ſee that by the winter's 
cold the urine of healthy people becomes thick 
and turbid, whereas only by increaſing the heat it 
becomes very thin and limpid. The ſame likewiſe 
happens when the watery parts of the blood-are 
diſſipated by ſweats in the ſummer heats, where- 
by the urine is rendered thus red and acrid, and 
ſometimes it very ſuddenly becomes turbid and 
opake ; but upon pouring on hot water it becomes 
pellucid, as it alſo does by diſcharging more warm 
urine into it which is more dilute: hence the ig- 
norant are often ſurpriſed, when they find the urine 
which they diſcharged pellucid in the evening be- 
fore fleep, is in the morning rendered turbid, and 
ſoon after becomes again pellucid, when they have 
mixed with it more recent and warm urine. But 
when thoſe parts which can no longer remain diſ- 
ſolved ſeparate from the urine, if they are ſpecifi- 
cally heavier than the liquor in which they float, 
they ſooner or later fall to the bottom, according 
to the excels of their ſpecific gravity z but when 
they are of the ſame weight with that of the con- 
taining liquor, or when the coheſion of the parts 
of that liquor is greater than can be broke through 
by the receding particles, they will then continue 
2 ſuſpended 
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ſuſpended in the ſame place without ſubſiding, 
and the urine will continue opake and turbid : 


Whether or no all theſe ſmall particles have not 


been ſo far divided by violent attrition, that by in- 


creaſing their ſurface their ſpecific weight is pro- 


portionably leſſened? For thus we know for cer- 
tain, that mercury, the moſt weighty of fluids, 
may be ſo far attenuated by fire as to fly in the 


air. Such a urine therefore denotes a violent at- 


trition of the parts of the fluids againft the veſſels; 


an abraſion or waſting of the ſolid parts of the 
body, and conſequently that the ſmalleſt and moſt 


tender veſſels ſuffer great violence; that the hu- 
mours of the body deviate greatly by diſeaſe from 


their healthy ſtate ; and that the ſaline and oily 


parts rendered more acrid are therefore expelled in 


a greater quantity by the urine, and are almoſt 


deſtitute of the thinneſt and moſt diluent part of 
the humours; whence there appears to be great 


danger from ſuch an urine diſcharged in continued 


putrid fevers. | 

Hence the reaſon is evident, why Galen“ ſays; 
Quod [+ turbida (urina) fit, qualis veterinorum 
apparet, crudis vocatis humoribus refertas quidem 


venas eſſe indicabit, non vero quieſcere circa illos na- 


turam, ſed valide concoquere : * That if the urine is 
turbid, appearing lik, that which is ftale or 
voided by cattle, it denotes that the veſſels are 
indeed filled with crude humours, and that na- 
ture is not unactive upon them, but powerfully 
concocts.“ He atterwards commends a ſpeedy 
ſeparation of the groſs from the liquid parts; and 
that when the ſediment is light, white, and uni- 


C 
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form, it indicates nature is about to ſeparate the 


crude 


r De Sanitate tuenda, Lib. IV. cap. 4. Charter, Tom VI. 


pag. 121. | 
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crude humours ; otherwiſe the reverſe. He after- 
wards adds this general rule; Verum ompium turbi- 
darum urinarum generalis nota tibi fit ſeparatio, vel 
cito, vel tarde fatia, aut -omnino nullo; * but all 
£ turbid urines point out in general a ſeparation 
made ſpeedily or (lowly, or not at all. The firſt 
_ © affords the beſt ſign, the ſecond is not ſo good, 

« and the third is worſt of all.“ 

But theſe turbid urines are either diſcharged at 
firſt in that condition, or become ſo and continue 
turbid, after being firſt evacuated in a pellucid 
ſtate, as we very frequently ſee in theſe fevers. 
Hippocrates * calls theſe urines ſubjugal, becauſe 
this urine is naturally obſerved from horſes, cows, 
and other animals; and he gives us a deſcription 
of this urine in the following manner, in the wife 
of Philinus, who lay ill of a fever on the fourteenth 
day after lying-in : Undecimo die morbi minxit uri- 
nam confertim copioſam, craſſam, albam, quale quid 
ex urinis ſubſidentibus fit, quando returbantur ; mul- 
to tempore relifia non ſubſidebat. Color & crofſ ties 
ſimilis erat ſubjugalium. Talia mejebat, qualia ego 
vidi; On the eleventh day of the diſeaſe ſhe diſ- 
charged a great quantity of urine, which was 
* thick and white, almoſt like what is obſervable 
in ſubliding urines when they throw down a ſe- 
_ © diment ; yet after ſtanding a long time nothing 
ſubſided. Its colour and conſiſtence was like 
< the urine of cattle ; and this ſort of urine which 
* ſhe made I have alſo obſerved in others.“ But 
he univerſally condemns ſuch urines, for they do 
not appear but in fevers attended with dangerous 
ſymptoms, In another place © he obſerves, that 

F. # £ ſuch 


N 


N Epidemicor. I. prot. 4. Charter. Tom. IX. Vit 104. 
* Aphor. 70, Sect. IV. ibid. pag. 180. & N V pag. 
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ſuch urines denote pains of the head, either preſent 
or about to happen. And in his prognoſtics * , after 


faying that a thin yellow urine is a ſign of crudity, 


he adds, that thick urines are more fatal. Bur 


more 8 the worſt conſequences are to be 


expected, if the urines continue many days with- 
out a ſediment; for if they begin to ſubſide, we 
may hope for better conſequences. Thus in Pe- 


ricles , on the firſt day there was a large quantity 
of turbid white urine diſcharged, which did not 


de poſit a ſediment; on the ſecond day it was in- 
deed thick, but ſubſided more, but on the third 
day it was concocted, containing much ſediment; 


and on the fourth day a copious warm ſweat per- z | 
fectly terminated the diſeaſe, and put the Rae 1 


out of danger. 

Such thick urines therefore denote great crudity 
of the diſeaſe in fevers, and a great force exerted 
by nature upon the morbific matter ; and there- 
fore they demonſtrate certain danger in moſt acute 
diſeaſes, unleſs they are ſoon changed for the bet- 
ter; in a lighter diſeaſe they denote a long con- 
tinuance and a difficult criſis. - 

Or appears thinner and more watery. ] For 
ſuch an urine denotes thoſe parts of the humours 
to be retained in the body, which ought naturally 
to be evacuated by theſe paſſages; namely, the 
oils and ſalts of the blood rendered more acrid, 
and ftill diſpoſed to be more offenſive, becaule in 
an acute continual putrid fever, they all incline 


ſooner to corruption than in health. This kind of 


urine is alſo ſometimes obſerved, when the blood, 
rendered impervious by an inflammatory thick- 
neſs, refuſes to mix with watery liquors however 

copiouſly 


1 Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 635. E idem. 3 ot. 6. 
Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 301. 1 ; FO 
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copiouſly taken into the body; in which caſe the 
drihk taken in immediately eſcapes by the urinary 
paſſages. Hence-the reaſon is evident why Hip- 
pocrates * affirms, Mala et quoque (urina) que 
poſt potum cito mingitur, maxime in pleuriticis & 
peripneumonicis; © that the urine is alſo bad which 
is very ſoon made after drink, more eſpecially 
* in pleuritic and peripneumonic patients.“ So 
alſo in another place he condemns a thin yellow 
urine, when he ſays, that a thin and yellow urine 
denotes crudity in the diſcaſe ; but if the diſeaſe is 
chronical or of , long ſtanding, the appearance of 
ſuch a urine denotes danger, leſt the patient ſhould 


not be capable of ſupporting the diſeaſe, and of 


making a concoction in the urine ?, See alſo what 


has been ſaid of ſuch 3 a urine in the commentaries 


to §. 712. 
Leſs in quantity, and more difficule to be re- 


tained, ] For the ſame reaſon the urine which is 
ſmall in quantity is alſo condemned, becauſe it 
denotes that the blood deprived of its diluent ve- 
hicle, cannot ſupply a ſufficient quantity of lymph 
ro waſh out the more acrid parts. And there- 
fore generally ſuch urine which is made in ſmall 
quantities is commonly very ſharp, and apt to ex- 
cite a ſtranguary, or a coatinual and troubleſome 


inclination to make water. It is alſo a very bad 


ſign in theſe diſeaſes, if the urine runs away from 


the patient unknown to him, or is diſcharged 


without the influence of the will, for then there is 
always a conſiderable injury of the brain from the 
diſeaſe : and hence this ſymptom ſeldom appears 


but in delirious, phrenitic and comatous patients. 
E 4 _ This 


* Coac. Prænot. No c79. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 886. 
In Prognoſlicis Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 634, 635. 
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This is obſerved by Hippocrates *, when he ſays, 


Quæ urine non recordantibus effluunt, pernicisſæ; 
s the urine which runs away unknown to the pa- 


tient is pernicious :* and afterwards he ſubjoins; 


Num ab his mejuntur, ac ht ſedimentum conturba- 
veris; for by theſe the urine is diſcharged as if 


t it was ſhook together with a ſediment; namely. 8 


turbid and like the urine of cattle. And again“, 
Quos latet urina procidens, & pudendum contra- 
Bitur, deſperati; thoſe patients are without hopes 
who have a contraction of the pudenda, and 


* who are not ſenſible of the diſcharge of their 


+ urine.* Bur that text admits of another reading 


which ſeems to be better, and is given us by Foe- 


ſius and Duretus *; namely, that thoſe who are 
 Infenſible of a diſcharge of the urine from the pu- 
denda, are given up as-incurable. 

| As the motions of the muſcles are more trem- 
bling, the patient refuſing to be touched, playing 


or catching with his fingers, Sc.] For all theſe 
denote that the common ſenſory is injured, whence 


a delirium,, convulſions, Sc. are to be feared. 
See more upon this ſubject under the title of trem- 
bling in fevers; likewiſe in the comment to 8. 


702, where we treated of theſe as the ſigns of a fu- 


ture delirium. But Hippocrates © is almoſt the 
only one who has remarked this ſymptom, in which 
the patient refuſes to be touched; he calls it a fly- 
ing from the phyſician's hand, and remarks that it 
is a bad preſage. For when a phyſician applies 
his fingers to ſuch a patient in order to examine the 

pulſe, he ſuddenly ſnatches away his hand.; 


2 Prorrbet. Lib. I. text. 28. TO Tom. vn. pag. 718. 
3 Coacis Prænot, Ne 474. Charter. Tam. VIII pag. 879, 
Þ In Coacas Hippocrat. pag. 363. © In Coacis Prænot. Ne 
51. Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 85. 
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if they are aſked for what reaſon they draw away 
their hand, they anſwer they know not. In that 
caſe there ſeems to be ſo great an irritation in the 
common ſenſory, that the whole is diſturbed, even 
from the ſlighteſt alteration of the nerves, and in 
diſtant parts of the body ; and therefore convul- 
| ſions are to be feared from thence in a little time. 
For the ſame reaſon when theſe patients refuſe to 
ſee light, Hippocrates * remarks it to be a ſign 
equally pernicious in diſeaſes. | | 

As the eyes are more ſorrowful.] An attend- 
ance ought to be given to all theſe particulars ; 
and therefore Celfus © very well directs, Medicus 
neque in tenebris, neque a capite ægri reſideat, ſed il- 
luſtri loco adverſus eum, ut omnes notas ex vultu quo- 
que cubantis perſpiciat ; that the phyſician ſhould 
* ſit neither in darkneſs nor far from the patient's 
head, but oppoſite to him in a light place, that 
* he may perceive all the ſigns that can be taken 
from the countenance of the patient.“ But the 
eyes uſually afford a great many of the moſt cer- 
tain ſigns in diſeaſes; and no wonder, ſince even 
in healthy people they point out the various affec- 
tions of the mind, and often the firſt attacks of 
_ diſeaſes appear earlieſt in the eyes. When the fit 
of a quartan firſt invades, there is a paleneſs of the 
eyes; when a perſon ſuddenly faints away, the 
uſual brightneſs of the eyes is firſt diminiſhed. 
Hippocrates knew how to preſage a future deli- 
rium from the eyes; ſee the comment to F. 702. 
In weak people after preceding diſeaſes, the eyes 
generally afford the firſt ſigns of their gaining 


ſtrength. It was therefore not without reaſon that 


Hippocrates pronounced, Oculi ut valent, ita to- 
42 In Prognoſtic. Sentent. 10. Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 597. 
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tum corpus; © that according to the condition of 
the eyes, ſo is that of the whole body.“ It is 
therefore one of the worſt ſigns in diſeaſes, when 
the natural brightneſs of the eyes is depraved; 
which depends upon an equable repletion of the 
veſſels, and being continually moiſtened with a 
very thin lymph, by which the eye is kept clean. 
Hence in dying people the eyes appear dry, wrink- 
led and duſty; for the eyes would ſoon be ren- 
dered foul by the duſt which floats in the air, if 
they were not frequently to be waſhed by the con- 
tinual motion of the eye-lids, and a very thin 
lymph which diſtils over them. Hence towards 
death, for want of this -moiſture, and from the 


patient's lying inſenſible and ſtupid, theſe ſordes 
are not waſhed off but accumulated, and afford 


the moſt ſorrowful image of approaching death ; 
and the common people diſtinguiſh this fign, by 
ſaying, that the eye-ftrings are broke, or that the 
ſight is gone, and therefore that it is over with the 
patient. wy . 
Hence Hippocrates * makes it a Bad and per- 
nicious ſign, 71 oculi pervertantur, aut alter aitero 


minor fit, vel alba fuerint rubra, aut livida, vel 


venulæ nigre in illis fint, aut ſordes circa oculos ap. 
pareant, aut ſublimiores vel prominentes (oculi) vel 
admodum cavi fadti, vel ſupercilia curva, aut rigida 
maculoſa, aut viſus ſqualidus & ſine ſplendore, &c. 
for the eyes to be perverted, or for one to be 
© leſs than the other, or for the white of them to 


© be red, livid, or interſperſed with black veins, 
or for foul matter to appear about the eyes, or 


© for the eyes to be turned upward too much, or 
be too prominent, or become very hollow, or 
£ forthe eye-lids to turn back or appear rigid and 


full 


| * In Prognoſt. Sentent. 10. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 597. 
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_ « full of ſpots, or for the cornea 3 


or dry without brightneſs, Sc.“ The like ob- 
ſervations he alſo gives us in his coan prognoſ- 
tics d, where he adds, / circa oculos tenuem con- 
cretionem albam babeant ; if the patient has a 


thin white concretion about the eyes ;* which 


kind of pellicle, ariſing from the humours col- 
lected and inſpiſſated, often appears obſcuring the 
ſight in dying people. Hence again he ſays in 
another place *, Oculus bebeſcens pravum, & fixus 
& caliginoſus malum; that the eye being dull 


and depraved in its ſight, fixed and dim or ob- 


«* ſcure, is a bad ſign.* But on the other hand; 
he eſteems a brightneſs of the eyes one of the beſt 


ſigns in diſeaſes; and hence he ſays “, Oculorum 
puritas, & alba illorum ex nigris vel lividis pura 


eri, criticum. Si igitur cito depurenter (oculi,) ce- 
lerem criſim ſignificat ; fi tarde, tardiorem; that 
© a clearneſs of the eyes, and the white of them 
being free from livid or black ſpots or veſſels, 
is a critical ſign. If therefore the eyes ſoon clear 


up, it denotes a ſpeedy criſis; but if they clear 


up ſlowly, a flow criſis.” 7 
Sometimes alſo it happens, that the patient's. 


\ countenance is ſorrowful, With or without tears, 


though the eyes do not as yet appear dry or duſty; 


and if you aſl what is the cauſe of his grief, 


he denies that he has any. This is always one 
of the worſt figns, which I have ſeveral times 


obſerved in patients. But among the- bad figns 


Hippocrates mentions, /f per ſommos, palpebris non 
: 38, V ; . commiſſts, 
h No 219. Ibid--pag. 864. 5 | 
Þ. I. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 73. 
E In Coacis Ne 218. Ibid, 864. (nn 
In Prognoſticis Sentent. 11. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 
599. & Aphor.. 52. Sea. VI. Charter, Tom IX. pag: 285. 
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commiſſis, aliquid ex albo ſubappareat, neque ex 
diarrbæa aut purgantis potione hoc fadtum fuerit, 
neque æger hoc modo dormire ſolitus fit ; a gaping 
of the eye-lids in the parient's ſleep, ſo as to 
* expoſe ſome of the white of the eye, when this 
does not ariſe. from a diarrhea or purging 
« draught, nor the patient accuſtomed to ſleep in 
that manner.“ For he obſerves that this is a 
very fatal ſign. As alſo / in febre non intermit- 
tente, labium, palpebra, ſupercilium, aut oculus, aut 
naſus pervertatur; ſi non videat, fi non audiat, im- 
becillo jam ægro. Si quid horum acciderit, mors 
proxima eſt; if in a fever not intermitting, the 
lip, eye- lid, eye-brow, eye, or noſe appear diſ- 
< torted or perverted; if the patient cannot ſee 
© nor hear, being extremely weak. If either of 
* theſe happens, death is at hand *.“ x 

Moiſt with involuntary tears.) Theſe are the 
tears which ſo frequently appear in dying people; 


whence the poet tells us, that the eyes ſwim in 
the midſt of death. Hippocrates * condemns a 


watering of the eyes with tears without a cauſe 


for if the patients cry from hearing of the danger 


of death, or from ſeeing thoſe who are dear to 
them, it is rather a good ſign, as they are then 


moved by the uſual paſſions of the mind. Hence 


in another place he pronounces in acutis, male 
habentibus egris, voluntarias lacrymas bonas dixit; 
znvoluntarias vero malas; voluntary tears a good 
« ſign in patients lying ill of acute diſeaſes; but 
* involuntary tears are bad.“ He obſerves alſo 
that this takes place not only in fevers, but like- 
| 7 . - Wiſe 

m Aphor. 49. Se&. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 166. In 


Prognoſt. Sentent. 12. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 600. 
n Tbid. Sentent. 10. pag. 


597. | | 
© Epidem. 6, Textu 21. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 380, 


e 
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wiſe in other diſeaſes”, But he excepts only one 
caſe, in which involuntary tears denote a future 
criſis by a bleeding at the noſe ; namely, if thoſe 
tears are not accompanied with any bad figns. 
For in another place * he ſays, Quibus in febribus 
acutis, maxime in ardentibus, invite effluunt lacrymæ, 
illis ſanguinis e naribus profiuvium exſpectandum eſt, 


| ff & reliqua pernicioſa non habuerint : male enim ba- 


bentibus non hemorrhagiam, ſed mortem portendunt 
in thoſe who have an involuntary flux -of the 
tears in acute, and eſpecially in ardent fevers, 
in them we are to expect a flux of blood from 
the noſe, provided they have no other perni- 
« cious fymptoms; for if there are other bad 
figns, they portend not an haemorrhage but 
death.“ But Galen obſerves; that phyficians 
ought not to be frightened, though fuch a patient 
ſnould be delirious, and ſeem to have a ſubſultus 
of the tendons, provided together with the invo- 
luntary tears, there are other ſigns of a future hæ- 
morrhage at the noſe; ſuch as a pain in the head, 
which did not attend before, with a tenſion and 
pain of the neck, a palpitation or throbbing in 
the face, redneſs of the eyes, Cc. for in that caſe 
he ſays, theſe are all ſigns of the humours tend- 


. us 


FE 


ing upwards. Even he believes, theſe involun- 


tary waterings of the eyes with tears, to be ſuch 
an infallibe ſign, that he aſſerts in the like caſe, 
Duod fi inviti illacrymentur, aut ſplendores ſe cer- 
nere fibi videantur, aut manus admoveant naribus, 
velut ſcalpentes, tunc jam non adfore, ſed adeſſe fan- 
guinis fluxionem conſpicies; that if the patients 

? Aphor. 52. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 168. 

4 Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 7 


= Lib. II. Method. Med. ad Glaucon. cap. ult. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 366. | > ate 5 


% 
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have involuntary tears, or think that they ſee 
© ſhiving lights, or apply their hands to their noſe || 
ratch it, you will then ſee 

that a flux of blood is not only to ſupervene, , 


© as if they would 


© but is even that inſtant at hand.“ 


Theſe are the principal ſigns from whence we 


eariclude that an acute, continual, and putrid fe- 


ver is very dangerous, and inclines to death. But 
th eater number there are of theſe bad ſigns at- 
ing at one time, it is evident that ſo much 
0 worſe and more fatal muſt be the diſeaſe. At 
the ſame time it is alſo apparent, that the progno- | 
ſis of theſe diſeaſes does not ſo much depend upon 
underſtanding the cauſes, as from the certain ſigns 
of the functions injured, which denote the con- 
ditions of the diſeaſe, whereby they recede more ö 


or leſs from their n ſtate. 


wo S E Cr. | DCCXXXV. 


F the patient is watchful or diſturbed in 
1 his ſleep; if the body is diſcoloured with 
purple or liyid eruptions; and if the hypo- 
chondria are tenſe and inflated, the patient is 
near death. 


If the patient is watchful or diſturbed in his 
leep ] What miſchiefs enſue from watchings in 
forers was ſaid before at &. 708, and from thence 
it is evident how much good may be expected in 


diſeaſes, from a ſoft and quiet ſleep. For the 


principal hopes are that the patient being refreſhed 
by a kind of ſleep, will be more eaſily able to ſup- 
port the troubleſome effects of the diſeaſe, ſo as 
to hold out till it terminates or comes to a criſis. 

But when the ſleep is difficult and diſturbed, the 
| patients 


* ft 
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patients being often awakened in a fright, or if 
they lie in a profound ſleep, but upon waking find 
no refreſhment from thence, but rather an in- 
creaſed wearineſs of the body and greater. weak- 
neſs; there are then but ſmall. hopes, the diſeaſe 
being commonly attended with the worſt ſymp- 
toms, and the event uſually fatal. Hence Hippo- 


ut crates * condemns turbulent and fierce wakings in 
at- the ſleep like convulſions; and in another place 
ch be pronounces frights or convulſions in the fleep 


to be bad in fevers : even he lays down the fol- 
lowing as an univerſal rule in practice; Quo in 
morbo ſomnus laborem facit, letbale, fi vero juvet 


= /omnus,. non letihale ; when in a diſeaſe. ſleep oc- 
XZ <« caſions labour or pain, it is a fatal ſign, (= if 
« the ſleep, relieves it is not fatal“ 
If the body is diſcoloured with purple or livid, 
eruptions.] What an ill ſign ſuch eruptions are 
in diſeaſes, was demonſtrated at large at $. 723. 
where we treated of febrile eruptions :- for they are 
in a manner mortifications, and denote a gangre- 
nous difpoſition of the difeaſe. But it muſt be 
obſerved, that theſe puſtules ought well to be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe purple and livid ſpots, 
which ſometimes appear even from flight. fevers 
in ſcorbutic people. But thoſe ſcorburic ſpots are 
of a more irregular figure, and generally broader, 
and may be known from the ſigns of a ſcarbutic 
cacochymy preceding, and from an abſence of the 


7 
* - 


. 


bad ſymptoms. | 


i If the hypochondria are tenſe and inflated.] 
* What the ancient phyſicians properly underſtoo 
8 by the name of the præcordia or hy pochondria, 


was 


V Prorrhetic. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 779. we 
. © Aphor. 67. SeR. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 177. 
* Aphor. 1. SeR, II. ibid. pag. 43. | 
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was ſaid before in the comment to F. 5or, where 
it appeared that the upper orifice of the ſtomach, 
with the hypochondria, ſtrictly fo called, and the 


epigaſtrium, are included in that term, together. 


with the liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, pancreas, &c. 
which they contain. Hippocrates ſeems always 
careful to. obſerve in diſeaſes, the diſpoſition of 
the hypochondria; and from thence he derived 
many preſages, as well with reſpect to the patient's 
recovery, as death. But he lays down the fol- 
lowing univerſal rule in practice; Optimum quidem 
bypochondrium eſt, fi doloris expers, & molle ac 
equabile, & in dextris & in ſiniſiris. Inflammatum 


autem, vel dolorem adferens, aut tenſum, aut den- 


trum a finiſiro varium, aut contra ſiniſtrum a dextro, 


bec omnia, atlendere oporiet ; that the hypo- 


* choridrium is beſt which is free from pain, ſoft, 


* and equable, alike both in the left and right 


ſide. But if it appears inflamed, painful or teaſe, 
or if the right differs from the left, or the left 
« from the right, in all theſe caſes proper regard 
is to be given to the diſeaſe“.“ But in his coan 
prognoſtics * adds, /ignum morbi mali moris eſſe, ſi 


bypochondrium inflammatum, inequaliter ſe babens, 


aut dolens fuerit; that if the hypochondrium IS 
* inflamed, unequally ſwelled or painful, it is a 
* ſipn the diſeaſe is of an ill condition. But he 
more eſpecially condemns it if thoſe parts are diſ- 
tended with an inflammatory tumor; and juſtly, 
ſince it denotes the viſcera there ſeated to be very 


much injured, and either that ſudden death or a 


very dangerous ſuppuration is to be feared in thoſe 
parts: and therefore he ſays, Tumor autem durus 
2 n in by e peſſimus quidem, fi- totum 


bypochon- 


* W in . Charter. Tom. VIII. pag 610. 
Ne 280, ibid. pag. 867. 
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hypochonarium occupaverit : fin vero in altera tantum 

parte fuerit, minus periculoſus, qui in finiſtra. Verum 
ſignificant tales tumores in initio quidem, periculum 
eſſe mortis brevi future; fi vero febris vigęſimum 
diem ſuperet, nec tumor interea ſubſidat, in ſuppura- 
tionem vertitur; but a hard and painful tumor 
in the hypochondrium is indeed a very bad ſign, 


jf it ocupies the whole; but if it is only in one 


part of the left hypochondrium, it is leſs dan- 


gerous. But ſuch tumors in the beginning of 
© the diſeaſe, ſignify that there is danger of ſpeedy 


« death; but if the diſeaſe is paſt the twentieth 
day, and the tumor does not in the mean time 


© ſubſide, it turns to a ſuppuration 7. Yet he 


obſerves that ſometimes bleeding at the noſe hap- 
pens, and is very uſetul in the firſt ſtage of ſuck 
diſeaſes; and therefore he orders the phyſician to 


be attentive whether the patient has a pain in his 


head, or perceives a dimneſs in his fight ; which 

are ſigns denoting a flux of blood about to follow _ 
from the noſe. For a tenſion of the hypochon- 
drium both on the right and on the left fide, he 
ranks among the ſigns of a future hæmorrhage 
from the noſe :: bur then he particularly. obſerves 
that ſuch a tenſion is without pain or inflamma- 
tion. It is therefore evident that a tenſion of the 
hypochondria is always bad if a pain attends: at 
the ſame time; although ſometimes, eſpecially in 
young people, a ſalutary hemorrhage from the 
noſe in the beginning of the diſeaſe may prevent 
all further miſchief. 3 


„„ TE. .- But 


7 Ia Prognoſt. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 612, 613. Coac. 
Prænot. N& 281. ibid. pag. 867. Epidem. 1. Charter. 
Tn. IX. pag: 60. & in Prognoſticis Charter. Tom. VIII. 
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But Hippocrates * acknowledges thoſe tumors 

of the hypochondria to be leſs dangerous, which 
are ſoft and without pain, and which yield to the 
preſſure of the finger, for they ſeem to be flatu- 
<a and if thoſe tumors occupy the hypochon- 
dria, ſtrictly ſo called, they ſeem to be lodged in 
the ſtomach or inteſtinum colon. Hence he ſays 
in another place *, At in dextris ſublati tumores, 
| gui magna quidem ex parte molles ſunt, maximeque 

prementi fi quid ſubmurmurarit, non admodum ma- 
ligni exiſtimandi ſunt ; but tumors ariſing in the 
right hypochondrium, which are in a great part 
* ſoft, and more eſpecially if upon being preſſed 
* they yield a fort of murmuring noiſe, they are 
© not to be eſteemed very malignant.“ From 
_ _ whence it would ſeem as if the hypochondria 

being tenſe and inflated, ought not to be always 
eſteemed a very bad ſign. But here we conſider 
the concurrence of many fatal ſigns together, to 
which if ſuch an inflation and tenſion of the hy- 
pochondria is joined, one may juſtly conclude 


that death is at hand. For in this caſe the diſten- 


ſion ariſes. from a putrefaction of humours gene- 
rating elaſtic matter, as alſo from a palſy of the 
ſtomach and inteſtines, whence they no longer 
reſiſt dilating cauſes, but are wonderfully expand- 
ed; to which is ſometimes joined an inflamma- 
tory diſtenſion of the liver and ſpleen. Hence 
alſo in dying people the whole abdomen is often 
' diſtended with an uniform tumor, which Hippo- 


crates remarks in his laſt aphoriſms *, which yet 


are eſteemed by many to be not genuine. For 

after having enumerated many other fatal ſigns 

| | in 

25 Ibidem, pag. 614. 1 Epidem. 4. Charter. Tom. IX. 

pag. 328, Sec. VIII. Aphor. 17. Charter. Tom. IX. 
pag. 351. | | h | 
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in diſeaſes, he ſubjoins Interituris figna bac mani- 
feſtiora fiunt, & ventres attolluntur & inflantur; 
« theſe ſigns become ſtill ſo more manifeſt, in peo- 
ple who are about to die, when the abdomen is 
© ſwelled and inflated.” But Charterius in his 
commentaries to this aphoriſm, relates the caſe of 
a lad who had a quartan fever changed into one 
acute and continual : this unhappy patient had an 
inflation of the abdomen before death, and after- 
wards the flatus was diſcharged with a conſiderable 


noiſe upon opening the abdomen ; and this doubt- 


leſs from an elaſtic matter generated by putrefac- 
tion, and filling up the cavity of the abdomen. 
The reaſon is therefore evident, why a tenſion and 
inflation of the hypochondria is to be eſteemed a 
fatal ſign in acute continual fevers. N 


ECT. 5 
FE HE general method of cure before de- 


livered F. 598, requires nothing more 
than to be varied according to the variety of 


the things indicating ; the violence of the 


ſymptoms, condition of the patient, and ſtate 
of the diſeaſe. 5 . 


The general cure of fevers deſcribed at $. 598, 
and explained more at large afterwards in the fol- 
lowing aphoriſms, does likewiſe take place in the 
cure of this fever, and therefore what has been 
ſaid there may ſuffice. But that this general treat- 
ment of fevers may be adapted agreeable to par- 
ticular caſes, it ought to be known at the ſame ' 
time what functions are injured, and what ſort of 
degeneration takes place in the ſolid and fluid 


parts; for from thence ariſes the various indica- 


F 2 7 tions. 
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tions. In a putrid ſynochus (ſee what has been 
ſaid at $. 730.) we know that many of the hu- 
mours degenerate from their healthy ſtate, ſome- 
times tending to an inflammatory thickneſs, and 
ſometimes allo inclining to too great a diſſolution, 
and therefore the diſeaſe though compriſed under 
the ſame denomination often requires a very dif- 

ferent method of cure. For there are two kinds 
of ſuch fevers obſerved, both of them continual, 
both of them corrupting the humours, and injur- 
ing almoſt all the functions of the body. One of 
them being joined with a violent inflammation, is 
ſeated in the larger veſſels and groſſer humours, 
attended with a great heat, a hard pulſe, and in 
the beginning of the diſeaſe at leaſt the pulſe is 
ſufficiently ſtrong; and the cure of this kind re- 
quires bleeding, cooling clyſters, diluent and atte- 
nuating medicines, &c. But there is another kind 
of theſe fevers obſerved, in which there is not 
found ſo great an alteration in the groſſer fluids 
of the body, but the diſorder ſeems to be ſeated 
chiefly in the very thinneſt humours : nor are ſuch 
fevers therefore attended with a great heat, nor 
are there any ſigns of an inflammatory thickneſs, 
but frequently the grofler juices are diſſolved into 
a diſeaſed thinneſs. Obſervation has taught us 
that in this laſt caſe ſuch remedies are uſeful, as 
are able by an aromatic penetrating virtue, to 
_ raiſe the Janguiſhing powers, and expel from the 
body that latent malignity by ſweats, or increaſed 
diaphoreſis, which is often received by an epidemic 


contagion ; as is obſerved in the plague and peſ- 


tilential fevers. Hence it has been cuſtomary to 
call theſe remedies alexipharmic or expulfive; of 
- Which more eſpecially rue, ſcordium, angelica, c. 
have been recommended in all ages, in which there 
is a penetrating ſpicineſs; while at the ſame one 

| there 
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there is no ſuch great danger of too much inerea- 
ſing the febrile motion, more eſpecially if they 


are drank infuſed in water. In this kind of fever, 
bleeding, clyſters, and the like kind of weaken- 
ing medicines are prejudicial. But when ſuch 
alexipharmic medicines are uſed in thoſe fevers 


which are accompanied with an inflammatory 
_ thickneſs of the blood, they make every thing 


worſe ; the ill effects of which bad practice, Sy- 


denham ſo frequently lamented in his time. For 


a malignant fever ſpreads only at times, and in- 


flammatory fevers are much more numerous; whe- 


ther the inflammatory thickneſs of the blood pre- 
exiſted before the fever, or whether it was intro- 


| duced during the violence of the fever itſelf by a 


diffipation of the thinneſt humours, and an inſpiſ- 
ſation of the reſt, For at that time phyſicians 
threw their patients into the greateſt danger 1n all 
acute diſeaſes under apprehenſions of malignity, 
whence they had recourſe to the uſe of the hotteſt 
cordials and alexipharmics. Hence Sydenham *, 
who was bold enough upon a generous principle 
to oppoſe himſelf to the torrent of this practice, 
did not heſitate to ſay, that the notion or term of 
malignity in fevers, had been more deſtructive to 
mankind than the invention of gun-powder, be- 


cauſe phyſicians more eſpecially called thoſe fevers 


malignant in which there was a more intenſe de- 
gree of inflammation than in others. But a phy- 
ſician who attends to all the appearances of a 
diſeaſe will eaſily diſtinguiſh thoſe fevers which 
partake of inflammation, from ſuch other con- 
tinual putrid ones, as from their irregular ſymp- 


_ toms, ſudden weakneſs, and leſs intenſe heat, are 
generally called malignant. But fince the main 


, 
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of the cure lies principally i in ruling or keeping the 
force of the fever under a due moderation, that 
it may not be raiſed too high, nor be rendered too 
languid; it will therefore be proper to conſult 
what has been ſaid upon this ſubject, with regard 
to the cure of fevers in general, in the commen- 
taries to F. 609 to 612. And fince alſo the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms as we there obſerved, point 
out the too great force of the fever, more eſpe- 
cially the intenſity of the heat; it is therefore 
evident that a principal regard ts to be had to 
thoſe ſymptoms. 

But that a difference in the cure will be neceſ- 
ſary, according to the different condition, age, 
ſex, and habit of the patient, &c. no one doubts : 
but of theſe we alſo treated at large in the com- 
ment to F. 602, and the other aphoriſms relating 

to the cure of fevers in general; where we alſo 
| ſpoke of ſuch things as related to the different 
ſtage of the diſeaſe, being either in its increaſe, 
height or declenſion. From theſe places there- 


fore the method of curing continual i fevers 
is to be taken. | 


8 E CF. DecxXXVlI. 
HESE fevers have Pestb called Seel 


by the ancients, and continent or con- 
tinual by the moderns, becauſe they have no 
remiſſion of their heat; but they call thoſe 
which are continual and remitting F. 727, by 
the name of ſyneches or continued. 


; We ſaid W in the ! 242% that 
a continual fever, properly ſo called, is that which 


continues in one ſtrain from the beginning to the 


end, 
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end. Theſe have been uſually called continent or 


ſynochi by the ſchool · phyſicians, concerning which 
we have juſt now treated. But where there is ob- 
ſerved a remarkable remiſſion and increaſe of the 
fever, without ever entirely leaving the patient, 
it is then called ſyneches or a continual remittent. 
But among the ancient phyſicians (urixzes wuperos 
was uſed in a more general ſignification; inſo- 
much, that they ſeemed ſometimes to comprehend 
by that name thoſe fevers which are at preſent call- 
ed ſynochi, as is evident from what Galen © ſays: 
Continue & intermittentis nomine bifarium veteres 


uti videntur. Continuas namque febres appellant in- 
terdum quidem omnes que ad integritatem non de- 


finunt. Interdum vero non omnes, que ad inte- 
gritatem febres non deſinunt, ſed illas ſolas præcipue, 
que ad judicium uſque nullam permutationem ſortiun- 
tur. Ita vero & intermittentes interdum quidem il. 
las ſolas nominant, que ad integritatem deſinunt; 
interdum vero que ad integritatem non deſinunt, ſed 
inſignes faciunt particularium acceſſionum mutationes 


in principium, incrementum, vigorem & remiſſionem. 
That the ancients ſeemed to have uſed the name 


* of continual and intermittent in a twofold ſenſe. 
For they ſometimes call continual fevers all thoſe 
which do not entirely intermit or leave the pa- 

tient. But ſometimes they do not intend all 
ſuch fevers as do not intermit, but ſuch princi- 

. pally as undergo no variation till they terminate. 
Sometimes alſo they call intermittents thoſe only 
which entirely ceaſe ; but ſometimes they uſe it 
for thoſe fevers which do not entirely ceaſe, but 
undergo conſiderable changes in their begin- 
ning, increaſe, height, and remiſſion.* He then 

1 | adds, 


Commentar. 3. in Lib. I. Epidem. Charter. Tom. IX. 
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adds, chat ſome of the younger phyficians call 
thoſe fevers which undergo no conſiderable change, 

not by the name of ſynecbes, continual, but of hy- 
nochus, continent, or continued; but thoſe only 


which did not eatirely inte rmit, but remitted and 


again increaſed, they called fneches. But the an- 


tient phyſicians have ſometimes called theſe con- 
tinual remitting fevers by the name of continual, 


and ſometimes by that of intermittents. For when 


they compared them with continual fevers, as they 


are now called, they were termed: intermittent; 
and on the contrary, if they compared them with 
thoſe fevers which entirely ceaſe or intermit, they 
were called continual : for they are a ſort of inter- 


mediate fevers, betwixt continual and intermittents. 


This ſ-emed neceſſary to be obſerved, to pre- 


vent confuſion or miſtake to thoſe, who in learn- 
ing phyſic might ſearch into 0 works of the an- 


cient phyſicians. 
Of AzpenT F 5 RS. 
8 ECT. DCCXXXVII.L. 


MON G theſe continual fevers, the. 


cauſus, or ardent fever, as it is called, 


deſerves to be particularly conſidered, becauſe 


of its frequency, danger, and e of 


cure. 


This Wer is called ardent, from the FRE heat 


which afflicts patients that lie ill of it; whence it 


is called (u2io@> & o TB 8 Nα,² ) or denominated from 


burning. But the ardent fever, properly ſo called, 
is reduced to the claſs of continual remittents, be. 


cauſe it manifeſts exacerbations or fits of increaſe, 


and 
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and does not run in a continual even courſe with- 
out alteration till it comes to a criſis, as we obſerve 
in the ſynochi or continual fevers. For all authors 
who have writ upon ardent fevers acknowledge 
this. Thus Celſusf, treating of the cure of an ar- 
dent fever, obſerves. in ipſis acceſſionibus aleo & 
aqua ægrum refrigerandum eſſe, &c. Si pituita in 
ſtomacbho coiit, inclinata jam acceſſions, Yomere co- 

gendus eſt; that the patient ought to be cooled 

'< with oil and water in the acceſſions or incteaſe of 
the fever, &c. If phlegm gathers together in 
© the ſtomach, when the acceflion or increaſe of 
the fever is going off, the patient is to be vo- 
* mited.* And Galen © ſays, quod exquijite febris 
ardens, quum omnia alia ſervet accurats tertiane in- 
dicia, eo folo differt, quod neque cum rigore invadat, 
neque ad integritatem deveniat; that a true ardent 
fever ſtrictly keeps to all the ſigns of a tertian z 
* from which it differs only by not invading with 
« a rigour or ſhivering, and not leaving the patient 
« entirely.” Likewiſe Hippocrates, in treating of 
an ardent fever, in ſeveral places mentions exacer= 
bations or fits of increaſe, which happen on days 
either equal or unequal, as we ſhall declare hereafter. 
For although other fevers may be called ardent, 


from the great intenſity of their heat*, and ſome- 


times continual fevers are thus called, more eſpe- 
cially by the modern writers, becauſe in theſe there 
is often felt a pricking or ſmart heat by the touch 
of the finger (ſee F. 7313) and even Hippocrates 
calls the fever in its greateſt violence by the name 
of tire (ſee the comment to F. 5583) yet it bas 
been cuſtomary in our days to give the name of an 
ardent fever to continual remittents, ns 

| a burn- 


f Lib. III. cap. 7. pag. 134. 8 De erigb. Lib. II. cap, 6. 
Charter. Tom, VIII. pag. 415. » Galen, ibidem. 
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a burning heat, and the other ſymptoms to be 


enumerated in the aphoriſm next following. 
When therefore intermitting fevers, eſpecially 
quotidians and tertians are prolonged, or their fits 


redoubled, ſo as to leave the patient at no time 


free from'the fever, they may be changed into an 
ardent and moſt dangerous fever. Hence Hip- 
pocrates ſays, Quæ febres non intermittentes tertio 
' quoque die vebementiores fiunt, periculoſiores; quo- 
cunque autem modo intermiſerint, citra periculum efſe 


fignificat :'* The fevers which are not intermit- 


tent become more violent and more dangerous 
every third day; whenever they do but intermit, 
it is a ſign they are without danger.“ Of this 


kind ſeems to have been that fever which Celſus“ 


tells us is by moſt phyſicians called the ſemi-ter- 


tian, namely, that other kind of tertian, longe per- 
niciofius, quod tertio quidem die revertitur, ex otflo 
autem & quadraginta boris fere ſex & triginta per 


acceſſiunem occupat (interdum etiam vel minus vel 
plus) neque ex toto in remiſſione defiſtit ; ſed tantum 
levius eft : much more dangerous than the other, 
-<- which returns on the third day; but then the fir 
©. holds almoſt thirty-ſix hours out of the forty- 
eight, and ſometimes either more or leſs ; it 
does not entirely go off in the remiſſion, but is 


only milder.“ But it is evident, this ſemi-ter- 


tian of Celſus is only a common tertian prolonged 


ſo as to have little or no intermiſſion; but as we 


ſhall preſently declare, the ſemi- tertian of Galen 


is different from this fever. If now the ter- 


tian ſhould be double, ſo as to have a new fit on 

the ſecond day, like that which will follow on the 
e % SF ACS - «bw 958 a fourth, 
1 Aphor. 53. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 162. & in 


Coac. Prænot. Ne 118. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 858. 
Lib. III. cap. 3. Pag. 116. Ls 
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fourth, the fits being protracted, will eaſily turn a 
double tertian into a continual remittent; and Cel- 
ſus * ſeems to have deſcribed a tertian under the 
name of a quotidian, and even to have almoſt con- 
founded a quotidian with a continual fever; for 
thus he expreſſes himſelt ; Quorigiane vero variæ 
ſunt, Ic. Rurſus aliæ fic deſinunt, ut ex toto ſequa= 
tur integritas : alie fic, ut aliquantum quidem mi- 
nuatur ex febre, nibilominus tamen quædam reliquiæ 
maneant, dunec altera acceſſis accedat: ac ſepe alie 
vix quidquam aut nibil remittunt, ſed ita, ut cepere, 
continuant. Deinde aliæ feruorem ingeniem babent, 
aliæ tolerabilem: aliæ quotidie pares ſunt, aliæ im- 
pares; atque invicem altes o die leniores, alteto vebe- 
mentiores, Sc. But quotidians are various; for 
* ſome of them go off, ſo as to leave the patient 
perfectly well: others again in ſuch a manuer 
that the fever is indeed in ſome degree leſs, but 
« yet ſome relicks of it continue till another fic 
comes on; and others again often remit little or 
nothing, but continue as they begun. Some 

again have a great heat, which is tolerable or mo- 

derate in others; ſome again are every day alike, 

and others vary more or leſs, becoming one day 
more gentle and another more violent, &c.? 

But thoſe continual remitting fevers which ariſe 
from the fits of a tertian lengthened out or repeat- 
ed, and which are worſe every third day, Galen 
rather chuſes to tall tertianary or ſemi-tertianary, 
becauſe they approach towards the nature of a ter- 
tian, and extend almoſt to an intermiſſion. - But 
a ſemi-tertianary fever he calls that which is a con- 
tinued quotidian, (that is to ſay, which remits in- 
deed, but does not entirely intermit !,) or forms 
| | * th 

* Ibidem. 4 Galen, Comment. 2. in Lib. VI. Epidem. 


Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 410. De Febribus, Lib. II. cap. 2. 
Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 128, 129. ! Galen de febribus, 
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an intermitting tertian: and this kind of fever alone 
he would have ſo called, becauſe it is only a tertian 


during one half of its time; whereas continual re- 


mitting fevers ariſing from the fits of a tertian re- 
peated or continued, are altogether of the natur 

à tertian. He ſeems to have been the more care- 
fol in making this diſtinction, becauſe he derived 


the origin of continual fevers from putrid phlegm, | 


but of tertians from yellow bile®; and therefore 

he would: have each of theſe cauſes diſtinctly re- 
garded in the cure of fevers, though only one dif. 
eaſe ariſes from them mixed together, namely, a 
femi- tertian fever. Even it does not feem impro- 
bable, that ſometimes an acute continual fever may 


de mixed with an intermitting tertian or quotidian, 


ſo as to produce another ſort of ſemi-tertian fever, 
and that of the worſt kind; ſince while the conti- 
nual fever goes on in a direct courſe, there is every 


or every other day a new fit of the intermitting 


fever joined with it; whence all the diſorders are 
- Increaſed. Galen * ſeems to have been acquainted 
with this complication of an intermittent with a 
continual fever, where he treats of compound and 
mixed fevers: for thus he expreſſes himſelf; Febres 
gurdem complicantur maxime cum alits ejuſdem generis, 


| vel unius ſpeciti cum aliis ejuſdem ſpeciei; eſt vero, 


& differentes (complicentur.) Nam quotidianæ 
zertianis, & his quartane ; & ejuſdem ſpeciei inter 
fe plerumgue complicantur. Sic ut quandogue tres 

artane — (id eſt quartanam triplicatam) idem 
Homo habeat. Sed bos quidem cognoſcere, non eſt om- 
nino diffcile. Quandoque vero aliqua ex intermitten- 
tium geners cum continua complicatur, di Meillimam 
dix e faciens mixtianem, Fevers 
| © are 


| = Thidem, cap. 3, 4. pa 129. 130. „ De Criſibus, 
Tab. II. cap. 7 ate Tom. VIII. pag. 416 . 
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are indeed more eſpecially complicated with 


others of the ſame kind, but ſometimes they 


« are compounded with others of a different kind. 
For generally quotidians are joined with ter- 
« tians, and thoſe again with quartans; thoſe f 
the ſame kind being generally complicated to- 

« gether ; ſo that the ſame patient ſhall ſometimes 
«© have three fits of a quartan, that is to ſay, a 
« triplicate quartan. It is not at all difficult to 
« diſcover theſe; but ſometimes a fever of the in- 
« termitting kind is complicated with one that is 
« continual, ſo as to make a very difficult and 


hardly diſtinguiſhable mixture.“ I believe I have 


ſometimes obſerved ſuch an ardent fever, thpugh 
rarely, in which there has been a manifeſt exacer- 
bation every third day, while in the mean time 
the continual fever went on, conſtantly increaſing 
during the intermediate day. Perhaps ſuch a com- 
plication may ſeem wonderful and ſcarce credible 
to many, that theſe fevers of ſuch a different kind 
ſhould continue united together without diſturbing 
each other; but I ſaw a patient afflicted with a 
quartan who was ſeized with a violent pleuriſy, 
which was attended with an acute inflammatory 
fever; but in the mean time during the whole 
courſe of this pleuriſy, the quartan fever returned 
regularly at its uſual times, nor was it diſturbed 

at the coming on of this new diſeaſe, nor by the 
bleedings or otlier medicines uſed for the cure of 


the pleuriſy. 


The fever therefore ſeems to have been of three 
kinds, to which we gave the name of Semitertianz 
namely, the Tertian whoſe fits were ſo protracted 
that little or no intermiſſion could be obſerved ; 
and this was the Semitertian of Celſus: to which 
may be referred that which became a continual 
remitting fever from the repeated fits of the Ter- 

nes tian. 
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tian. Secondly, the Semitertian of Galen com- 
pounded of a quotidian continual and an inter- 
mitting tertian fever. Laſtly, that which aroſe 
from the union of an acute continual fever with a 
tertian. But although each of theſe ſemitertians 
are dangerous, yet the ſecond is worſe than the 
former; and the third kind may. be eſteemed the 
worſt of all. 
Since therefore thoſe conſtitutions, or climates 
and ſeaſons, are very frequent which favour the 
production of intermitting fevers ; and as autum- 


nal intermittents appearing late, frequent! Occa- 
fion by the continuance or returns of their fits 


continual remitting fevers, ſee the comment to 8. 


727; therefore the reaſon is evident why ſuch diſ- : 


eaſes are frequent, and at the ſame time it may 


be underſtood from what has been ſaid, why ſuch 
fevers are dangerous, and difficult to cure; as will 


ſtill more evidently appear hereafter. 

It may be aſked therefore, whether every conti- 
nual remitting fever does not deſerve the name of 

ardent? It is certain that there are many ſuch 

fevers, which though they are always difficult to 

cure, are yet not attended with the moſt ſevere 

ſymptoms; and therefore they may be again called 


ſimply continval remitting fevers. But the fevers 


of which a few die, but more eſcape, are called 
ardent by Hippocrates * ; who obſerves that they 
prove more fatal in a wet or ſhowery autumn. 
Galen”? makes an ardent heat with an extinguiſh- 
able thirſt, to be the characteriſtic ſigns of an 


ardent fever. But concerning theſe and the other 


primary 


05 Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 64. 
3 1 3. in Lib. III. * Charter. Tom. IX. 
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primary ſymptoms which attend an ardent fever, 
we ſhall treat in the aphoriſm next following. 


SEO T. DCGERSIN-> 


H E chief ſymptoms of this fever are 
a heat almoſt burning to the touch, 
unequal in different parts, but the moſt ar- 


dent about the vital organs, but often more 


remiſs in the extremities, or even ſome- 


times with a coldneſs there) the air itſelf 


breathed out being almoſt ſcorching; a dri- 
neſs of the whole ſkin, noſtrils, mouth and 


tongue; a thick, ſhort, and laborious reſpira- 


tion; the tongue dry, yellow, black, parched 
up and rough; unextinguiſhable thirſt ſome- 
times going off ſuddenly ; an ayerſion to food, 


with ſickneſs and vomiting ; a ſenſe of an- 


guiſh, reſtleſſneſs and great wearineſs; a ſlight 
cough with a ſqueaking voice, a delirium, 
phrenzy, perpetual watchings, dozings, con- 
vulſions and exacerbations, or raging of the 
fever upon irregular days, or at unequal diſ- 
tances. 

A heat almoſt burning to the touch.] This 
fever takes its name from its great heat; but in 
what manner this heat appears to the touch of the 
phyſician in ſuch patients, was ſaid before in the 


comment to S. 731, namely, that it is ſharp or 


uneaſy to the ſenſe, together with the drineſs ; and 
not moiſt or vaporous, as ſometimes appears in 
the height of intermittents and other fevers of a 

FE | y milder 


. 
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milder nature. Hence Aritzus* ſays, that the 
fiery heat of an ardent fever is very ſharp or dry, 
and that the patients covet to touch every thing 
cold, as the walls, pavement, clothes, Sc. to 
abate the troubleſome heat. Bur it is very rarely 
that ſuch a heat is equably diffuſed throughout the 
whole body, or not at all, except in the beginning 
of ſuch fevers: for it is a good ſign in diſeaſes 
for the body to be equally hot and ſoft or moiſt, 
as we obſerved before at F. 698; but in ardent 
fevers all the very worſt ſigns uſually appear, 
when there is a moſt intenſe heat perceived about 
the vital viſcera, and towards the extremities of 
the body the heat is more remiſs, or even a cold- 
neſs is obſerved inſtead of it. For ſince the fe- 
brile heat ariſes from the great motion of the hu- 
mours from the heart, and the great reſiſtance of 
the veſſels againſt the heart, thoſe reſiſtances will 
be increaſed, when the moſt fluid parts of the hu- 
mours are diſſipated by heat, and the reſt of the 
maſs thickened or dried, fee $. 669, then the 
blood cannot be propelled to the extremities of 
the body with its due force and quantity ; and as 
the blood being now almoſt rendered impervious, 
is only moved by the veſſels and viſcera through 
the heart, it is evident a coldneſs of the extremi- 
ties muſt be always of the worſt import. Hence 
Hippocrates * ranks a burning heat in the internal 
parts, joined with a coldneſs of the extremities, 
among the figns of an ardent fever. 
But ſince when the motion of the blood is im- 
peded through many of the veſſels of the body, 
it muſt paſs through thoſe which remain pervious 
* RB ; 8 with 
De cauf. & ſign. morb. acut. Lib. II. cap. 4. pag. 16. 
De a e cap 3. Charter. . 7 622. 
de morbis, Lib. I. cap. 12. ibid. pag. 548. 2 5 
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with ſo much a greater velocity; and ſince as long 

as life continues, the blood muſt be drove through 
the lungs from the right to the left ventricle of 
the heart with a very rapid motion, being ren- 
dered more denſe or thick from a diſſipation of 

its more fluid parts, it will ſuffer a greater attri- 
tion in the pulmonary arteries, as it paſſes through 
their narrow extremities, whence an intenſe heat 
will be produced in the lungs. But as the air 
very ſoon grows hot upon being received into the 

| heated lungs by inſpiration, when it is expired 
again it will ſeem to be extremely hot; which 
may be beſt perceived by applying the back of 
the hand againſt the air as it is blown through 
the noſtrils and mouth in expiration, when it will 
be offenſive by its troubleſome heat as if it was 
diſcharged from a hot furnace. In this ſenſe the 
expired air is ſaid to be burnt : and even Aritzus 
does not -ſcruple to ſay, that thoſe afflicted with 


an ardent fever breathe out fire. 

A drineſs of the whole ſkin, noſtrils, mouth 
and tongue.]. We before enumerated drineſs a 
mong the effects of a febrile heat 5. 689: ſince 

therefore there is a great heat in an ardent fever, 
it is evident that the parts of the body which 
ought naturally to appear moiſt, muſt become _ 
dry. But this drineſs of the parts ariſes from a - 
diſſipation of the moſt thin and watery juices of | 
the blood by the febrile heat; and partly becauſe _ 
the reſt of the blood, becoming impervious and 
heſitating in the larger veſſels, diſtends them ſo as 
tocompreſs the adjacent ſmaller veſſels: and there- 
fore in ſuch patients the ſkin appears rough and 
dry, becauſe the ſubcutaneous veſſels diſtended 
Vol. VII. ä G - with 


De Curatione morbor. acutor. Lib. II. cap. 3. p. 100. 
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with impervious blood, compreſs the very ſubtle 


exhaling veſſels; while at the ſame time there is 


a deficiency of the thin ſerous parts of the blood; 
the ſame is alſo true in the eyes, noſe, mouth, 


and tongue. Hence Hipprocates ſays, that theß 


periſh with drineſs who die of an ardent fever, as 
we obſerved before in the comment to F. 100. 

A thick ſhort and laborious reſpiration. ] There 
are three times to be conſidered in reſpiration, that 
of inſpiration, expiration, and the intermediate 
ſpace betwixt inſpiration and expiration ; which 
laſt is by Galen * called the time of reſt, where he 
endeavours to explain what kind of reſpiration 
may be properly termed thick or denſe. For as 


olive-trees or vines are ſaid to be planted thick 


when they are at a ſmall diſtance from each other, 


and thin if there is a large ſpace left betwixt them; 


therefore in this ſenſe he would have us to under- 
ſtand a thick reſpiration. Quum enim ipſa reſpi- 
ratio ex contrariis motibus per quietes diſtindtis com- 
pofita fir, denſam ipſam reddet brevitas quietum, 
raram vero longitudo. For as the reſpiration 


c itſelf is compounded of contrary motions, diſ- 
< tinguiſhed from each other by ſtops of reſt, a 


© ſhortneſs of thoſe ſtops of reſt will render the 
* reſpiration thick, as the length of them will 


c render it rare.“ The thickneſs therefore, or 
rareneſs of the reſpiration reſpects the intermediate 


ſpace of time ; bur the quickneſs and flowneſs be- 


long properly to inſpiration and expiration. Quem- 


admodum enim motui propria ſunt celeritas & tar- 
ditas, ita & quantitati quietum raritas & denſitas. 
For as ſwiftneſs and ſlowneſs are terms properly 
_ © relative to motion, fo is thickneſs or rareneſs 
with 


N 
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« with reſpect to quantity at reſtu.“ But a large 


or ſmall reſpiration denotes a different dilatation 


of the reſpirative organs. The reſpiration there- 


fore which is thick and ſhort, denotes a quickneſs 
of the inſpiration and expiration, and that there is 


but a very ſhort ſpace intercepted betwixt thoſe 
contrary motions. But a laborious reſpiration de- 
notes difficulty and trouble in the performance of 
thoſe motions z concerning which, ſee what has 
been ſaid at $. 734. But ſince there is ſo great a 


burning heat about the vital organs, and the blood 


is moved with great rapidity through the lungs, 
being in a manner roaſted by the intenſe heat, it 
will meet with great difficulty in paſſing through 


the narrow extremities of the pulmonary artery ; 


whence the reaſon is evident, why theſe unhappy 
patients breathe ſo quick and with ſo much labour, 
namely, that they may receive an agreeable cool- 


"neſs from the inſpired air, and forward the courſe 


of the blood through the lungs. 616] 

The tongue dry, yellow, black, parched up 
and rough.] In a healthy perſon the tongue and 
all the internal parts of the mouth are continually 
moiſt ; but when the body is tortured with the 
intenſe heat of an ardent fever, all theſe parts 
become dry; hence Hippocrates * in ſeveral places 
ranks a drineſs and roughneſs of the tongue among 
thoſe appearances, which are obſerved in an ar- 
dent fever. For the extremities of the ſmalleſt 
exhaling veſſels placed in the ſurface of the tongue, 
being deprived of their juices become dry and 
dead ; or being ſtuffed up with impervious juices, 

| 2 and 
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and thruſt forward by the impulſe of the vital 
blood urging behind, they will ſtick out beyond 
the ſurface of the tongue, and form that foulneſs 
as it is called, which appears firſt yellow, then 
brown, and afterwards often turns to a perfect 
black, the extremities of theſe ſmall veſſels de- 
prived of their juices being rendered gangrenous. 
If now at the ſame time there is a great drineſs, 
ſo as to render the tongue rough and unequal, it 
is always one of the worlt preſages, becauſe we 
thence know that the ſurface of the. ceſophagus, 


ſtomach and inteſtines, are affected in the ſame 


manner; and therefore that the ingeſted liquors 
will meet with a very difficult paſſage into the 


body, as the mouths of the abſorbing veins being 


corrugated and dried up refuſe them admittance z 
while in the mean time the intenſe heat and agita- 
tion of the blood call aloud for a great quantity 


of diluent fluids. Aritæus * likewiſe ſeems to 


have remarked, that the tongue points out the in- 
ternal ſtate of the body, more ef] pecially if we read 
the obſcure text agreeable to the ingenious im- 
provement of the "celebrated Petite: for then 
Aritæus after having ſaid that the tongue is rough, 
dry and black in an ardent fever, adds, hc enim 


(lingua) omnia interna ſigniſicat; for this part, the 


tongue, repreſents all that are internal.“ Hence 


it is evident, that the foulneſs appearing on the 
ſurface of the tongue, does not ariſe from ſmoaky 


- vapours aſcending upward from the ſtomach, and 
adhering to the tongue, as was formerly taught 


in the phyſical ſchools. Even Helmont * judici- 
 oully oppoſcs this error, when he ſays, Non eſt 
ergo 


x De curatione Morbor. acut. Lib. II. cap. 3. pag. 100, C, 


Y Tbidem in natis uti & pag. 255. 
* In Capitulo Latex humor neglectus, Ne 28. pay. 3 3 5. | 
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ergo lingue ariditas cruſtataque eus ſordes, in fe- 


bribus effectus, five indicium exhalationis e ſtomach? 
(etiam potum non coquente) ſurſum delate : ſed eft 
defectus laticis deturpati, vel egeſtate penuriof ; 
The drineſs and foul cruſt of the tongue in fe- 
vers is not therefore the effect or ſign of an ex- 
* halation from the ſtomach, (even not digeſting 
drink) diſcharged upward ; but iris from a de- 
« ficiency of the diſcoloured lymph or moiſture, 
or from a ſcantineſs of its diſcharge.* But we 
begin to conceive the firſt hopes of recovery in 
theſe malignant diſeaſes, when ſomething of a 
moiſture appears upon the tongue ; for then the 
cruſt formed by the dead extremities of the veſſels 
becomes ſoft, turgid, and raiſed up, ſeparating 
trom the living parts by the impulle of rhe vital 
humours, perfectiy i in the fame manner as in the 
ſeparation or caſting off of other gangrenous parts. 
It then often happens that the tongue which is be- 
fore dry and rough, but not yet black, throws up 
a cruſt, which beginning to ſeparate from the ſub- 


* 


jacent parts of the tongue, then puts on a black 


colour; but then under this cruſt, and in ſeveral 
parts betwixt the fiſſures, there manifeſtly appears 


a moiſture as a happy ſign; and then ſuch a black- 


neſs of the tongue likewiſe accompanied with a 
mo.ſ{ture, is not at all a bad ſign, but bids us 
hope for the beſt; in the ſame manner as when the 
parts corrupted by a gangrene turn the moſt black 
when they begin to be ſeparated and thrown off 
from the living parts. From what has been ſaid, 

it is evident why Hippocrates * treating of an ar- 
dent fever, ſays, Color lingua primo quidem tempore, 
qualis eſe conſucvit, verum valde ficca eſt; proce- 
dente vero tempore induratur, & exaſperatur, 


6 craſſe eit, 
% De Morbi Lib. II 8 55 6. Charter. Tom. VII. pag 584. 
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craſſeſcit, & nigreſcit. Si ſane per initia bæc con- 
tingant, celeriores judicationes fiunt, ſi poſterius, tar. 
diores ; The colour of the tongue is during the 
© firſt time of the fever, like that which we uſy- 
ally obſerve; but is very dry ; but in the time of 
the increaſe it grows hard and rough, thick and 
black. If now theſe appearances happen towards 
the beginning of the dileaſe, they denote a more 
ſpeedy determination of it, but if they happen 


KG A M MW M & 


Thus he deſcribes the ſucceſſive changes of the 
tongue, mentioning that it grows thick and black 
in the laſt place, and from thence takes his ſign 
of the future event of the diſeaſe; and adds, that 
the tongue is not dry as it was in the firſt ſtage 
of the diſeaſe ; whence it ſeems very probable, that 


the tongue then appears to be moiſt when it grows 


thick and black : for when thoſe dry cruſts begin 
to grow moiſt and riſe up, the tongue not only 
appears thicker, but the patient alſo frequently 
complains that the tongue then feels as if it was 
increaſed in its bulk, and covered over with a ſort 
of wool. For ſo long as that great drineſs con- 
tinues in the tongue, there can be no hopes of a 
criſis. This opinion is further confirmed by what 
we read in his Coan prognoſftics*; where we find 
him repeating almoſt the ſame with what we have 
before cited, and then adds as follows: Progreſſ 
autem temporis lingua exaſperatur, & liveſcit, & 


later, they denote a more flow termination.“ 


—— 


rumpitur : lethale. Si vero valde nigreſcat, in de- 


cimo quario die criſim futuram ſignificat. Pericu- 
lofiſſima eſt nigra & cum virore pallida; But in 
* proceſs of time the tongue becomes rough, 
« livid and fiſſured, which is a fatal ſign. But if 
* the tungue looks very black towards the 'four- 


© teenth. 


d No 230. Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 865. 


— 
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« teenth day, it denotes a crifis about to happen. 


The molt dangerous colour of the tongue is a 


black mixed with a pale green.“ Thus he ob- 


ſerves that a very black tongue denotes a criſis, 


namely, when it is joined with moiſture, as is evi- 


dent from what we faid before; but that a black 


tongue with drineſs is the moſt dangerous. For 
unleſs we thus explain this prognoſtic, the terms 
directly contradict each other. \ | 
Unextinguiſhable thirſt ſometimes going off 
ſuddenly.} Where we treated of thirſt as a febrile 
ſymptom F. 636, it appeared that drought de- 
noted an imperviouſneſs of the humours, or elſe 
that it was occaſioned from an acrimony, either 
faline, oily, bilious or alcaline, or from putrid 
excrements in the firſt paſſages. But in an ardent 
fever great thirſt attends, as we demonſtrated be- 
fore; and the thinneſt parts of the blood being 
diſſipated, the reſt become impervious. More- 
over by ſuch an intenfe heat (fee $. 6£9,) the ſa- 
line and oily parts of the blood are rendered more 
acrid and inclined to putrefaction: the bile is firſt 
corrupted, and then is lodged about the ſtomach 


and adjacent parts, ſo as to form putrid excre- 
ments 1n the firſt paſſages. Ir is therefore evident 


that all the cauſes of thirſt concur in an ardent 
fever; and hence alſo a burning heat with into- 
lerable thirſt, are reckoned by Galen as the pa- 
thognomic ſigns of an ardent fever, as we faid 
before under the preceding aphoriſm. An ardent 
fever is therefore ſeldom obſerved without an in- 


tenſe thirſt, unleſs there are figns at the. fame 


time that the brain is injured. Therefore when 


Hippocrates © in deſcribing ardent fevers, ſays, 


that they were without intenſe thirſt ; he adds 
G 4 Og: likewiſe, 


© Epidemic, Lib. III. Charter Tom. IX. pag. 271, &c. 
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likewiſe, that the patients were comatous from 
the beginning; and that in the exacerbations the 
patient was forgetful, regardleſs or ſpeechleſs; all 
which denote that the actions of the brain were 
diſturbed, and conſequently oppreſſed, ſo that 
although the cauſes of thirſt were preſent, yet the 
mind could not perceive the thirſt. Hippocrates 
4 in another place ſays, Quos in febribus ardentibus 
plerumque leviter proritant tuſſes aridæ, non admo- 
dum fiticuloft int; That thoſe who are troubled 
with ſlight dry coughs in ardent fevers, are ge- 
_ ©. nerally not much troubled with thirſt:ꝰ but Galen 
obſerves in his commentaries to this aphoriſm, 
that the irritatien of ſuch a ſlight cough derives 
a greater quantity of moiſture to the parts, and 
therefore that this is the cauſe why ſuch patients 
are leſs thirſty ; which ſeems very probable. But 
when the functions of the brain are diſturbed by 
the violence of the fever, or diſtenſion of the veſſels 
of the encephalon with impervious blood, the 
thirſt is often ſuddenly removed, though all the 
cauſes of it continue in the body, and are even 
frequently increaſed. But ſuch an abolition of the 
thirſt, is juſtly eſteemed one of the worſt ſigns (as 
is evident from what was ſaid before in the com- 
ment to F. 637.) 5 ; 

An averſion to food, with fickneſs and vomit- 
ing.] It is very common for the worſt fevers, 
among which thoſe of the ardent kind hold almoſt 
the firſt place, to injure almoſt all the functions 
of the body at one and the ſame time: no wonder 
therefore if thoſe are depraved whoſe office it is to 
receive, retain, and digeſt the food, &c. Bur 
more eſpecially theſe ſymptoms attend ardent fe- 
vers, becauſe all the humours ſo much incline to 


5 putrefaction 
5 Aphor. 54. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 169. 
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putrefaction by the increaſed heat; and above all, 

the bile is more eſpecially thus inclined to dege- 
nerate, as appears from the fœtid ſmell of the 
mouth in theſe diſeaſes, the diſagreeable taſte, un- 
quenchable thirſt, foulneſs of the tongue, and molt 
fœtid ſtools, Sc. And that this is the moſt fre- 
quent cauſe of ſickneſs and vomiting in fevers, 
appears from what has been ſaid before at F. 642, 
Ne 1. Add to this, that when ſuch an intenſe 
burning heat is perceived in this diſeaſe about the 
precordia, the liver, ſtomach, or other adjacent 
viſcera, are often inflamed ; and from thence again 


the ſame ſymptoms may ariſe, as we demonſtrated _ 


before in treating of a nauſea and vomiting. Bur 
it is remarkable that ſuch patients have an aver- 
fon chiefly to fiſh, fleſh, eggs, and the like, 
which ſpontaneouſly incline to putrefaction, and 
have a defire almolt for nothing bur water, and 
acid or aceſcent liquors. But fometimes it happens 
that they reject every thing that is given them, 
which is a very bad ſign: and which Hippoerates 
* obſerved to have happened in thoſe continual 
fevers, which he ſays never intermit, but every 
other day reſemble an intermitting tertian, by the 
return of exacerbations or fits; which therefore 
may be juſtly called ardent, fince he'tells us they 
are accompanied with the ſame moſt violent, and 
conſtantly attending ſymptoms ; but he remarks 
that theſe fevers, maximum & perpetuum fignum 
comitabatur, quod cibos omnes plerique averſarentur, 
11/que maxime, quibus cetera quoque pernicioſa exiſte- 
rent; © are attended with a very conſiderable and 
* conſtant ſign, namely, that the patient has for 
the molt part an averſion to all ſorts of food, 

SED _ Re more 


Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 46, 30. 
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more eſpecially to thoſe which are more mif- 
* chievous and hurtful than the reſt.“ 


Anguiſh, 'reſtleſſneſs.} A thick, ſhort, and la- 


borious reſpiration, which we obſerved before to 
be an attendant on an ardent fever, denotes that 


the blood has a difficult paſſage through the 


 finalleſt extremities of the pulmonary artery, and 
therefore it will be alſo joined with anguiſh, (as 
is evident from what was faid, at $. 631.) But 
alſo the ſame diſorder ſometimes ariſes about the 
liver in an ardent fever, when the blood being 
rendered too thick by the febrile heart, cannot paſs 
through the ſmalleſt extremities of the vena por- 
tar um; and therefore this will be another cauſe of 
anguiſh. Moreover, it is proved under the title of 
anguiſh in fevers, that putrid bile collected about 


the precordia, has ſometimes produced the very 


worft kind of anguiſh; and as this frequently 
takes place in an ardent fever, the reaſon is evident 
why anguiſh and reſtleſs toſſings of the body al- 


molt conſtantly attend in this diſeaſe, as Hippo- 


crates remarks in ſeveral parts of his books of 
epidemics. But that this is a bad ſign in theſe 
fevers, he obſerves, when he ſays, Tertianariæ fe- 


bres cum anxietate, maligne; © Tertianary fevers | 


with anguiſh are malignant f.“ 


Great wearineſs.] When people feel a ſoreneſs 


all over them after too much exerciſe or motion 
of body, as if they were bruiſed, more eſpecially 
if they have not been uſed to exerciſe, and if at 
the ſame time they are faint from the over fatigue, 
then a great wearinels or laſſitude is ſaid to attend. 
But when there is ſuch a troubleſome ſenſe in fevers, 
it denotes that the humours are agitated with a 
moſt rapid motion, or that the blood being ren- 

| | | dered 


f Coac. Prænot. No 33. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 854. 
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dered impervious by an inflammatory thickneſs, 


cannot paſs but with difficuity through the ulti- 


mate extremities of the arteries, (as we ſaid before 


in the comment to F. 734.) From what has been 
already faid, it is evident that theſe cauſes take 
place in an ardent fever; whence: Hippocrates 5 
ranks great laſſitude or wearineſs among the ſymp- 
toms of an ardent fever, and which he calls 
oſteocopic, when the body is ſhook ſo that the 

ain extends even to the bones. When therefore 
ſuch a laſſitude or ſenſe of wearineſs attends from 
the beginning of an ardent fever, and holds for a 
long time, we know that there is an inflammatory 


_ thickneſs of the blood, which continuing and daily 


increaſing by the diſcaſe, will afterwards be very 
difficult to diſſolve. But if the patient eſcapes 
from theſe diſorders, we are to expect an altera- 
tion of the tenacity, or thickneſs. of the humours 
into matter, and a tranſlation of it into various 
parts of the body. For this reaſon perhaps Hip- 
pocrates ® ſays, Laſſi tudine per febres laborantibus, 
ad articulos, ac maxime circa maxillas, abſceſſus 


_ oriuntur ; That thoſe afflicted with laſſitudes in | 


t fevers, have abſceſſes formed at the joints, and 
* more eſpecially about or behind the jaws.” But 
it will appear hereafter at $. 741, that parotides are 
frequently formed in ardent fevers. 
Slight cough. ] That this accompanies an ar- 

dent fever, 5 lately obſerved to us in treating 
of the indelible thirſt in this diſeaſe; But ſuch a 
ſlight cough may proceed from a turgeſcence of 
the blood-veſſels of the lungs, diſtended too much 
with impervious blood, ſo as to compreſs the air- 
veſſels of the lungs, that their ſurfaces rub againſt 

1 


5 De victu in morbis acutis, Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 118. 
h Aphor. 3 1. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 152. 
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each other; for then ſuch a dry and irritating 
cough will attend, as we obſerved before in a pe- 


ripneumony. But Hippocrates * has obſerved, 


that an ardent fever loves to tura into a peripneu- 
mony, and that few then eſcape ; and therefore 
a ſlight cough ariſing from this cauſe affords a 
very bad ſign. Moreover Sydenham “ has ob- 
ſerved, that the patient is ſometimes fatigued with 
a troubleſome cough in continual fevers through- 


out the whole courſe of the diſeaſe; and he be- 


lieved that this happened when thin fluxile hu- 
mours were expreiſed through the exhaling veſſels, 
by the tumultuous motion of the blood from the 


fever, into the air-veſſels of the lungs, or by a di- 


Jatation or diſtraction of thoſe exhaling veſſels, 
whence the very ſenſible membranes of the tra- 
chea became continually irritated : but he confeſſes 
in the mean time that he did not apprehend much 
danger from this ſymptom. Of this kind ſeem 
to have been thoſe coughs which Hippocrates ' 
tells us he has obſerved in ardeat fevers, when he 
ſays, Tuſſes quidem febrium erant comites, ſcribere 
autem non poſſum læſionem, vel utilitatem, que a 
Zuſſe fiebat; * Theſe fevers were indeed attended 
with coughs, but I cannot ſay that any miſchief 
© or utility proceeded from the cough.” 

A ſqueaking voice.] This is the ſharp or ſhrill 
voice which Hippocrates * condemns ; and Holle- 


rius makes this ſo fatal a fign (as we obſerved in 


the comment to F. 60g. Ne 2.) that he aſſures 


us he never knew one recover after ſpeaking with 


ſuch a voice. But this happens when the fauces 
5 | V 
De AﬀeQtionibus, cap. 3. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 622. 
k Sect. I. cap. 4. pag. 83. | | 
* Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 50. 5 
'In Prorrhet. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. Ful. pag. 732. 
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being greatly dried up, the voice does not paſs. 
through ſoft and moiſt membranes as in health, 
but reverberates, as if it was drove through a 
dry, ſmooth, metalline tube. It is not ealy to 
deſcribe in words what this kind of voice is, bur 
a perſon who has once heard it in a patient, will 
eaſily diſtinguiſh it again. N 
Delirium, phrenzy, perpetual watchings, doz- 
ings, convulſions.] For all theſe denote that the 


brain is injured; and it is evident from what was 


ſaid in the hiſtory of theſe febrile ſymptoms, and 


what will be ſaid hereafter when we come to treat 


of a phrenzy, that ſuch cauſes exiſt in an ardent 
fever; or if they do not attend in the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, they may all of them be produced 
by the fever itſelf and its intenſe heat. Hence alſo 


| Hippocrates in ſeveral places of his epidemics, 


and in other parts of his works, mentions theſe as 
ſymptoms of an ardent fever. „FFF 
Exacerbations of the fever on unequal days. 
It was ſaid before at F. 738. from Galen, that an 
exquiſite ardent fever retains all the ſigns of an ex- 
quiſite tertian, and that it differs only in not in- 
vading with a rigour or ſhivering, and in not com- 
ing to perfect intermiſſions; and that this was the 
reaſon why he ranks an ardent fever not among the 
ſynochi or continent, but among the continual 
remitting fevers. But in the fevers which he calls 
tertianary or ſemi-tertianary, which he likewiſe re- 


fers to an ardent fever, if they are attended with 


the bad ſymptoms before enumerated, the exacer- 
bations happen always on unequal days. Hence 
the ardent fever ſeems alſo to have ſomething of 
the nature of an intermittent ; and from hence fre- 
quently when ſuch fevers are extended to a great 
length, they afterwards change to intermittents; 
and even ſometimes, as we ſaid before, when in- 

| termitting 
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termitting fevers ſpread epidemically, and appear 
early in the ſummer- months, they often paſs un- 
der this appearance. But it will appear at 5. 741, 
that ſometimes alſo in ardent fevers the exacerba- 
tions happen on equal days, and with a very bad 
ſign; as the patient's ſtrength is more weakened 
by the frequent and repeated new acceſſions: and 
yet then for the moſt part the exacerbations attend 
on unequal days; as, for example, when an in- 
termitting quotidian or double tertian is joined with 
a continual fever, or when the fits of ſuch a fever 
| being prolonged, it never comes to an entire 
| remiſſion. e „„ 


S'E'C TO BOEKL.” 


HE cauſe of this fever is generally too 

much labour, long journies, the heat 

of the ſun, thirſt continued for a long time, 

the uſe of heating fermented liquors, ſharp 

ſpices, exceſſive venery, immoderate fatigue, 
more eſpecially in the ſummer-time, c. 


As an ardent fever acknowledges for its proxi- 
mate cauſe, the blood deprived of its more fluid 
and mild parts (as we ſhall obſerve at $. 742.) 
an inflammation throughout the body, with great 
ſtrength of the vital powers enſues : it is therefore 
evident, that among the cauſes may be enumerated 
every thing which inſpiſſates the blood by diſſipat- 
ing its thinneſt parts, renders the humours more 
acrid, or increaſes their motion by a ſtimulus. For 
by ſuch things an ardent fever may be raiſed, even 
in the moſt healthy perſon ; more eſpecially if the 
.epidemical conſtitution or ſeaſonof the year favours 
'the production of theſe fevers. Hence it is 0 
| | ent 
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dent why too much labour, more eſpecially to 
people not accuſtomed to it, and the making of 
jong journies, produce ardent fevers, eſpecially in 
the violent heat of the ſun; as alto from thirſt a 
| long time ſupported; and hence Hippocrates ® | 
ſays, that an ardent fever generally ariſes after long 
journies and continued thirſt; and reckons ardent . 
fevers among the diſeaſes of the ſummer-time *. 
Alſo the like cauſes with thoſe mentioned in the 
text are aſſigned to an ardent fever by Galen ?. 
When generals are obliged to march and move 
their camps in the ſummer-time, and more eſpe- 
cially if there is ſcarcity of water, ſometimes the 
whole army is afflifted with this Kind of fever; 
whence an ardent fever is juſtly ranked among the 
diſeaſes of the camp. But, among the humours 
inhabiting the body, the ancient phylicians accuſe 
the bile more eſpecially as the cauſe of ardent fe- 
vers. Hippocrates * fays, that an ardent fever 
ariſes from a commotion of the bile : and in ano- 
ther place he remarks, that bilious people are 
more readily invaded by this diſeaſe. Ariczus * 
tells us, that the urine is extremely bilious ia an 
ardent fever. But Galen * teſtifies, that not an 
accumulation of the bile in any part of the body, 
but only about the ſtomach, kiadles an ardent fe- 
ver, eſpecially its orifice and lower parts of the 
liver; namely, where the biliary ducts, pylorus, 
and inteſtinum ' duodenum are placed. But we 
| 7 know 
De victu in morbis acutis, Charter. Tom. XI. pag. 116, Kc. 
Apbor. 21. Sect. III. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 116. 
2 Comment. II. in Lib. I. Epidem. Charter, Tom. IX. 
ag. . | | 
, : De AﬀeQionibus, cap. 3. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 622. 
De Morbis, Lib. I. cap. 12. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 547. 
De cauſis & ſignis morbor. acutor. Lib. II. cap. 4. p. 16. 
if N I. in Lib. I. Epidem, Charter, Tom. IX. 
pag. 18, 8 ee 
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know that the bile becomes more acrid and ſemi- 
putrid by too much labour, with the ſummer's heat, 
and the other cauſes mentioned in the text; and 
therefore the reaſon is evident, why an ardent fever 
may ariſe from theſe cauſes. Thus it is obſerved, 
that after the moſt ſcorching heats of the ſummer, 
in autumn, ſemi-tertianary fevers have raged with 
the moſt violence, and that all ſuch patients have 
diſcharged a great quantity of corrupt bile both 
upwards and downwards; whether the evacuation 
was excited either by nature or art. For the reſt, 
we have treated of the cauſes mentioned in this 


aphoriſm in the comment to F. 586, where we con⸗ 


ſidered all thoſe as the particular cauſes of fevers, 


Be oe es DCCXLI. | 


| HE courſe of an ardent fever is as 
follows : it very often proves fatal on 


the third or fourth day, and ſeldom paſſes 


over the ſeventh day; if it is a perfect cauſus 


or ardent fever, it often goes off with an ha- 


morrage, which, if ſmall on the third or fourth 


day, is a fatal ſign ; this may be foretold from 


a pain in the neck, a heavineſs in the temples, 
a darkneſs or miſt before the ſight, a labour- 
ing motion of the præcordia without a ſenſe 

of pain, involuntary tears without any other 

fatal fign, a redneſs in the face and itching of 
the noſe; and this hæmorrhage is the beſt 


when it happens on acritical day: ſometimes 


the fever goes off likewiſe on a critical day by 
vomiting, a diarrhcea, ſweat, urine, or a thick 
ſpitting ; a return or increaſe of the fever on 

: | equal 
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equal days is very bad if it happens before 'F 
the ſixth; in this caſe a black urine, thin, 
or ſmall in quantity is fatal, a ſpitting of blood 
is fatal, as alſo is bloody urine; the degluti- 
tion or ſwallowing being injured is bad, a 
coldneſs of the extremities is very bad, as alſo 
a redneſs and ſweating of the face; a ſwelling | 
under the ears not coming to ſuppuration is 
fatal; as alſo is too great a flux from the 
bos : when the fever with a trembling 
turns to a delirium, or to a peripneumony with 
a delirium, it then ends in death; this kind of 
fever is the worſt, which ariſes after ſevere 
gripes of the bowels: but it ſometimes goes 
off critically with a rigour or cold flurering, 


Since every fever. terminates either in death, 
health, or another diſeaſe, (ſee $. 591.) it will be 


therefore of uſe for us to ſee what the obſervations 
of phyſicians teach concerning the various exit of 


this dangerpus fever, and what changes happen, 
when it tends either to a good or bad end. For 
thence may be had the beſt prognoſis, and at the 
ſame time may be derived the curative indications, 
pointing out by what method and by what reme- 

dies the fatal exit of this diſeaſe, may be prevented; 


and, on the contrary, thoſe endeavours of nature z 


promoted which inclin? to health. 
It very often proves fatal on the third or 
fourth day, and ſeldom paſſes over the ſeventh 
day, if it is a perfect cauſus or ardent fever.} Since 
o many and ſuch malignant ſymptoms attend an 
ardent fever, as we have already ſeen at 5. 739. 


it will not ſeem wonderful to wa one, if nature 


% ----- 8. . , Wong. 
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being overcome ſhould in a little time ſink under 
the diſeaſe, and the patient expire. Malignæ enim 


febres, & que cum graviſſimis funt fig nis, quarto 


die vel prius interficiunt. * For malignant fevers, 
and ſuch as are attended with the moſt violent 
6 ene kill on the fourth day or ſooner,” 
ſays Hi 

Hippocrates in the moſt violent diſeaſe to this ſpace 
from the firſt atrack ; bur the fecond claſs he ob- 
ſerves may be extended to the ſeventh day; and 
within this ſpace is an exquiſite ardent fever limited 
by Galen. For as we obſerved before at 5. 738, 


| he compares an exquiſite tertian with an ardent 


fever, from which he ſays the latter differs only in 


its not invading with a rigour or ſhivering, nor in 


coming to a perfect remiſſion. Hence as an ex- 

uifite tertian terminates in ſeven fits or periods, 
ſo an exquiſite ardent fever, as he tells us, comes 
to an end of neceſſity within the firſt week *. But 


the ſwift courſe of the moſt acute diſeaſe and its 


fatal event, we learn from the number and vio- 
tence of the ſymptoms. Quum enim morbus pera- 
cutus eſt, flatim extremos habet labores ;, For when 
the diſeaſe is per- acute, the patient has immedi- 
© ately extreme anguiſh or ſufferings x. And hence 
Hippocrates has diſtinguiſhed the diſeaſes which 
ſwiftly tend to health or deſtruction, when he ſays?, 
Qui vero breviſſimo tempore judicabuntur, facilius 
prænoſcuntur, maximè namque ab initio inter ſe diſſi- 
dent. Qui enim ſuper fuluri ſunt, facile ſpirant do- 
lore vacant, noftu dormiunt, & alia ſecuriſſima ba- 


bent figna. Qui vero pereunt, difficile ſpirant de. 


lirant, vigilant, cæteraque habent ſigna peſſima. 
RD b © That 
In Prognoft. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 663, 664. 
Galen de Crifib. Lib. II. cap. 6. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
pag. 415. * Aphor. 7. Sect. I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 12. 
I In Prognoſtic. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 667. 


ppocrates *. But the firſt term is fixed by 
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Fiat thoſe diſeaſes which come to a criſis in the 
© ſhorteſt time are more eaſily foreknown, as they 
© differ widely from each other, even at the be- 


© ginning. For they who are to ſurvive, breathe 


«* eaſily or without pain, get ſleep in the night, 
* and have. other ſigns of the greateſt ſecurity. 
© But thoſe who are to periſh breathe difficultly, 


care delirious, watchful, and attended with other 


© ſigns of the worſt import. When therefore all 
the ſymptoms are very violent, and continuall 

increaſe from the beginning of the fever, we foreſee 
that death will follow in a ſhort time.. But when 


an exquiſite ardent fever, or one that is continual, 


or continual but daily remitting, is joined with '4 
tertian, which excites new exacerbations or fits of 
increaſe every third day, while in the beginning of 
ſuch a diſeaſe the preceding ſymptoms are more 
violent, it is evident, that the patient's ſtrength 
being broke by the ſwiftneſs and numerous ſymp- 
toms of the difeaſe, there is danger leſt the pa- 
tient ſhould be extinguiſhed in the coming on of 
a new fit. Even Galen * obſerves, that frequently 
the very hour of death may be predicted by the 
phyſician, if he does but carefully attend to the 


time of the exacerbations in theſe diſeaſes; and if 


he alſo diſtinguiſhes whether the patient finds him 
ſelf worſe in the beginning, height, or declenſion 
of the fits. For ſometimes in theſe worſt diſeaſes, 


as he well obſerves, the extremities grow ſo cold 


in the beginning of the exacerbations that they 
can hardly be reduced to their natural warmth; 
the pulſe is ſmall or almoſt imperceptible, Sc. 


others in the height of the diſeaſe have a delirium, 


coma, or intolerable anguiſh and burning heat, Sc. 
H 2 | but 


z De diebus decret. Lib. I. cap. 10. Charter. Tom. VIII. | 


Pag. 447. 
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but ſome in the declenſion of the diſeaſe, have faint- 
ing fits, cold ſweats, and a ſmall, unequal, and ob- 
ſcure pulſe, &c. Now according as theſe moſt 
maligoant ſymptoms are obſerved in this or that 
ſtage of the exacerbations, ſo it will be probable 
that the patient will expire about the ſame time of 
the exacerbation or fit next following. 

But the fourth day is often fatal, more eſpecially 
in the moſt violent ardent fever, whoſe fits of in- 
creaſe happen on equal days; for then the exacer- 
-bation does not fall out upon the third, but on the 
fourth day. Hence Hippocrates * obſerves, Quæ 
diebus paribus exacerbantur, ea paribus judicantur ; 
quorum vero acceſſiones diebus imparibus fiunt, diebus 


imparibus judicantur. Circuituum autem diebus pa- 


ribus judicantium primus eft decretorius quartus, ſex- 
tus, odtlavus, Ir. circuituum vero imparibus diebus 
judicantium primus eſt tertius, quintus, ſeptimus, Cc. 
+ That thoſe fevers which are exaſperated on equal 
days, come to a criſis upon equal days; but-thoſe 
< whoſe acceſſions or fits happen on unequal days, 
ſuch terminate on uneven days. But the courſe or 
circuit of: thoſe terminating upon even days i 

chiefly uponone that is critical, as the fourth, ſixth, 
eighth, &c. but the circuit of thoſe coming to 
a criſis upon unequal days is more eſpecially the 
third, fifth, ſeventh, Sc.“ Hence he remarks ?, 
that in the worſt kind of the ardent fever, the 
ſymptoms were moſt violent on the fourth day, 
attended with ſweats, in ſome mealure cold, with- 
out any warmth in the extremities, which, conti- 
nued livid and cold without any thirſt: it is there- 
fore evident, that the patient then heſitates as it 
were in the agonics of death; and if they yet ſur- 
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vive that fit, he obſerves, they periſn the next, 
namely, on the ſixth day. Another difference 
with reſpe& to the fourth day ariſes from hence, 
that frequently the firs of increaſe which happen 
on uneven days, appear before their uſual time; 
hence when the diſeaſe begias on the firſt day with 
a fir of increaſe, the patient ſeems to be a little 
relieved on the ſecond day ; but then on the be- 
ginning of the thiid day, or towards the latter 
end of the ſecond, a new fit comes on; and then 
the third fit appearing ſtill ſooner, falls out upon 
the fourth day, and frequently the patient expires 
in the beginning of ſuch an exacerbation. Whence 
in another place Hippocrates © ſays of continual 
fevers increaſing on the third day; ff guartus dies 
tertio quidguam in bis ipfis ſimile habuerit, in periculo 
| ver/afan ger; © that if on the fourth day the 
patient has a fit like that which appeared on the 
third, he is in danger.“ 

When therefore there is a true and excuilite ar- 
dent fever attended with intolerable burning heat, 


inextinguiſhable thirſt, and other ſymptoms of the 


worſt kind, it ſeldom exceeds the ſeventh day: 

but when all the ſymptoms are milder, the fever 
being yet of the ſame nature, namely, continual 
remitting, it is often called ardent notwithſtanding; 
and though ſuch a fever is dangerous, yet it does 
not ſo ſoon deſtroy the body, but runs out. ro a 
greater length before it terminates either in death, 

another diſeaſe, or in health. Thus Hippocrates a 
deſcribes an ardent fever, when he ſays, that it 
terminates or comes to a criſis at the ſooneſt on 
the ninth or tenth day, but at longeſt on the four- 


teenth. But a fever of a much milder nature, 
| H 3 which 


De vicdu 11 acut. 8 Tom. XI. pag. 149. 
De Affectionibus, cap. 3. Charter. Tow. VII. Pag 622, 
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which yet is called ardent, he ſays in another 
place*, terminates within the ſpace of ſeyenteen 
days. In his Coan Prognoſtics * he ſays ; Febres 
ardentes quatuordecim dies dijudicant, aut allevantes, 
aut perimentes. * That ardent fevers come to an 
* end in fourteen days, either by relieving or ex- 
tinguiſhing the patient.“ But in the text he does 
not call this fever ſimply a cauſus or exquiſite ar- 
dent fever, but cauſodes; which denotes milder 
fevers of the ſame kind; which laſt term occurs 


in ſeveral places, where ſuch milder fevers are de- 


ſcribed in his works. But in other places, Hippo- 
crates has uſed theſe words promiſcuouſly. Thus, 
where he relates that extraordi ary caſe of a patient, 


where the diſeaſe terminated on the hundredth day, 


he ſays; that the parient was taken with an acute 


fever of the ardent kind z* but, towards the end 


of the hiſtory of the dikaſe, he ſays; the cauſus 
or ardent fever perfectly terminated on the hun- 
© dredth day :* from whence it plainly appears, 


that the ſame diſeaſe, though of ſo long continu- 


ance, is by Hippocrates « called cauſus and cauſodes . 
But in another patient“ who periſhed on the hun- 
dred and twentieth day of ſuch a fever, though it ap- 
peared from the hiſtory of the diſeaſe that through- 
out its long courſe the patient was frequently with- 
out the fever for ſome days, and afterwards had 
returns of it again; yet in the end of the hiſtory 
where the malignant ſymptoms are enumexated, 
attending throughout the whole courſe of the diſ- 
eaſe, he adds; * that the patient laboured under 
a continual ardent fever. But he ſeems in ſuch 
caſes to retain the name of the diſeaſe which he 
| had 
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had given in the beginning, even though the fe- 
ver afterwards degenerates. For it is to be more 
eſpecially remarked, that frequently all the ſolid 
and fluid parts are ſo changed during the firſt 
days of ſuch fevers, that they greatly deviate from 
the laws of health; ſo that though the violence 


of the diſeaſe ſhould afterwards remit, yet health 
does not always follow, but frequently another 


diſeaſe, and that very difficult to remove: and 


| hence patients frequently are loſt after eſcaping the 


firſt and greateſt violeace of the diſeaſe. But 


ſtrictly ſpeaking, they do not then die of an ar- 


dent fever but of another diſeaſe, which is the 
effect and conſequence of the fever. 

It often goes off with an hæmorrhage.] Galen 
remarks, as we obſerved before upon another oc- 


caſion in the comment to & 218, that where Hip- 


pocrates uſes the term hæmorrhage only, without 


expreſſing the particular part of the body from 


whence it happens, that then he underſtands a flux 
of blood from the noſe; and he ſays, it is proper 
to exquiſite ardent fevers to terminate by bleeding 
at the noſe *. Therefore in this ſenſe the general 
term hemorrhage is to be underſtood in the text. 


It indeed ſeems very probable, that other hæmor- 


rhages may be likewiſe of ſervice ; as when blood 
is diſcharged by the piles, or an eruption of the 
menſes : even Hippocrates * particularly remarks, 
that the menſes flowed abundantly in many women 
afflicted with an ardent fever; and he obſerves, 
that none of them periſhed who had ſuch a copious 
flux of blood, either by the menſes or noſe. Even 
he ſeems to have taken notice, that the epidemical 


fever which he there deſcribes, had fo ſtrong a 


H = tendency 


1 Galenus comment. I. in Epidem. Lib. T. Charter. Tom. 


IX. pag. 18. * Epidem. Lib. I. ibid. pag. 57. 
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tendency to this diſcharge, that a great many 
virgirs had then the firſt eruption of their menſes 
while they lay ill of this fever; but all the preg- 
nant women miſcarried that he could obſerve af- 
flicted with this diſcaſe. But in the mean time 
that hæmorrhage which comes from the noſe is 
more frequent than the reſt in ardent fevers, and 


more eſpecially ſalutary *; and therefore Hippo- 
'crates placed his greateſt hopes in this evacuation, 


provided it was bur ſufficiently copious : but, on 
the contrary, in enumerating thoſe accidents which 
happen to ſuch who die of ardent fevers, he re- 
marks, that there was no eruption of blood, but 
only a few drops diftilied , and that moſt of them 


periſhed who had not ſuch. a diſcharge of blood". 


Thus in the patient * whoſe ardent fever ter- 


minated on the hundredth day, on the fortieth 
day there was a copious flux of blood from the 


noſe, and afterwards the blood continued to flow 
in ſmall quantities, and frequently even to the ſix- 
tieth day; and he remarks, that the deliria or ra- 
vings, deafneſs and fever were diminiſhed, altho' 
_ this difficult diſeaſe would not beentirely ſubdued 
by that evacuation. But, on thie contrary, i in another 
patient? who periſhed on the hundred and twentieth 
day; there was none of this ſalutary hæmorrhage 
from the noſe; but on the eighth day of the diſ- 


eaſe, only a ſmall quantity diftilled from the noſ- 


trils. ' From whence it appears; that in ardent 
fevers, which very ſwiftly run through their courſe, 
and in thoſe rare caſes where they degenerate into 


a lingering' diſcaſe, a large eruption of blood from 


/ the noſe 1 Is of eur weight towards a cure. 
| ILY Which 
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Which if ſmall on the third or fourth day is 
fatal.] For a large hæmorrhage is required in 


this moſt dangerous diſeaſe, ſo that ſometimes it 
has flowed to the quantity of ſeveral pounds with 
very good ſuccels ; though from ſuch a great loſs 


of blood the patient frequently remains weak afier- 
wards. But when only a few drops diſtil on the 


third or fourth day, it is often a fatal ſign; for 


then we know that the violence of the fever is ſo 
great as to burſt the arteries in the noſe, or elſe to 
'dilate their ſerous orifices ſo as to tranſmit the red 


blood, which in the mean time is become ſo thick 


or inſpiſſated and inclined to concretion, that it 
immediately hardens upon the contact of the air, 
and ſtops up the paſſage which was procured for 


it. I have ſeen in ſuch caſes the drops of blood 


diſtilled from the noſe, and received upon a hand- 


kerchief, to turn ſolid immediately. Hippocrates 


lays it down as 4 general rule in practice, Judi- 
catoria non judicantia partim lethalia, partim diſſicilis 


judicii; * that critical ſigns not terminating the 
_ ++ diſeaſe are partly fatal, and partiy denote diffi - 


« culty of the criſis.” Whence it is evident why 


ſo {light an hæmorrhage is ſo fatal a ſigo, ſince 
it is a fruitleſs attempt of nature to make a cri- 


tical evacuation. Hence he prondunces Hinc pu- 
fillas ſtillas (ſanguinis) malas; * ſmall drippings 
of blood to be bad * ;' more eſpecialſy it what 


_ diſtils is ſincere *;. by which perhaps he intends 


very thick blood, immediately concteting without 


any ſeparation of its more liquid part. And in 
another W Sfper ing laid that all thoſe re- 


covered 


1 Epidem. 2 Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 120. 

7 Coac. Prznot. Ne 59. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 855 
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covered of the epidemic fever who had a copious 
hemorrhage from the noſe, he adds, In Philiſco, 
& Epimanonte, & Sileno (quorum biftoriam pluri- 
Bus poſten deſcrigſit) quarto & quinta- die paucum e 
naribus ſtillavit, & perierunt; In Philiſcus, Epi- 
* manontes, and Silenus, (whoſe hiſtory he after- 
* wards deſcribes at large) there was a ſmall 
uantity of blood Aiſtilſed from the noſe on the 

hy —— and fifth day, and they periſhed.* This 
he alſo confirms by many more inſtances in other 
patients. Thus in the wife of Dromedas ® a ſmall 
quantity of blood diſtilled from the noſe on the 
fourth day, but on the ſixth day ſhe died con- 
vulſed. In another patient“ a ſmall quantity of 
fincere blood flowed from the left noſtril on the 


. . ſecond day, as it alſo did on the fourth day; and 


this patient recovered, but with great difficulty, 
and with two relapſes, the diſeaſe terminating at 
length on the fortieth day. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that although this ſmall dripping of blood 
is always to be ſuſpected, yet it is leſs dangerous 
if ſoon after, or on the following day, a large 
| hzmorrhage enſues, as happened in Metones *, 
who on the fourth day had twice a ſmall dripping 
of blood from the right noſtril; but on the fifth 
day a copious flux of blood followed from the 
left noſtril, which with a ſweat terminated the 
_ diſeaſe: but even after the criſis he obſerves to us 
in the hiſtory of this patient, that blood n 
burſts forth from the noſe. 
But ſince, as we ſhall ſoon Gears hereafter, 
that hæmorrhage from the noſe is beſt which 
og on a critical day, and as the fourth day is 
not 


© Ibid. zgrot. 11. pag. 114. 
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not ſo much reckoned among thoſe which are 


critical, or at leaſt not among ſuch, but rather 
among the indicating days, as we ſhall ſoon de- 


monſtrate more at large, the reaſon is evident why 


the ancient phyſicians ſuſpected an hemorrhage, 
however large, happening on the fourth day. For 


as we obſerved a little before, under the preſent . 


aphoriſm, from Hippocrares, thoſe fe vers tetmi- 
nate on even days, which have their fits of increaſe 


on even days; and therefore if ſuch a critical hæ- 


morrhage ſhould happen on the fourth daf, 


demonſtrates that the acceſſions or fits will hap 


on even days; which yet is to be eſteemed as one 


of the worſt ſigns in theſe fevers, as we ſhall de- 


monſtrate hereafter under the preſent aphoriſm. 
For this reaſon Hippocrates? ſeems to have ad- 
moniſhed us; Quæ quario die fiunt bæmorrbagiæ 
(narium) difficilem judicationem faciunt; That 
the hemorrhages - which happen on the fourth 

day from the noſe, make the criſis difficult or 
« doubtful.” And in his Coan prognoſtics* ; In 
febre ardente fluxio (ſanguinis) ex naribus quarto 
die mala eſt, fi non aliud quid boni coinciderit ; ve- 
rum quinto die minus pericuioſa eft;, * That a flux of 
* blood from the noſe on the fourth day of an 
«* ardent fever is bad, if it is not attended with 
© other good ſigns; but if it happens on the fifth 
day it is Jeſs dangerous.“ But it muſt be ob- 
ſerved, that he does not here ſpeak of a flight 
dripping, but of a ſufficient large flux. But there 
is an inſtance i in his epidemics * of a patient, Who 
on the fourth dav had a confiderable flux of blood 
TOO the left Os which POR terminared 
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the diſeaſe on the ſeventeenth day : but as he ob- 


ſerves in his Coan prognoſtics, there was another 
good ſign ſupervened; for on the ſame fourth 
day there was a ſmall, but regular diſcharge of 
the menſes. | 


Since therefore the ancients expected ſo much 


good from a copious hemorrhage, more eſpecially 
happening at a convenient time of the diſeaſe, it 
is no wonder if they were ſo careful to enquire 
after the ſigns which uſually pretede this evacua- 
tion, and denote it to be ſhortly at hand. They 
who in the cure of diſeaſes raſhly endeavour to 
govern nature, and attempt every thing blindfold, 
ſuch commonly diſturb the whole economy of 


nature, and deſpiſe a careful attention or obſerva- 


tion of theſe ſigns in diſeaſes, believing themſelves 
able to perform every thing that is neceſſary by 


large bleeding, which they could hope for from 


an hæmorrhage at the noſe. But they are very 
much deceived ; ſince numerous obſervations in 
the practice of phyſic teach, that a ſpontaneous 
hemorrhage from the noſe, happily curcs diſeaſes 
which have beeninvain attempted by bleeding from 


a vein. Bennet obſerves that a periodical hæmor- 


rhage from the noſe, protracts the fits of acceſſion 


of the hectic in conſumptions, and that it is much 


more efficacious for this purpoſe, than any re- 
peated bleeding by the lancet, and has confirmed 
his opinion by practical examples. For, from 
the ſuppreſſion of an hemorrhage at the noſe in a 


youth, there was a ſpitting of blood, together with 


the ſigns of a pulmonary conſumption at hand, 
and which indeed was ſo much the more dan- 
gerous, becauſe he had an hereditary diſpoſition 
to a conſumption from his parents. Phlebotomy 

| | | Was 
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was of little ſervice, but the hæmorrhage at his 
noſe returning, freed him from the great danger 
that was threatened. In a man who was afflicted 
with a very dangerous quinſy, which not only 
threat᷑ ned to intercept his ſwallowing, but like- 
wiſe reſpiration, had been bled in the arms and 
feet, had been cupped in the nape of the neck and 
ſhoulders, and had clyſters with many other things 
applied without effect; but afterwards the veins 
under the tongue being opened by inciſion, gave 
ſome hopes to expect the patient's recovery. But 
a very copious hæmorrhage following ſoon after 
from the noſe, quickly put the patient out of all 
danger. Many more inſtances of the like kind 
might be alledged ; but theſe may ſuffice to de- 
monſtrate, how much the ſalutary efforts of nature 
in the curing of diſeaſes, are to be preferred be- 
fore thoſe which are attempted by art. Moreover, 
the blood being deprived of its thinneſt parts in 
an ardent fever tends to concretion, and begins to 
ſtagnate in the arteries, whence it is accumulated 
in thoſe veſſels, and diſtends them; while in the 
mean time they preſs out only the more fluid parts 
of the blood into the veins ; whence it appears 
that by opening a vein frequently in ſuch diſeaſes, 
is removed that part of the blood only. which is 
| beſt diſpoſed to flow through the veſſels; whereas 
an hæmorrhage from the noſe, diſcharging the 
blood trom the arteries themſelves, turns off the 
impetus and quantity of blood, more eſpecially from 
the encephalon, whoſe functions in theſe diſeaſes 
are ulually ſo much diſturbed. Hence therefore 
arteriotemy or cupping with ſcarification, promiſe 
more rel.et : but it is evident from what was 
lately alledged from Bennet, that an hæmorrhage 
from the noſe has much more apparently relieved 
the patient. 


The 
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The phyſician therefore will beſt conſult his 


own reputation and the intereſt of his patient, if 


he is mindful of the admonition given by Hip- 
rates , ſo as to make himſelf acquainted with 

the ſigns by which the future alterations in difeaſes 
may be preſaged. For by this means he will not 
only gain a greater confidence 1n his patient; which 
is a thing of the higheſt moment, Curationem optimt 
inſtituet is, qui ox preſentibus affectibus futuros pre- 
viderit. Sanos enim omnes ægrotos efficere, impoſſi- 
bile eft : id enim foret præſtantius, quam futura pre- 
noſcere, Sc. Namque & eos, qui ſervari poſſunt, 
multo etiam melius ſervare poterit, ex longo tempore 
fingula premeditatus; & morituros & evaſuros 


præcognoſceus & prædicens omni prorſus culpa va- 


cabii. But he will be likewiſe able to undertake 
* the cure in the beſt manner, who from the pre- 
* ſent-ſymptoms can foreſee the future accidents. 
* For to cure all patients is impoſſible : otherwiſe 
© this would be more deſirable than the foreknow- 
© ledge of future events, Sc. For thoſe who can 
be preſerved, may be much better faved from 
© a foreſight of every accident, long before the 
2 time of its happening; and beſides this, the 
* phyfician who can foreknow or predict the 
* death or recovery of his patients, will free him- 
« ſelf entirely from all blame.” | 
All thoſe ſigns ought therefore to be carefully 
remarked, which predict a ſalutary hemorrhage 
from the noſe in fevers, leſt being ignorant of 


theſe we fhould impertinently ſometimes diſturb or 


hinder by remedies, the diſcharge which is about 
to happen. Ce 15 
This may be foretold from a pain in the neck. ] 
This pain in the neck is not very acute, but ſome- 
. N e what 
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what obtuſe, with a ſenſe of tightneſs ; whence in' 
the Coan prognoſtic © we are told, Capite gravati 


| juxta ſinciput dolentes, pervigiles, ſanguinem effun- 


dunt, tum alias, tum ſi quid in cervicem contendat. 


„That they who have a heavineſs of their head, 


« with a pain about the forehead, with watchings, 


; are about to have a flux of blood, if there is a 
( tenſion of the neck with the other adjacent parts: 


and in another place there is almoſt the like paſ- 
ſage; namely, if there is any tenſion in the 
neck.“ Whence it would ſeem to be rather a 


| ſenſe of tightneſs with an obtuſe pain; and there- 


fore ſoon after we read the following prognoſ- 
tic ?; Cervicis dolores, valde rubri oculi ſanguinis 
eruptiones ſignificant. * That pains in the neck with 


© very red eyes, ſignify an eruption of blood.“ 


But here it is to be obſerved, that the words in 
the text do not fimply denote a pain, but ſeem 
to ſignify a lighter kind of pou This ought 
therefore to be diſtinguiſhed ; becauſe a very acute 
painof the neck often preſages worſe conſequences, 
namely, a tetanos and convulſions: and of fuch a 
pain Hippocrates ® ſeems to ſpeak, when he ſays; 
Cervicis dolor malum in omni febre, ſed peſſimum, 
quibus inſania ſperatur. * A pain of the neck is 
bad in every fever, but is worſt in thoſe where 
* there is reaſon to expect a delirium or ravings.* 
So he likewiſe has obſerved * of convulſive pains 
in the neck;-and in another place * he joins an in- 


flammatory pain of the neck, with a convulſive 


conſtriction of the jaws, and convullions together, 
Such a troubleſome tightneſs of the neck is uſed 


1 
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to precede an eruption of the menſes in many 


women, as Hippocrates * has remarked; but we 
have already ſeen that a diſcharge by the menſtrual 
flux is uſeful in theſe fevers. Bur this tightneſs in 
the neck will more certainly preſage an hæmor- 
rhage from the noſe, if it is alſo accompanied with 
the other ſigns allowing, or with only ſome of 
them. 

A hexvinef of the temples, 2 darkneſs or miſt 
before the fight, a labouring motion of the præ- 
cordia, without a ſenſe of the pain, &c.] For by 
all theſe ſigns we know that the impetus and quan- 
tityof the blood, are derived towards the head; and 
therefore that we may hope an artery breaking in 
the nuſe will excite an hæmorrhage, after the 
uſual manner followed by nature in the cure of 


diſeaſcs. Bot it is indeed true, that at the ſame 
time there is rtaſon to fear, loſt the brain being 


compreſſed by the quantity and impetus of the 
blood, ſhould produce a delirium, convulſions, 


and other ſymptoms of the worſt kind, unleſs 


prevented by a ſudden hemorrhage ; but a faith- 
ful obſervation in diſeaſes throughout all ages, has 
taught us that if all theſe ſigns, or ſeveral of them 
concur together, we need not be much afraid of 
thoſe bad conſequences; but a certain hemorrhage 
will enſue chat may remove them all. For the 
ancient phyſicians - prudently eſteemed ajl theſe 


ſymptoms, as figns of a critical hemorrhage at 


hand, if they appearcd at a ſeaſonable time of the 


diſeaſe, and did not ariſe from an increaſe of ma- 


lignity in the diſtemper, but from an irritation of 
nature diſpoſing to a criſis. For which reaſon 
theſe ſigns were always ſuſpected if they appeared 
in the e of the molt acute diſeaſes, b-fore 

| there 
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there were any ſigns of concoction. Hence, as we 


obſerved before from Hippocrates, in the com- 


ment to §. 594. the critical ſigns of a diſeaſe 


changing for the better, ought not to appear im- 
mediately, that is, in the beginning of diſeaſes: and 
Galen! obſerves, that critical figns ought to appear 
neither at the beginning nor increaſe, but only 
towards the height of the diſeaſe. Nor did they 
confide in ſuch ſigns as appeared towards the be- 
ginning of the diſeaſe, even though they conti- 
nued to the time of the criſis. Hence Galen in 
the place before cited in the comment to 5. 734, 
treating of involuntary tears, very carefully incul- 
cates this admonition, when he enumerates the 
ſigas of a future hæmorrhage. For if the head 
ſhould ach from a critical diſturbance preceding, 


and the pain has not attended from the beginning 
of the diſeaſe, but is alſo accompanied with. a pain 


in the neck, Sc. if a ſudden kind of difficuliy 
ariſes in the reſpiration like an oppreſſion on the 
thorax, Sc. then he ſays, an haemorrhage from 
the noſe will enſue in a ſhort time; and he ad- 


moniſhes phyſicians not to be terrified at the ap- 


Dearance, even though the patient ſhould be de- 


lirious or ſeem convulſed. Even Hippocrates in 


the place before cited, only eſteems involuntary 


tears as a ſign of an hemorrhage, when unattended 


with a fatal ſign ; for otherwiſe he tells us it pre- 
ſages death. Hence again, when he recollects all 
theſe ſigns, fome of which point out a critical 
vomiting, he has the following words: Qurbus 
vero in hujuſmodi febre (non lethali) caput dolentibus, 


pro tenebris ante oculos apparentibus vi ſus bebetudo | 


contingit, vel ſplendores obſervantur, & pro oris 
Vor. VII. 3 ventriculi 


De Criſibus, Lib. I. cap. 8. Charter, Tom. VIII. pig · 387. 
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ventriculi mor ſu in bypochondrio five ad dextra, five 
ad finiſtra, aliguid contenditur, neque cum dolore, 
neque cum inflammatione, illis pro vomitu ſanguinem 
die naribus_fluxurum expefiandum. eſt: magis autem 
Jjuvenibus: irigeſimum vero annum agentibus, vel & 

fenioribus, minus, ſed bis vomitiones expectandæ. 
But in thoſe who being afflited with this kind 
© of fever, not fatal, have a pain in the head, and 
a dulneſs of the ſight, appearing like a darkneſs 
before the eyes, or who ſee lights, and feel a 
ſort of contention like the heart-burn in the 
right or left hypochondrium, without great pain 
or inflammation ; in ſuch a flux of blood is to 
be expected from the noſe inſtead of vomitting, 
more eſpecially in young people: but in thoſe 
of about thirty or older, we are rather to ex- 
< peta vomitting than an hemorrhage from the 
© noſe .“ The like ſigns he ſays in another 
place *, predict an hemorrhage from the noſe, 
as well in ardent as other fevers. But he likewiſe 
Tanks among theſe ſigns a redneſs of the face, 
when he ſays, Febricitantibus, quibus quidem rubores 
in facie, & capitis dolor fortis, & venarum pulſus, 
bis ſanguinis fluxio plerumquè contingit. A flux 
of blood generally happens to thoſe febrile pa- 
* tients who have a redneſs in the face, with a 
violent pain in the head, and throbbing of the 
© arteries *.* But Galen remarks, as we obſerved 
before in the comment to F. 734, that an itching 
of the noſe denoting a greater tenſion of the blood- 
veſſels, ſignifies not only a future, but even a 
preſent hzmorrhage at hand : for as then the pa- 
tient rubs his noſe the blood immediately ſtarts 
| | forth, 
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forth, as it ſometimes does by ſneezing. But ſo 


great a confidence had Galen in theſe ſigns, that 
he was bold enough to predict to other phyſicians 
before the patient, that ſuch an hæmorrhage was 
about to follow, and even from the right noſtril, 
and that therefore blood-letting ought not ro be 
admitted, which they had all adviſed; For the 
patient being a young man, in the fifrh day of 
the diſeaſe endeavoured to jump our of his bed to 
avoid a red ſerpent, which he thought he ſaw 
creeping towards him. There was 29 of ob- 

ſcure redneſs extended itſelf from the right ſide of 
the noſe to the cheek, which appeared much more 
conſpicuous than on the left, from whence Galen 
concluded, that blood was about to flow from the 
tight noſtril. In conſequence of this, he ſecretly 


ordered a fervant to provide a proper veſſel for 
receiving the blood, and to conceal it under his 


cloaths. Soon after the patient feeling an itching 


in the noſe, throſt up his fore-finger, and draw- 


ing it out bloody it was followed with a full 
ſtream, which the ſervant catched in the veſſel 
that he had ſecretly provided. The phyſicians 
then preſent, who had laughed at this bold prog- 
noſtic of Galen, upon ſeeing this; all of them 
walked off ſhame-faced “. TL 

Beſides theſe ſigns which have been already enu- 
merated, there ate ſtill others found in Hippo- 
crates denoting a future hemorrhage in fevers, 
but always ſuch as point out the impetus and quan- 
tity of the blood to be increaſed towards the head. 
Accordingly he refers hither a ſudden anguiſh, 
with watchings , redneſs: of the eyes, ſhaking 

I 2 of 
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of the head, and noiſe in the ears *, a ſudden diſs 
turbance of the mind with anguiſh * and deafnels*. 
But thoſe ſigns which we have enumerated in the 
text are the moſt certain of all, the reſt being 
not conſtantly preſent, but only at particular 
times. N Z | 


But the reaſon of moſt of the ſymptoms pre- 


ceding an hemorrhage may be underſtood, becauſe 
they ſeem to ariſe from a greater fulneſs and ten- 
ſion of the blood-veſſels, diſtributed throughout 
the external and interna] parts of the head. But 
the reaſon of that tenſion of the præcordia, which 


Hippocrates obſerves, without pain and inflamma- 


tion, is not ſo evident: but in the mean time prac- 
tical obſervations teach us, that there is a g 
conſent betwixt the hypochondria and the noſe. 
Thus Hippocrates remarks “, that thoſe who are 
.. otherwiſe in health, but ſubject to an hemorrhage 
of the noſe, have a ſwelling of the ſpleen. I have 
known many who being accuſtomed to a bleeding 
at the noſe in the ſpring time, have been able to 
foretel when it was at hand, from a pain about the 
region of the ſpleen, and ſometimes alſo from a 
kind of palpitation perceived about the ſame place. 
Galen * immediately ſuppreſicd a profuſe hæmor- 
rhage that came from the right noſtril, by apply- 


ing a large cupping-glaſs to the right hypochon- 


- drium, and this even when ligatures had been ap- 
"plied to the limbs, with other remedies, to no pur- 

poſe. But if the blood ſhould flow from the left 
noſtril, he orders the cupping-glaſſes to be ap- 
plied to the region of the fplcen ; or if the flux 
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comes from each noſtril, he would have a cup- 
ping-glaſs fixed upon each hypochondrium?. Ac- 
cordingly Hippocrates * condemns an eruption of 
blood from the [ide oppoſite to that which is diſ- 
ordered; as when blood flows from the right noſ- 
tril, when there is a ſwelling of the ſpleen, &c. 
From all which it is evident, how much this ten- 
ſion in the hypochondrium may be truſted to as a 
ſign in this prognoſis, even though the reaſon of 
all this is not evident from the hitherto known 
fabric of the body. It is ſufficient for the practi- 
cal Phyſician to be aſſured of this from obſerva- 
tion only, that he may from thence be able to 
preſage what will happen in diſeaſes. See what 
has been ſaid in the comment to F. 701, concern- 
ing the influence or conſent which one part of the 
body has upon another. TEES 

Io theſe ſigns deſerve to be added, that pre- 

ſaging a future hemorrhage from the noſe, which 

is taken from the pulſe only by the Spanifh Phy- 

ſician, whoſe obſervations have been collected by 
James Nihell, as we obſerved before in the com- 
ment to F. 587, where we treated of a criſis; for 

by the rebounding pulſe, as he calls it, (which 
ſeems to be that ſort of pulſe which the antient 

Phyſicians call double, when the artery in its dila- 

tation ſtrikes the finger twice, before it is fol- 

lowed by the ſyſtole or contraction; from thence). 
he knew he might preſage a future hæmorrhage: 
but from the interval betwixt thoſe reſilitions of the 

pulſe, he determined the time when the future hæ- 
morrhage was about to happen; ſo that if he ob- 
ſerved the pulſe to be thus rebounding once in about 

13 | thirty 


Method. med. Lib. V. & 3. Charter. X pag. 107. Bt Lib. 
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thirty ſtrokes, he expected an hæmorrhage from 
the noſe after the ſpace of four days; but after three 
days if the pulſe rebounded every ſixteenth ſtroke; 
if every eighth, within two days; if ofiener, within 
the ſpace of twenty-four hours: and ſometimes 
this laſt interval was regularly divided, whence 
he was exactly able to determine the time of the 
future hemorrhage ; but ſometimes the order of 
the pulſe rebounding being diſtusbed, he could 
not ſo exactly aſcertain the time. But he pre- 
d icted that the quantity of this evacuation would 
be large, if the ſecond ſtroke of the rebounding 
pulſe was ſtronger than the firſt, but ſmall if the 
contrary ; if they both appeared equal i in ſtrength 
he expected a moderate hemorrhage. When the 
hemorrhage began, the rebounding of the pulſe 


leſſened, and when the blood ceaſed to flow, it 


was perfectly imperceptible unleſs, perhaps, ſuch 

à criſis was to be repeated again in the ſame diſ- 
| eaſe, as frequently happens; for then the r-bound- 

1 ing | pulſe continued or returned again. But if this 

unding pulſe was more perceptible in one 

hand than in the other, he generally obſerved that 

the blood flowed in the greateſt quantity from the 
noſtril on that ſide. 

The importance of this obſervation, and the 
authority on which it is given us, are ſufficient 
motives to induce every Phyfician to obſerye this 
alteration of the pulſe in fevers. 

7 And this hæmorrhage is the beſt bew! it hap⸗ 
pens on the critical day.] In the comment to g. 
387, treating of a criſis obſervable in fevers, it 
was proved by many arguments, that ſuch criſes 
do really happen in diſeaſes ; and afterwards we 


1- determined from the in of the ancient Phy- 


ſicians, 


. * Nikell of the pulſe, pag. 1, Ce. 
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ſicians, what ought properly to be called a criſis, 
But as our diſcourſe there upon the criſis ran out 
to a great length, I deferred treating of critical 
days to the opportunity given us by the mention- 
ing of them in this text. It will be therefore not 
improper to add ſomething upoa this ſubje& in 
the preſent place. * 

A careful obſervation in diſeaſes taught the an- 
cient Phyſicians that criſes happen in fevers ; and, 
as they carefully remarked the changes which oc- 
curred almoſt every day, they ſaw that the moft 
conſiderable alterations and diſcharges-preceding a 
criſis, either accompany or follow for the moſt 
part, this or that day of the diſeaſe ; and as they 
found this to ſucceed after the ſame numberof days 
in ſeveral patients, they thence called thoſe days 
critical or judicial; and therefore ſuch days they 
watched more carefully in other patients, that they 
might diſcover whether nature attempted any 
thing of the like kind at the ſame time. From 
hence ſeems to have ariſen the diſtinction of days 
in diſeaſes, ſome of them being denominated cri- 
tical, and others not. But Galen? has demon- 
ſtrated from the hiſtories of diſeaſes, which he has 
deſcribed in Hippocrates's books of epidemics, that 
it was not any reaſon perſuaded him, but uſe and 

experience which taught him to make the dif- 

ference betwixt thoſe days in which critical altera- 
tions might happen or not. For it was Galen's © 
belief, that the books of epidemics were firſt writ, 
and that from thence were deduced thoſe general 
practical axioms which are found in the prognoſ- 
tics and other parts of the works of Hippocrates. 
L's For 


® 


d Lib, II. de diebus decretor. cap. eee Tom. VIII. 
pag. 480. Lib. I. de diebus decretoriis, cap. 3: ibid. 


pag : 454. 
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For although, ſays he *, omnibus diebus morborum 
_ criſes quandoque accidant, tamen non in omnibus die- 
bus æquales numero obſervantur, neque pares fiae : 
* criſes ſometimes happen on all days in diſeaſes, 
yet they are not obſerved to be _ in num- 
© ber on all days, nor equally tobe relied on:“ 
whence it appears, that the Ancients with propriety 


called thoſe days critical on which the greateit 


number and the moſt perfect criſes were obſerved 
without any ſubſequent returns. Hence the ſeventh 
day holds the principal place among thoſe which 
are critical, becauſe the criſes happen the moſt 
frequently upon that day; inſomuch that Galen? 
aſſures us, he could not number all the diſeaſes 


which he had ſeen come to a criſis on that day; 


but on che contrary he obſerves, that he had never 
ſeen any diſeaſe turn on the twelfth or ſixteenth 
day; and therefore on this account thoſe days are 
juſtly expunged from the number of ſuch as are 
critical. Nor ought theſe critical days to be re- 
marked, merely becauſe on theſe there is ſo fre- 


quently a ſudden change of the diſeaſe to health, or 


at leaſt a great alteration for the better; but alſo 
becauſe in the worſt diſeaſes death falls out upon 
the ſame days, or elſe a great alteration in the diſ- 
eaſe happens for the worſe : hence Hippocrares * 


tells us, Febres diebus numero iiſdem judicantur, ex 


guibus homines tum ſer vantur, tum etiam intereunt. 
That fevers come to a criſis on the ſame days 
*'as to number, whereon people either expire 
© or begin to recover.” Moreover Galen ob- 
| ſerves, that in diſeaſes of long continuance, which 
he confirms by ſeveral inſtances in the books of 

epidemics, there are certain imperfect criſes hap- 


Pen, 


4 Ibid. cap. 2: pag. 452. e Ibidem. 
In Prognoſticis, Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 661. 
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pen, which afterwards return again when the diſ- 
eaſe has been ſilent for ſome days: and he there 
remarks, that it frequently happens that theſe re- 
turns begin upon ſome of the critical days, and 
after exceeding the number of ſome of the critical 


days, they again come to a criſis upon ſome other 


critical day . He gives us a very fair inſtance 
confirming what was before ſaid, in that patient 
who lay ill in the garden of Dealces *; for in this 
patient the criſis happened on the eleventh day, 
for his ſenſes returning, the fever went off with a 
ſweat ; but he remarks that the urine being thin 
about the time of the criſis, denoted it to be im- 
rfect; as thoſe thin urines are always con- 
demned by Hippocrates as bad in ſuch diſeaſes. 
Accordingly he continued free from the fever for 
two days, but it returned again on the fourteenth 
day with a delirium or watchfulneſs. But on the 
ſeventeenth day he had a ſwear all over his body, 
which relieved the diſorder, and brought him 
more to his ſenſes : but the thirſt and fever con- 
tinued, and the urine was thin and not well co- 
loured; and therefore a perfect criſis was not 
effected, even by this new endeavour of nature. 
On the twentieth day following he again ſweated, 
and was free from the fever; but ſtill the urine. 
continued thin, and therefore the dii-ale did not 
ſeem to be yet ſubdued, though he was at length 
free from it by a perfect criſis on the fortieth day, 
by a copious, white, phlegmatic diſcharge by ſtool, 
and a profuſe ſweat all over the body. But, as 
will preſently appear from the enumeration of the 
days which Hippocrates calls critical, there mark- 
SE | able 


Galen de diebus decretor. Lib. II. cap. 4. Charter. 
Tom. VIII. pag. 483. d Epidem. 3. ægrot. 3. Charter. 
Tom. IX. pag. 222, 5 1 | 
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able changes in this diſeaſe, as alſo the returns, 
and at length the entire cure of it, always fell out 
on ſome of the days which are termed critical, 
The ſame may be demonſtrated from many other 
inſtances in patients, whoſe hiſtories are given us 
by Hippocrates ; but this may ſuffice to prove, 
that the alterations of diſeaſes, either for the better 
or the worſe, obſerve a certain order in the days. 
Nor is it any objection to this, that ſometimes 
in the worſt diſeaſes the whole face of the ſymp- 
toms is ſo diſturbed, that one can hardly per- 
ceive any thing regular throughout the whole 
courſe ; and nature being overcome by the vio- 
lence of the diſeaſe, ſinks under it after a longer 
or ſhorter conflict. For in the commentaries to 
§. 587. in treating of a criſis, we obſerved that 
criſes do not happen in all diſeaſes; which we 
confirmed by the teſtimonies of the ancient Phy- 
ſicians. Thus in the ardent fevers which ſpread 
epidemically, as deſcribed by Hippocrates , he re- 
marks, Urine multæ tenues, nibil judicatorii, nibil 
Boni, habebant, neque quidquam aliud decretorium ſic 
affellis apparebat, neque ſanguis ex naribus probe 
effluebat, neque abſceſſus alius ex conſuetis fiebat judi- 
catorius; moriebaturque unuſquiſque, uli ſors ferebat, 
errabundè, plerumque circa judicationes. That 
* much thin urines had nothing good or critical 

« in them, and that thoſe this affected, had no 
appearances of any other critical ſign, no ſalu- 
tary efflux of blood from the noſe, nor any 


that each of them died ſooner or later, according 
as their ſtrength would hold out, but for the 
moſt part about the critical times.” For as in 
theſe diſeaſes there were no criſes, neither _ 

| ere 
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 # Ibidem, pag. 271, Kc. 


other diſcharge which is uſually critical; and 
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there be any eritical days obſerved: but in other 
diſeaſes which incline to a better or worſe condj- 
tion, to death or health, by a bad or good, perfect 
or imperfect criſis, an obſervation of the critical 
days is of the greateſt moment. 

But we have the following enumeration of criti- 
cal days in Hippocrates *; for after having ſaid that 


E the ſlighteſt fevers which appear with the ſigns of 


the greateſt ſecurity, terminate on the fourth day 
or before; but, that malignant fevers, and ſuch 
as invade with the worſt figns, kill about the ſame 
time, or before, he has the following paſſage: Pri- 
mus itaque earum inſultus fic deſinit, ſecundus ad 
ſeptimum perducitur, terlius autem ad undecimum, 
quartus ad decimum quarjum. quintus ad decimum 
ſeptimum : ſextus ad vigeſimum, &c. Poſtea vero 


juxta eandem additionem eadem ratione primus cir- 


cuitus eft triginta quatuor dierum, ſecundus quadra- 
ginta dierum, tertius ſexaginta dierum In this 
© manner the refore terminates the firſt inſult of 
* theſe diſeaſes; the ſecond is extended to the 
* ſeventh day, but the third to the eleventh, the 
fourth to the fourteenth, the fitth to the ſeven- 
* teenth, the ſixth to the twentieth, Sc. But af- 
* terwards, according to the addition of theſe in 
* the ſame proportion, the firſt circuit is that of 
* thirty-four days, the ccond is that of forty days, 


and the third is fixty days. Bur in this apho- 


riſm! he ſays, Sepienaricrum index quartus. Secundæ 
ſeptimane oftavus principium. Undecimus quegue 
ſpetandus dies eft, is enim ſecundæ ſeptimanæ quartus 


et. Rurſus vero ſpellandus decimus ſeptimus, is 


enim a decimo quarto quartus eft & ab undecimo 


ſeptimus. The fourth day is an index to the 


«* ſeventh, 


* In Prognoft, Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 664, &c. 
1 Aphor. 24. Scct. II. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 67. 
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_ © feventh, the eighth to the fourteenth or the be- 
< ginning of the ſecond week; but the eleventh 


day is alſo to be conſidered, inaſmuch as that is 
the fourth of the ſecond week. But again, the 


« ſeventeenth day is remarked, for that is the fourth 


from the fourteenth, and the ſeventh from the 


« eleventh.” What thoſe days are which he calls 
indicating, we ſhall explain hereafter ; but it is 


fafficient here to obſerve, that it evidently appears 
from theſe two paſſages cited from Hippocrates, 


that he aſcribes a great deal to the fourth and. 
feventh day of each week, for which reaſon he 


would have them remarked. | 
But in his Epidemics ® he ranks critical days in 


another order: for he obſerves, that diſeafes which 
dave their fits of returning upon equal days, come 


' to-2 criſis upon even days; and in like manner 
that thoſe which invade upon unequal days, have 


their eriſis upon uneven days. Hence he diſtin- 


guiſhes critical days into two kinds : Circuituum 
autom diebus paribus judicantium primus decretorius 
eſt quartus, ſextus, octauus, decimus, decimus quar- 
tus, vigeſimus oftavus, trigefimus, quadrageſimus 


ola uus, ſexageſimus, octogeſimus, & centeſimus. Cir- 
euituum vero diebus imparibus judicantium primus 


eſt tertius, quintus, ſeptimus, nonus, undecimus, de- 


cimus ſeptimus, primus & vigeſimus, vigeſimus ſep- 
timus & trige/imus primus. But the firſt of the. 


critical days among the claſs of thoſe which are 
< even,is the fourth, ſixth, eighth, tenth,fourteenth, 
_ « rwenty-eighth, thirtieth, forty-eighth, ſixtieth, 
and hundredth. But in the courſe or returns of 
the unequal days which are critical, the firſt 
is the third, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, 


« ſeventeenth, twenty-firſt, twenty-ſeventh, and 


* thirty- 


» Epidem. Lib. I. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 95. 
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© thirty-firft.* But Galen * in his commentaries 
to this place obſerves, that Hippocrates here de- 
ſcribes the critical days in the ſame order in which, 
they follow each other; but in his prognoſtics he 
accurately runs through the periods, which are 
made four in number. But in another place Galen 
* obſerves, that after he had examined the two 
paſſages before cited, he again reckons up in his 


epidemics all thoſe days in which criſes have been 
ſometimes obſerved, only with deſign to aſſiſt the 
memory; and here again he remarks, that Hip- 
pocrates wrote his books of epidemics before his 
prognoſtics and aphoriſms; namely, that the latter 
might ſupply the memory with ſuch things as 


had been before obſerved. And hence he con- 


cludes, that Hippocrates only remarks in his prog- 


noſtics and aphoriſms, ſuch days qui maximan 


poteſtatem babent, & nature ſue ratione perfetti 
ſunt, & inſuper non mediocrem uſum ad futuri ſtatus 


& judicii prænotionem exbibent: * as were of the 
« greateſt conſequence, and were moſt perfect 


with reſpect to their nature, and conſequently 


were of no ſmall uſe to point out a foreknow- 
* ledge of the future height and criſis of the diſ- 
« eaſe.” Hence appears the reaſon why Hip- 


pocrates ſeems to have cut ſhort in his prognoſ- 
tics and aphoriſms many of thoſe numerous days, 
which he reckons up in the firſt book of his epi- 
demics P. | 


T hoſe days therefore which are continued on in 


the ſame courſe by fours or ſevens, are more eſpe- 
cially to be termed critical beyond the reft, and 


excel all others in their dignity, efficacy, and cer- 


tainty, 
= fbidem, pag. 96. »Lib. II. de diebus decretoriis, 


cap. 6. Charter. Tom, VIII. pag. 484. ; > Lib. L. 6 


diebus decretor. cap. 3. ibid; pag. 454. 
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tainty, and therefore they properly merit the name 
of critical. But the other days on which criſes 
happen different from the former, are by Galen? 
called coincidental, and are therefore eſteemed a 
ſort of inferior claſs of critical days, on which 
criſes indeed ſometimes happen, but more rarely, 
and with leſs ſafety. But Galen ſeems to have 
been of opinion, that critical days, properly fo 
called, were thoſe on which the regular courſe of 
diſeaſes and the action of nature, (that is to ſay, 
all that is yet remaining of health in the patient 
operating upon the diſcaſe and morbific matter) 


produce theſe conſiderable, and often very ſudden 


changes which happen at certain ſtated times. But 


by the term incidental days, he calls thoſe on 
Which the like diſturbances are excited ſooner of 


later than the ſtated times, either from an irrita- 
tion of nature by a new attack of the diſeaſe, or 
from ſome error in the Phyſician, patient, or 
attendants; therefore ſuch days were not in their 
own nature critical, but ſomething elſe was re- 
quired to make them ſo ; as for example, a vio- 
lent return of the diſeaſe, an error in diet, Ce. 


whence the reaſon of a diſtinction of days into cri- 


tical properly fo called, and incidental is fuffict- 
ently apparent. Thus when the exacerbations hap- 


pen on the third or fifth day, they are equally 


critical with the fourth *, for no other reaſon than 
becauſe nature being often irricated by the violent 
acceſſion, endeavours to expel from the body the 
matter of the diſcafe by ſome critical evacuation 
before its due time. For the ſame reaſon allo the 
 fixth day, when the fits of increafe fall out upon 
even days, is ſometimes critical, Thus the virgin 
that 


* Lib. III. de diebus decretortis, cap. G. ibid. pag. 500. 
* lbidem. ; | 
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that lay ill of an ardent fever at Lariſſa, had a 
critical termination of it by a profuſe hemorrhage 


from the noſe, with a copious and hot ſweat 
throughout the whole body. But; Hippocrates 
obſerves, that the exacerbations attended upon even 


days; and adds, that this fever did not return, but 
came to a perfect and good criſis upon ſuch a 
day, which he remarks as ſomething extraordinary 
and unuſual. For thoſe criſes which happen on 


| the ſixth day are always ſuſpected by Galen, 


who therefore calls the ſeventh a good critical day, 
but the ſixth a bad critical day, as it rarely brings 
a good and perfect criſis, but almoſt conſtantly is 


attended with great danger and diſturbance; ſee 
| what has been ſaid before upon this ſubject in the 


comment to F. 587. 
This is the reaſon why there are more critical 


incidental days in the firſt ſeptenary, within which 


ſpace thoſe fevers terminate, which are called per- 
acute, namely, the third, fifth, and ſixth, becauſe 
in theſe very ſwift diſeaſes there is generally ob- 


ſerved ſuch violent invaſions or acceffions, that 
the criſis is frequently accelerated, but with danger; 
' whereas it ought to happen regularly on the fourth 


or ſeventh day, which are good and truly cri- 
tical . But in the ſecond ſeptenary the ninth is 
eſteemed almoſt the only incidental critical day, 
namely, as Galen ſays", Qui inter dies criticos 
ſeptimum & undecimum medius, vel non fadtum in 
ſeptimo die judicium, vel undecimo futurum ſibi vin- 
dicat, rarius quidem ſeptimi, ſæpius vero undecimi 
criſin aſſumit. That which intervenes betwixt 
the 
* Epidemicor. 3. zgrot. 12. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 306. 


© Lib. I. de Criſibus, cap. 5. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 
by RPDS o P 
457. & cap. 4. ibid. 46. Galen. Lib. III. de Criſib. 


cap. 8, Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 502. Ibid. pag. 501. 
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the ſeventh and eighth critical days; or when 


the criſis not happening on the ſeventh day, it | 


claims to itſelf the privilege of appearing on the 


© eleventh, ſeldom on the ſeventh ; but oftener + ; 


© the criſis happens on the eleventh day.“ For 
the diſeaſes which run out to a greater length than 
the firſt ſeven days, have their courſe leſs impe- 
tuous, and therefore nature is not ſo eaſily irritated 
as to attempt a criſis before the due time. Hence 
alſo the reaſon is evident, why after the fourteenth 
day the critical incidental days are of little or no 
conſequence, and the criſes happen only upon thoſe 
Gays which are truly critical. 

It is therefore evident, that the beſt hæmorrhage 


is that which happens on a critical day, namely, tde 


fourth, ſeventh, eleventh, fourteenth, ſeventeenth, 
twenty · firſt. Sc. which are legitimate, critical 
days: but thoſe hemorrhages which happen upon 


ſome incidental critical day, as the third, fifth, 


faxth, or ninth, are leſs ſalutary ; but thoſe hap- 

pening on other days ate altogether to be ſuſpected, 
But the ſame will alſo hold true of the other criti- 
cal evacuations. 

It may perhaps be objected, that an evacuation 
of the morbific matter is always ſalutary, at what- 
ever time of the diſeaſe it may happen, and that 
therefore this tedious watching of ſtated times is 
more troubleſome than uſeful. No one can doubt 
but it muſt be always ſerviceable for that to be 


_ expelled from the body, which being left in it 


would be injurious, provided the healthy good 
humours are not diſcharged therewith, but there 
is an entire evacuation only of ſuch as are morbid; 

or if while this is performing, there are no ſuch 
great diſturbances in the body as might give room 
for other worſe diſ-ales to be feared. But it ap- 


peared - in the general hiſtory of fevers, that the 
material 
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material cauſe of the diſorder is ſubdued by the 
fever itſelf, ſo as to be rendered moveable, and diſ- 

oſed for a diſcharge, provided only that the fever 
4. ſo moderated or governed, as to be neither too 
luggiſh not yet. miſchievous by its too great vio- 
lence. (See $. 609.) But in order to this change 


of the morbific matter, which is called its con- 


coction, a determinate ſpace of time is required, 
varying according to the greater or leſs violence of 
the fever, and the more or leſs obſtinacy of the 
matter to be ſubdued. Now the ancient Phyſicians 
by a careful obſervation of diſeaſes found our theſe 
times, in which the morbific matter being ſubdued 
by the fever itſelf, and rendered moveable, was 
x ha expelled from the body; and thoſe 
times they called critical days. But thoſe changes 
in diſeaſes which happened at other times, they 
| juſtly ſuſpected, becaule they frequently proceeded 
not from nature prevailing over the diſeaſe, but 
from the violence of the fever itſelf, increaſed by 
ſome error committed either by the patient, Phy- 
ſician, or ſervants attending. For to make an ex- 
act ſeparation of the morbid from the healthy hu- 
mours is the work of nature only. When a vio- 
| lent and irreſolvable phlegmon occupies ſome part 
of the body, it is not in the power of the moſt 
ſkilful anatomiſt ſo to ſeparate the obſtructed 
ends of the veſſels, as to offer no injury to the 
other ſound parts: yet nature, by a mild ſuppura- 
tion in a determinate ſpace of time, performs this 
ſeparation of the morbid from the healthy parts. 
Now the ancient Phyſicians had remarked, (as we 
{aid before upon another occaſion, atFh. 387, 393, 
730.) that the putrefaction of the humours made 
in the veſſels by fevers, was like that which hap- 
pened to the humours in inflammations and ab- 
iceſſes ; where nature overpowering the diforder 
Vol. VII. K 1 forms 
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forms laudable matter; but in the fluid of the ar- 
teries and veins, ſne forms that which anſwers to 
a certain quantity of purulent matter in the urine. 
But, leſt they ſhould give offence by the term pu- 
trefaction, they obſerve, that this is not ſimply a 
putrefaction, but has in it ſomething of a con- 
coction. Since therefore they obſerved a determi- 
nate ſpace of time neceffary for converting a phleg- 
mon into an abſceſs, before matter could be form- 
ed; fo we likewiſe obſerve the ſame thing to be 
true in fevers.” But now as it is improper to open 
an inflamed part, before the matter is completely 
formed; ſo likewiſe evacuations made in fevers, be- 
fore nature has ſubdued and ſeparated the morbid 


from the healthy humours, can hardly be of any 


ſervice ; either becauſe they remove only part of 
the morbific matter, whence a return may be ex- 
pected from what remains ; or elſe becauſe with 
great violence they evacuate the healthy as well as 
the diſeaſed humours from: the body, while at the 
fame time what is left behind continues equally 


diſordered from the foul matter, which is not yet 


entirely ſeparated, 

Of how little uſe it is to attempt a ſeparation of 
the morbific matter in diſeaſes before the due time, 
appears evidently from the ſmall-pox ; which dil- 
eaſe I therefore chuſe for an example, becauſe, as 
far as I can find, the ancient Phyſicians have not 
deſcribed it ; and yet the critical days of the An- 
cients are in no fever more regnlarly obſerved than 
in this. The variolous conragion received into a 
healthy perfon, kindles a fever, by which fever 

the matter of the diſeaſe is d poſited by a critical 
tranflation towards 25 furtace of the body. It 
this happens on the fourth day of the diſeaſe, the 
fever abates, and all the ſymproms nor only dimi- 
niſh but f frequently diſappear, as we learn from 


"daily 
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daily obſervation. But when the eruptions appear 
before that time, either from the too great violence 
of the fever, the perverſe uſe of a hot regimen, 
or the uſe of heating ſudorifics, with the weight of 
bed clothes, &c. they are thicker, of a worſe kind, 


and the ſymptoms do not much abate upon the 


appearance of the eruptions : inſomuch, that Sy- 


denham was already afraid of the ſmall-pox being 


worſe, as they appeared ſooner before the fourth 
day. But if the eruption appear later, either from 
a weakneſs of the patient's ſtrength, or from the 
impetuoſity of the fever, ſo diſturbing the whole 
ceconomy, that a critical ſeparation cannot be 
made of the morbific matter, the ſymptoms are 
obſerved to be the moſt malignant and irregular z 
and the diftemper almoſt conſtantly proves fatal. 


From all this, I believe it is evident, that cer- 


tain times are to be obſerved in fevers, in which 
the matter of the diſeaſe being ſubdued, changed, 


and rendered moveable, is afterwards expelled, 


from the body, or depoſited upon ſome other 
part. It is allo equally evident, that a careful 
obſervation of theſe times is of the greateſt uſe 
towards the cure of diſcaſes, leſt we ſhould do miſ- 
chief by unſeaſonable aſſiſtance from art; as, when 
we endeavour to expel that which is not yet pre- 
pared to be evacucated, or elſe hinder the evacua- 
tion of fuch humours, as being ſubdued and con- 
cocted endt avour to eſcape by ſome convenient 


outlet. From thence alſo we learn, that thoſe | 


evacuations or conſiderable alterations ought not 
to be truſted which happen at other times of the 
diſeaſe, becauſe they are ſeldom ſafe, or generally 
alter the diſeaſe for the worſe, or at leaſt occa- 
ſion a return of it afterwards. 


SP | | But 


r n. 
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But that theſe critical days may be diſtinguiſhed 


in diſeaſes, it is neceſſary to know at what time 
we may begin to compute the invaſion of the diſ- 
temper; but concerning this we treated before in 
the comment to F. 590. It muſt alſo be obſerved, 


that by a day we underſtand the ſpace of twenty- _ 
four hours, commonly diflinguiſhed | into day and 


night, according to Galen . 

But ſince Hippocrates has divided the inſults of 
diſeaſes, fo that the moſt acute extend to the fourth 
day; thoſe of the ſecond claſs to the ſeventh day, 


of the third to the fourteenth, Sc. therefore the 


middle day of each week, namely, the fourth, 


and the laſt or ſeventh, Hippocrates would have 
us more eſpecially obſerve ; ; as is evident from the 
places before cited from his aphoriſms 7 and prog- 


noſtics. But in the mean time he does not extend 


the ſixth claſs of acute fevers to the twenty-firſt, 


but only to the twentieth day, and joins the third 
week with the ſecond, ſo that the laſt day of the 
ſecond week may be eiteemed the firſt of the third 
week ; but he ſeparates the firſt and ſecond week 
from each other, by ſaying, that the eighth day is 
the beginning of the ſecond week ; and hence he 
calls the eleventh day the fourth of the ſecond 
week: but the ſeventeenth day he calls the fourth 
from the fourteenth, and conſiders it as the ſeventh 
from the eleventh. F rom whence it plainly appears, 
that Hippocrates joins the ſecond and third week 
together; and that the ſpace of three weeks in fe- 
vers according to his computation contains only 
twenty days : this is alſo confirmed from what 
lolows ſoon after che place before cited, where he 


| ſays; 
* Galen. de criſibus, Lib. I. cap. 16. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
pag. 400. Y Aphor. 24. Sect. II. Charter. Tom. IX. 


pag. 67. In Prognoſticis Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 664. 
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ſays; Poſt hæc vero eadem ratione, juxta eandem 
additionem primus circuitus eft quatuor & triginta 
dierum, ſecundus quadraginta. dierum, tertius ſexa- 
ginta dierum: But after theſe, in the ſame pro- 
portion, agreeable to a like addition, the firſt 
«* courſe is thirty-four days, the fecond forty days, 
the third ſixty days .“ Where it manifeſtly 
appears, that diſeaſes running out to a great length 
have only every twentieth day critical, namely, 
the ſpace of three weeks; whence, as we obſerved 
before, there are inſtances in his epidemics of a fe- 
ver coming to a criſis on the eightieth, hundredth, 
or hundred and twentieth day of the diſeaſe. But 
although Hippocrates only, by an obſervation and 
conjunction of theſe weeks together, with a faith- 
ful obſervation in the practice of phyſic, diſcovered 
theſe truths, though he did not rightly underſtand 
the reaſon of what he obſerved ; yet he ſeems to 
have acknowledged this difficulty, when, after 
enumerating the inſults of diſeaſes extending to 
the twentieth day, he immediately ſubjoins *; 
Neque vero horum quidquam integris diebus exatle 
numerari poteſt, neque enim annus, neque menſes in- 
tegris diebus numerari ſolent: Nor yet can we be 
able exactly to eſtimate any of theſe accounts 
from whole days, any more than years and 
* months are not uſually reckoned up by whole 
days.“ But Galen“ enlarges this account, endea- 
vouring to demonſtrate it from the courſe of the 
moon, that-three weeks do not contain twenty-one 
whole days, but that there is almoſt half a day 
wanting; and from thence he would infer, that the 
 _ criſes muſt rather happen on the twentieth than on 
K 3 | , the 


2 Ibidem, Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 665. * Ibid. p. 664. 
„In Lib. III. de diebus decretoriis pluribus in locis, imprie 
mis Capite IX. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 503. | 
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the twenty-firſt day. But as we have frequently 
obſerved before, from what Hippocrates has col- 
lected in his epidemics, he deduced his general 
axioms, more eſpecially thoſe in his prognoſtics 
and aphoriſms; and as in the hiſtories of thoſe 
patients given us in the firſt and third book of his 
epidemics, which are commonly eſteemed the 
moſt genuine, there 1s not one inſtance of a criſis 

happening to fall out on the twenty firſt day; but 
even, if 1 rightly remember, he does not ſo much 
as mention any thing which occurred in a patient 
on thole days ; whereas, on the contrary, he every 
where remarks what happened to thoſe patients that 
could be obſerved on the critical days; whence 


the reaſon is evident, why Hippociates exempts 


the twenty-firſt day from the number of thoſe that 
are critical, and makes the twentieth day critical 


in its ſtead ; namely, becauſe on that day he had 


ſeen many fevers come to a criſis, either good, bad, 
or imperfect, Thus the wife of Philinus © expired 
on the twentieth day. And in Charius, there 
was an imperfect criſis on the ſeventh day ; on the 


ninth day there was a return, on the fourteenth 


there was an acute fever, on the ſeventeenth there 
was a freſh inclination to a criſis; and at length 
on the twentieth day there was an imperfect criſs a, 
Hermocrates on the twentieth day had an imperfect 
_ criſis, on the twenty-fourth he had a return, and 
on the twenty-ſeventh he. expired. So allo in the 
patient who lay ill in the garden of Dealces, there 
was an imperfect criſis made on the twentieth day; 
but a perfect criſis did not happen till the fortiethf. 
But ſince Hippocrates obſerved, that the criſis 


happened 
E Epidem. 1. zgrot. 4. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 104. 


© Epidem. 3. zgrot. 5. ibid. pag. 233, 234. Ægrot. 2. 
pag. 210—219. | * Ibid. zgrot. 3. pag. 222—228. 
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happened oftener on the fourth day of the firſt 
and ſecond week, namely, on the fourth and ele- 
venth day of the diſeaſe, therefore he eſteemed 
thoſe days as of the moſt importance in diſeaſes; 
and as he ſaw the like frequently happen on the 
ſeventeenth day, he likewiſe made that for the 
fourth day of the third week; and then the twen- 
tieth was the laſt of the third week, which ſo fre- 
quently proved critical likewiſe; and therefore the 
reaſon is evident, why he joins the ſecond and 
third week together in ſuch a manner, that the 
fourteenth day is the laſt of the ſecond week, and 
the firſt of the third. But that the ſeventeenth day 
was oftener critical than the reſt, appears likewiſe 


fram the hiſtory of the patients. Thus Herophon 


who had an imperfect criſis on the ninth day, had 
a return of his tever the fourteenth, and then again 
on the ſeventeenth he had a criſis, by which he re- 
covered beyond expectation 5. But the woman, 
who had a very difficult delivery of twins, died 
phrenitic on the ſeventeenth-day *. In another 
place he alſo takes notice of many more ardent 
fevers, which came to a perfect criſis on the fame 
day i; and in the epidemical conftitution which he 
deſcribes, Hippocrates remarks, that thoſe. who 
had a criſis on the ſeventeenth day had never any 
returns; whence the dignity of that day in the 
order of thoſe that are critical is ſufficiently ap- 

parent. ; Is 
But he fairly confirms this order of the critical 
days by obſerving, that after the twentieth, the 
twenty-fourth, twenty-ſeventh, thirty-fourth, and 
fortieth, were alſo critical; then the ſixtieth, 
K K eightieth, 


Z Epidem. I. æKgrot. 3. pag. 103. ibid. 
 Epidem. 3 ægrot. 14. ibid' pag. 398. 
i Epidem, 1. pag. 43. & pag. 76. ibidem. 


eigghtieth, hundredth, and the hundred and twen- 
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tieth day; and thus there is manifeſtly a return of 


the ſame order of the weeks: which is likewiſe 


evident in the hiſtories of the patients given us in 
the firſt and third books of his epidemics, which l 
could here likewife enumerate, but for the ſake of 
brevity I rather chuſe to refer to them; for the 
truth of what is here affirmed will appear to any 
one who reads thoſe books. 
| Yer it muſt not be denied, that Hippocrates 
in his aphoriſms makes the eventy-firſt day cri- 
tical ; for his words are theſe: Sudores, ſi febrici- 
. ceperint, boni tertio die, & quinto & ſepti- 
mo, & nono & undecimo, & decimo quarto, & de- 
cimo ſeptimo, & vigeſimo primo, & vigęſimo ſeptimo, 
& trigeſimo primo, & trigeſimo quarto. Illi enim 
ſudores morbos judicant. Qui vero non ita fiunt, 
laborem ſignificant, morbi longitudinem & reverſionem. 
© Sweats in febrile patients are good if they begin 
© upon the third, fifth, ſeventh, ninth, eleventh, 
< fourteenth, Seen, twenty-firſt, twenty - 
© ſeventh, thirtieth, or thirty fourth days; for 
| © theſe ſweats terminate the diſeaſe. But the 
© ſweats which happen not on theſe days denote 
« length of the diſeaſe, difficulty and returns of it.” 
Here it is to be alſo remarked, that he makes no 
mention of the fourth day. But Galen! in his 
commentaries to this aphoriſm believes, that this 
is omitted, becauſe the diſeaſes whoſe exacerbations 
happen upon uneven days come ſooner to a criſis; 
and he teſtifies upon his own knowledge and ex- 
rience, that diſeaſes ſeldom. terminate on the 
fourth day by ſweats. As for the twenty-firſt day 
it is not without reaſon that the paſſage 1 is ſuſpected 
| to 


— 


* Aphor. 36. Sect. IV. Charter, Tom. IX. rag 158, 
1 Ibjd. pag. 139. 
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to be corrupted, and that it ought rather to be 
read the twentieth, becauſe there is no mention of 
the twenty-firſt day in the hiſtories of the patients 
given us in his books of epidemics; as alſo becauſe 
Galen in his commentaries to this aphoriſm makes 
no mention of this difficulty; though in his books 
upoa critical days, he makes the twentieth and 
not the twenty-firſt to be critical, and gives us 
the reaſon, as we before obſerved, why the fourth 
day is not here taken in. Unleſs perhaps any one 
rather chuſes to think, that this aphoriſm corre- 
ſponds to the text before-mentioned in his epi- 
demics u, where he reckons up the order of the 
returns of critical days to be upon uneven num- 
bers; for there indeed theſe days are included. 
But then it appears that the enumeration of the 
critical days is moſt preferable, which he gives us 
in his prognoſtics; and from what has been already 
ſaid it is evident enough, what we ought to think 

concerning the twentieth day. N 
Hence it appears, what judgment we ought to 
form concerning the following aphoriſm*®, namely, 
Febricitantem nifi diebus imparibus febris dimiſerit, 
reverti conſuevit : That fevers, unleſs they leave 
the patient upon uneven days, uſually return: 
for in the firft week of theſe fevers, which have 
their exacerbations upon uneven days, this paſſage 
may hold true; but it cannot be taken for an uni- 
verſal rule; ſince it appears from the epidemics 
and prognoſtics of Hippocrates, that criſes happen 
without any return on the fourth day and on the 
fourteenth, on the twentieth and twenty- fourth, 
on the thirty- fourth and fortieth, &c. Hence 
Galen doubts whether this paſſage is genuine, and 
| 7 rather 


= Epidem. Lib. I. Charter. Tow; IX. pag: os, 
» N*61, Sect, IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 173, 
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rather chuſes to read critical for uneven days, 


as we find it in the Coan prognoſtics e. Celſus ? 


upon reading theſe paſſages of Hippocrates, where 
he aſcribes the powerof a criſis to uneven days only; 
andagain finding in anotherplace, that Hippocrates 
makes even days as critical, was induced to believe, 
guacungue ratione ad numerum reſpexerimus, nibil ra- 
_ tionis, illo quidem authore, reperiri; that whatever 
© deference we ought to pay with reſpect to num- 
bers, there was no reaton for them to be found 


nin that author ;? and he was of opinion, the an- 


cient Phyſicians were deceived with the -Pythago- 


rean numbers: and this becauſe they ſhift without 
any probable reaſon from the eleventh, not to the 
thirteenth, but to the fourteenth day, although 


they at firſt aſſigned uneven days only to be of any 


importance in the criſis. But Celſus ſeems to have 
been unhappy in bis interpretation of the ſenti- 
ments of Hippocrates: in this place, which is not 
to be well underſtood, but by comparing it with 
other paſſages: but that this is true of Celſus ap- 
pears evidently from his ſaying, that Hippocrates 


makes every fourth day the moſt efficacious ; but 


he forgets this in what he before propoſed, ſince 
the eleventh day from the ſeventh is not the fourth 
but the fifth. But Hippocrates * expreſsly ob- 
. ſerves, as we ſaid before, that the eighth day is 
the beginning of the ſecond week, and conſe- 
quently that the eleventh day is the fourth of the 
ſecond week. Hippocrates therefore did not de- 
rive this diſtinction of the critical days from any 
property in numbers, but from faichtul obſerva- 
tions in diſeaſes; as will plainly appear to every 
one who attentively reads the writings of the an- 

| cient 


2 Ne 82. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 856. & No 147. ibid, 
860. Lib. III. cap. 4. pag. 121, 122. 4 Aphor. 24. 
ect. II. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 67. NE 
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cient Phyſicians. But ſince the obſervation of cri- 
ſes and critical days requires the moſt diligent and 
careful attention of the mind to every individual 
circumſtance, it will not ſeem ſtrange to any that 
the generality of Phyſicians ſhould have neglected 
them; or that even ſome ſhould maliciouſly de- 
ſpiſe the ancient Phyſicians, and thoſe who follow 
in their foctſteps (as we obſerved before at $, 
587, where we treated of a criſis.) But to theſe 


may be juſtly applied the words of Ceſſus, WhO 


in treat 8 OL the time convenient for giving nNOU- 
riſhment io patients, to deret mine which he judged 
great dil:2ence te oe neceijary, he has the follow- 
ing words: Ex his autem inlelligi poteſt, ab ung 
Medico multcs nen poſſe curari: eumgue fi artifex 


et. idoneum ee, qui nen mullum ab egro recedit, 
Sed, qui quæſtui ſerviunt, qucniam is major ex po- 
pulo eft, libenter ampledtuntur ea præcepia, qua ſe- 


dulitatem non exigunt. But from hence we may 
underſtand, that many patients cannot be at- 
tended by one Phyſician; and that the Phyſi- 
cian, if he is an artiſt or well ſkilled is the 5 
uſcful, who does not much abſent himſelf from 
the patient. But they who conſult their profit, 
becauſe that brings a perſon more into popular 
eſteem, freely embrace ſuch precepts or rules in 
practice, as will not give them much n or 
trouble. ; 

But among the critical days which take in 1 


middle of the week, or end it, as we ſaid before, 


this difference is obſerved, that the criſes happen 
not always on ſuch days as are even in number, 
but on ſome more frequently than on others. Thus 


the ſeventh day, though it is the ſecond in order 


among thoſe which are critical, ſince the fourth is 


> pany 


* Cell. Lib, II. cap. 4. pag. 1 20. 
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placed before it, is nevertheleſs eſteemed the firſt 
and moſt important by Galen*; becauſe the 
greateſt number of criſes happen upon that day, 
and thoſe perfectly with a manifeſt evacuation or 
depoſition, and generally with a ſalutary event. 
Sometimes indeed, though rarely, the patient ex- 
pires on that day, or elſe the diſeaſe then mani- 


feſtly changes for the worſe, and he expires on ſome 


following critical day, as for example, upon the 
eleventh. But Galen aſſures us, he has ſo often 


ſeen criſes upon this day, that he cannot number 


them; but the fourth day is critical only in the 
moſt acute diſeaſes; but in other diſeaſes it 
rather performs the office of an indicating day, 
concerning which we ſhall preſently treat. The 
next day to the ſeventh is the fourteenth, upon 
which the criſes moſt frequently happen : after 
this follow the eleventh and twentieth, and then 
the ſeventeenth *. But this diſtinction is not ſo 
certain with reſpect to critical incidental days, con- 
cerning which we treated before; namely, the 
third, fifth, fixth, and ninth, fince they are not 
critical in themſelves, but rather become fo acci- 
dentally from ſome fit of increaſe in the diſeaſe, or 
from ſome error committed in the diet, &c. But 
the fixth day, as we before obſerved, is more 
eſpecially infamous beyond the reſt for a criſis to 
happen upon, and for the danger of the diſeaſe 
and the fear of its relapſe. 7 
But it is moreover to be obſerved, that epide- 
mical diſeaſes more frequently keep to a conſtant 
order in their criſes upon ſome certain day. Thus 
Galen “ remarks, from the epidemics of Hippo- 
| crates, 
-* De diebus decret. Lib. I, cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VIII. 


pag-455- * Ibid. cap. z. pag. 452. v Ibid. cap. 5. 
pag. 458. | __ » Ibid. Lib. II. cap. 3. pag. 477. 
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crates, that in one conſtitution almoſt all the pa- 

tients had a perfect criſis on the ſeventeenth day, 
after a ſort of imperfect criſis had preceded upon 
ſome day before, and the diſeaſe again returned. 


Hence alſo Galen concludes, that the ſeventeenth 


day in diſeaſes is not one of thofe which are in- 
cidentally critical, but one of the moſt powerful 
and principal of the critical days. So likewiſe 
Sydenham obſerves *, that the continual epidemic 
fevers which he deſcribes, terminated critically 
about the fourteenth day; therefore in this reſpect 
we ought always to have a regard to the genius 
or nature of the epidemical diſeaſe, in order to 


diſtinguiſh at what time, and by what paſſage na- 


ture will endeavour to terminate the diſeaſe. | 
| Now according as the violence of the diſeaſe 


is more ſwift or flow, ſo the criſes will happen 


ſooner or later, and the critical days will be more- 


or leſs diſtant from each other. Thus in thoſe 


fevers which do not exceed the ſpace of three 
weeks, the quarternary or ſeptenary days are judi- 
cial or critical : and beſides theſe in the two firſt 
weeks, there are many more incidentally critical 


days, as the third, fifth, ſixth, Sc. which we be- 


fore obſerved. Bur if an acute diſeaſe extends it- 
ſelf beyond three weeks, then the quarternary days 


no more take place as critical, but only the ſep- 


tenary days are ſo; though the efficacy of theſe 
laſt is likewiſe aboliſhed after the fortieth day: 
for then every twentieth day only is eſteemed cri- 


_ tical by Hippocrates, namely, the ſixtieth, eightieth, 


hundredth, and hundred and twentieth ; as is evi- 
dent from his prognoſtics 7, and the hiſtories of 


if 


= Se. I, cap. 4. pag. 70. 
7 Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 665. 
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if the morbific matter cannot be ſubdued, dif- 
ſolved, and rendered moveable, ſo as to be diſ- 


poſed for evacuation within that courſe of acute 
difeaſes, which uſually terminate in twenty days, 
nature then employs a longer ſpace of time to 
rform this; and generally the diſeaſe being 
often ſilent for ſeveral days, and often makin 
returns, at length ſhe triumphs over the rebeijlious 
matter of the diſeaſe, by a perfect criſis upon ſome 
remote critical day; or frequently the ſtubborn 
matter of the diſeaſe is gradually and ſlowly ſub- 
dued, and almoſt inſenſibly expelled, by various 
paſſages from the body, without that diſturbance 
which is frequent in the firſt circuit, which ter- 
minates in twenty days, or elſe, being collected 
in ſome part of the body, it forms an abſceſs, 
Hence Galen obſerves *; Uſque ad quarium deci- 
mum quidem magne fiunt perturbationes in morbis, 
Proximo loco ſuccedunt, que uſque ad vige/imum 
babentur. Omnes vero, que poſt bunc ad quadra- 
ge/tmum ſuccedunt, paulatim remittunt vehementiam, 
Adeo ut, qui poſt quadrageſimum ſunt, omnes prorſus 
langueant, concoctionibus potius, & abſceſſibus, quam 
excretionibus morborum ſolutiones facientes. Accidunt 
in his quoque per excretiones interdum judicia, ſed 
raro, neque magnum certamen habent, & frequenter 
pluribus diebus fudicia complentur, maxime cum in 
abſceſſum vertuntur. That great diſturbances 
happen in diſeaſes until the fourteenth day. In 
the next place to theſe follow the diſturbances 
* which are leſs, in diſeaſes extending to the 
* twentieth day. But in all thoſe which ſucceed 
© after this to the fortieth day, the f:vers gra- 
* dually abate. So that thoſe which come after 
© tae fortieth, are altogether languid, terminating 


« diſeaſes 
S 1 de diebe decret. Lib. I. cap. 10. ibid. pag. 466. 
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« diſeaſes rather by concoction and depoſition or 
« abſceſs, than by making excretions or evacua- 
tions. But ſometimes even in theſe there are 
critical evacuations, though rarely, and without 
any great ſtruggle, the criſis frequently taking 
* up ſeveral days, more eſpecially when it ter- 
minates by way of abſceſs.” For this is to be 
oblerved (as we ſaid before in the comment to F. 
587. where we treated of a criſis) that the criſes 
of diſeaſes of long continuance, do not only abate - 
the violence of the critical diſturbance, but they are 
alſo ſeveral days in performing the crifis. Hence 
Hippocrates, who abſolutely points out the day on 
which there will be a change in the patient in that 
period which is limited to fourteen days, does 
nevertheleſs remark, thatin more lingering fevers 
a criſis has been made, not upon any certain day, 
but about ſuch a day; from whence alſo it is evi- 
dent, how exactly and carefully he has delivered 
to us his obſervations of difeaſes. Thus in the firſt 
epidemical conſtitution which he deſcribes , he 
tells us. Judicabantur autem inter hos, quibus 
bre vilſimi erant morbi, circa vigeſimum diem; pluri- 
mis vero circa quadrageſimum; multis circa ortogefs - 
mum. But ſuch of theſe fevers as were of the 
« ſhorteſt duration, came to a criſis about the 
twentiethday; but the majority of them about the 
* fortieth, and many'of them about the eightieth.” 
Thus alſo Clazomenius ® is ſaid to have recovered, 
not upon the fortieth day, but near or about it. 
And Heropytus e, after ſuffering various maladies 
through the long courſe of the diſeaſe, was greatly 
diſturbed with many bilious ſtools about the hun- 


dredth 


. Epid. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 39. 
did. zgrot. 10. pag. 112. 
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dredth day, which continued for no ſmall time; 
and at length he was afflicted with a dyſentery and 


griping, till on the hundredth day there was a | 


perfect criſis or change for the better. 
But although acute diſeaſes after imperfect criſes 
do ſometimes run out to ſo great a length, and at 
the ſame time the violence of thoſe diſeaſes ſeems 
to be abated; yet it muſt not be thought in ſuch 
caſes that length of the diſeaſe only is troubleſome 
but without Sanger. and that therefore there is 
hardly any occaſion to attend to the remote cri- 
_ tical days, ſince thoſe diſeaſes gradually wear out: 


for Hippocrates has obſerved, that even ſuch diſ- 


eaſes have been ſometimes mortal, and that the 


patient has expired upon ſome remote critical day. 


Thus the woman who was taken with an acute 


fever after her lying-in, periſhed on the eightieth 
day . Another patient *, though free from the 
fever on the fortieth day, yet had a bad urine, was 
reſtleſs, had an averſion to food, and at length 
periſhed afterwards on the hundred and twentieth 
day : but Hippocrates remarks that he had eat of 
many and improper diſhes, in order to caution 
Phyſicians not to confide in ſuch imperfect criſes z 
and to inform them that though diſcaſes run out 


to a great length, yet great care is neceſſary to 


be uſed in the diet and regimen. 

But thoſe critical days on which the criſes moſt 
frequently happened in diſeaſes, the ancient Phyſi- 
cians have alſo termed indicating days, inaſmuch 
as they point out what may be expected the next 


critical day, if the criſis does not happen upon 


them. For we have already ſeen that nature re- 


quires a determinate ſpace of time in fevers to 


ſubdue 
* Epidem. 3. zgrot. 2. ibid. p2g 294, | 
* Ibid. zgrot. 1. pag. 291, | 
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ſubdue the morbific matter, to diſſolve it, render 
it moveable, and diſpoſe it for evacuation. But 
while nature is employed in this work, there fre 
certain changes happen, more eſpecially in the 
urine, by which we diſcaver that the febrile matter 
is diſpoſed to be leſs offenſive. Theſe changes 
obſerved, are called the ſigns of concoction, and 
are conſtantly of ſo good account in diſeaſes, that 
Galen always and abſolutely eſteems them for 
good figns, upon whatever day of the diſeaſe they 
may occur; whereas the ſigns of the criſis itſelf 
are ſometimes to be ſuſpected, as we have ſeen a 
little before hinted to us by Hippocrates, becauſe 
they do not immediately appear to make an al- 
teration for the better; namely, when they hap- 
pen before there is any probable reaſon to hope 
that the febrile matter is ſubdued and rendered 
moveable. Hence Galen tells us, Co#1onrs figna . 
(/epe enim, que uliliſſima ſunt, repetere convent!) 
nunquam male apparent, decretoria vero eſt ubi male 
(appareant); neque enim in augments, neque in prin- 
cipiis, ſed in ſtatibus illa apparere convenit. That 
* the ſigns of concoction appear never in vain, 
for that it is often convenient to repeat what is 
moſt uſeful, but critical ſigns may appear for 
* the worſe; nor ought theſe ſigns to appear 
« either in the beginning or increaſe, but only 
* about the height of the diſeaſe.“ And from 
thence he concludes, thar the Gens of concoction 
are always certain, but that the ſigns of a criſis are 
uncertain, according as they appear either alone 
or mixed with others, or at different times of the 
_ diſeaſe s. But what concoction is, and what the 
ſigns of it are, has been ſaid before in the com- 

Vol. * ment 


f De criſibus, Lib. I. cap. 8. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag: 387. 
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ment to 8. 587, where we treated particularly 
upon this ſubject. 

But it ſeems to have been the opinion of the 
ancient phyſicians, that a careful attendance ought 
always to be given to critical days, not only be- 
cauſe the criſes of diſeaſes uſually happen upon 
them, but alſo becauſe from the alterations of diſ- 
eaſes obſerved on thoſe days, we may be able to 
foreſee what will happen for the future on the fol- 
lowing critical days. For this reaſon Hippocrates *, 
in an aphoriſm lately cited, tells us; Septenario- 
rum quartus eſt index. Secunde ſeptimanæ oftavus 
principium. Undecimus quoque ſpectandus dies eſt. Is 
enim ſecundæ ſeptimanæ quartus eſt, Sc. That 
© the fourth day is an index to the ſeventh, and 
the eighth to the beginning of the ſecond week: | 
but that the eleventh day is alſo to be conſidered, 
© becauſe that is the fourth of the ſecond week, 
Sc.“ From which place it is manifeſt, that theſe 
days are called indicating with reſpec to future 
days in their own nature critical. Hence alſo 
after having obſerved, that it is difficult to know 
in the beginning of diſeaſes, which of them will 
run out to the greateſt length, becauſe they begin 
| like other difcates ; Hippocrates * then adds che 
following paſſage. Yerum a primo die animadver- 
tendum eſt, & ad quemque quaternarium additum 
confiderandum, nec latebit, quo ſe verſurus ſit mor- 
bus, Sc. His igitlur ſic contingentibus, conjeftare 
opor tet tum ex tempore, tum ex unaquaque additione, 
morbis ad criſim prodeuntibus. But the phyſician 
* muſt attend to all the appearances from the 
very firſt day of the diſeaſe, and conſider the 
* ſum of his obſervations upon every fourth day, 

q by 

h Aphor. 24. Se. II. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 67.. 
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* by which means he will not be unacquainted 
* with the courſe that the diſeaſe is about to take, 
c. Therefore from the appearances which thus 
happen, as alſo from the time and every other 
accident that follows after, the phyſician is to 
form his judgment in diſeaſes tending to a crifis.* 
From all which it is evident, that every one of 
the critical days bears a relation as an indicating 
day, with reſpect to the critical day next follow- 
ing: thus the fourth day may be an index to the 
ſevenrh, the ſeventh to the eleventh, Sc. And 
as after the twentieth day, partly from the leſs 
violence of the diſeaſe, and partly from the more 
ſtubborn nature of the morbific matter, the criſis 


does not fall within the limits of quaternary days, 


but generally ſuch days as are ſeptenary only 
ſo the ſame thing takes place with reſpect to theſe 
days as indicators for the reſt. Hence the reaſon 
is evident why Hippocrates * ſays; Quibus die 
ſeptimo contingit criſis, its urina rubram habet die 
quarto nubeculam, ac alia ſecundum rationem. * When 
a criſis happens on the ſeventh day, there is a 
* ſmall red cloud in the urine upon the fourth 
day, and other things are proportionable to this 
appearance.“ But it is at leaſt a ſign of con- 
coction begun, if the urine begins to have the like 
appearances with that of healthy people, and 
therefore a criſis may be expected upon the day 
next following. But where there are no ſigns of 
concoction, but rather ſigns of crudity are obſerved 
on the fourth day, and accompanied with malig- ' 
nant ſymptoms at the ſame time, then it may be 
feared that a bad criſis or death will happen on 
the ſeventh day; unleſs the diſeaſe is very acute, 
1 Li 3 and 

* Aphor. 71. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX; pag. 181. & 

in Coacis Praznet, Ne 575. Charter. Tom, VIII. pag. 885. 
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and ſubject to fits of increaſe upon even days; for 


then ſometimes death happens on the ſixth day, 
after being indicated by the fourth, as Galen ob- 


ſerves. Otherwiſe he affirms, that the fourth : 


day is in its own nature an index to the ſeventh, 

and that he knew this for certain from an accurate 
obſervation of acute diſeaſes. Now according as 
the diſeaſe moves ſwifter or ſlower, ſo the indi- 
cating day demonſtrates the critical day next fol- 
lowing to be more or leſs diſtant, according as 
more or fewer ſigns of concoction attend upon 
ſuch an indicating ; day, and as the other ſymptoms 
are milder or more malignant; for to all theſe a 
regard muſt be had, according to the advice given 
by Galen in the place lately cited from him. 

If now the hittories of thoſe patients deſcribed 
in his epidemics, are compared with what has 
been ſaid before, they will appear fairly to con- 
firm the practical rules which are given COncern- 
ing indicating days. Thus Silenus ® had on the 
fourth day all the ſigns that were bad, whence 
there was reaſon to fear a bad criſis on the ſeventh 
day. Yet death did not happen on the ſeventh 
day, but the patient lay ſpeechleſs, with a coldneſs 
of the extremities, which could be ho longer re- 
tained warm, and he made no urine; and there- 
fore as the ſeventh day is an index with retpect 
to the eleventh, and all the bad ly mptoms were 
increaſed upon thar day, therefore death was to be 
expected on the eleventh, as indeed it happened. 
In another patient“ he remarks, that all the ſymp- 
toms were exaſperated on the ſeventh day, the 
urine had a bad appearance, and there were many 

| more 


1 De diebus 3 Lib. I. cap. 11. Charter. Tom. 
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more malignant ſymptoms; but that patient alſo 
expired on the next critical day, namely, upon 
the eleventh. So likewiſe the eighth, tenth, and 
eleventh » patient had the very worſt ſigns upon 
the fourth day, and expired on the ſeventh. But 
although it ſometimes happens that patients of a 
ſtrong habit, and in the flower of their age eſcape 
the threats of death, both on the indicating and 
on the critical day, yet this is a very rare accident; 
and then, unleſs the diſeaſe changes for the better, 
they expire upon ſome other critical day; and in 
the mean time all the indicating days preceding 
that which is fatal, are attended with the moſt 
remarkable and malignant ſymptoms. Thus the 
woman who lay ill in the market- place of the 
Mende ?, was attended with bad ſigns from the 
beginning, but on the fourth day every thing was 
worſe ; on the ſeventh day there were toſſings of 
the whole body, with cold ſweats, the extremities 
continued a long time cold, Sc. which ſeemed 
to indicate death to be at hand on the eleventh; 
and yet ſhe ſurvived that day, although it was at- 
tended with green bilious vomits, a coldneſs of the 
extremities, and other malignant ſymptoms; but 
on the followings days every thing was changed for 
the worſe, and on the fourteenth day ſhe expired, 
even though an hemorrhage happened the ſame 
day from her noſe, which nature had hitherto at- 
tempted in-vain, But, that ſometimes the fourth 
day is an index to the ſixth, we are taught by the- 
hiſtory of Philiſcus à, who had all the ſymptoms 
exaſperated on the fourth day, and the urine was 
of a black colour, yet he Nr not on the ſe- 
3 venth 
o Epidem. 3. ibid. pag. 242, &c. 
'Þ Ibid. zgrot. 12. pag. 252, 253. 
3 Epidem, 1. ægrot. 1. ibid. pag. 99. 
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venth but on the ſixth day. But in the end of this 
hiſtory Hippocrates obſerves, that the exacerbati- 
ons in this diſeaſe happened upon even days; and 
hence appears the reaſon why death was rather to 
be expected on the ſixth than on the ſeventh day. 
Many more inſtances might be alledged from 
Hippocrates, to prove what has been ſaid, bur I 
believe theſe are ſufficient to ſhew the importance 
of indicating days. 

From all that has been ſaid, it is evident that 
the prognoſis in determining the events and times 
of diſeaſes may be thus much promoted; and yet 
that there 15 no mathemarical certainty in all this : 
and for this reaſon the ancient phyſicians were 
cautious in their preſages, inſomuch that though 
they could foreſee death from the moſt malignant 
ſigns, yet they only declared very great danger, 
but ſeldom pronounced the patient's caſe to be en- 
tirely paſt help, hoping that ſomething might be 
done for them to the laſt. On the other hand, tho? 
all the ſymptoms might ſeem mild enough in acute 
difeaſes, yet they neglected nothing, nor attempted 
any thing raſhly, according to the admonition of 
Hippocrates * himſelf, who ſays, that it is diffi- 
cult to diſtinguiſn ſuch diſeaſes at the beginning, 
as come to a criſis in a long period of time, from 
thoſe which terminate ſpeedily, fince they are often 
much alike in the beginning. For the phyſician 
would greatly damage his reputation by pro- 

nouncing a diſeaſe ſhort and eaſy, if it ſhould af- 
terwards turn out long and tedious, even though 
it ſhould run through its courſe with no danger; 
for in that caſe all the ill accidents are uſually 
aſcribed to the errors committed by the phy ſician 
who has the care of the patient, Indeed the 

con- 
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conſequences are not ſo bad if the patient recovers 
whom the phyſician had pronounced to be paſt all 
hopes; for then the patient's eſcape from the Jaws 
of death is often aſcribed to the phyſician's ſkill 
afterwards exerted. But in the mean time it is 
beſt for the phyſician to be cautious in this reſpect, 
and to be always mindful of the admonition of 
Hippocrates *, mentioned before in the comment 
to S. 587. Acutorum morborum non omnino certæ 
ſunt prediftiones, neque mortis neque ſanitatis. 
* Namely, that the predictions in acute diſeaſes 
* are not altogether certain, either with reſpect 
© to death or recovery.* Nor yet will thoſe who 
are ſufficient judges in theſe matters, condemn a 
phyſician of wanting judgment, even though the 
patient ſhould recover, whom he had pronounced 
to be paſt all hopes from the very worſt ſigns ob- 
ſerved; fince even Herophon * eſcaped from the 
moſt dangerous diſeaſe beyond the expectation of 
Hippocrates. | | | N 
But they are in a great error who from thence 
conclude the obſervation of indicating and critical 
days to be uſeleſs, becauſe in ſome uncommon 
. Caſes the events do not perfectly correſpond to the 
preſages made by the phyſician from the doctrine 
of theſe days. But concerning theſe-matters, more 
may be ſeen in the comment to F. 587, where we 
treated of a criſis. : 
It is certain that Galen * who had been a thou- 
ſand times preſent. at criſes, aſſures us, Primum 
guidem & maximum fignum inſtantis bone criſis 
coftiones eſſe dixit; ſecundum autem, quod ab ali- 
„ L 4 oy quo 


* Aphor. 19. SeR. II. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 59. 
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guo die indicatorio antea indicetur, cui annexa eſt diei 


Judicantis potentia. That concoctions make the | 


firit and greateſt ſign of a good criſis at hand; 
but the ſecond is what appears to be pointed 
out before by ſome indicating day, which bears 
the character or force of the critical day.“ It 
is therefore evident, from all that has been hi- 
therto ſaid, that the doctrine of the ancients con- 
cerning ea] and indicating days, 1s of the 
greateſt uſe in phyſic; the importance of which 
as been well remarked by Actuarius », where he 
ſays, Atque & bæc in perfectis judiciis accidunt, 
que & in indicibus antea ſigniſicantur. Nam ft quid 
19% (natura) in predifits judicits magni momenti et 


ol 
"A A „ 


faura, id ante judicii diem in indice quaſi præludens 


nunciat. Quare aut exigui ſudores, aut ſanguinis e 
nare ftille, aut parum cocti ſputi educitur, atque 
aut puſillum, aut majus quippiam ante apparet : & 


niſi forte quod materia turgeat, aut ægri vires valid 
int, præeuntes. f, ronificationes Judicium antevertat, non 


| eliter quam in aliis per contraria pedetentim id, quod 
noxium eſt, crebris judiciorum circuitibus coquitur 
expelliturque. Moreover, the ſame things happen 
in perfect criſes, which were before pointed out 
by the indicating days. For if any thing of 
great moment is about to be done by nature 
herſelf 1n the forementioned criſis, ſhe declares 
it in a manner by a ſort of prelude upon the 
indicating before the critical day. Therefore 
ſmall ſweats: or drippings of blood from the 
noſe, or a diſcharge by ſpitting little concocted, 


turgid or active, and the patient's ſtrength is conſi- 
derable, the indicating ſigns preceding, anticipate 
"© The 

Method. Med. Lib. II. cap. 3. pag. 60. 
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either very ſcanty or more copious, firſt appears: 
and unleſs perhaps the morbific matter grows 
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* the criſis no otherwiſe than in ſome caſes on the 
* contrary, the offending matter is ſlowly con- 
* cocted and expelled by frequent returns of criſes.? 
But it muſt not be imagined, that in the cure 
of diſeaſes a bare enumeration of the days will en- 
able the phyſician to make a preſage from thence, 
and to commit all the reſt to nature, contenting 
himſelf always, and in every caſe with perform- 
ing the part of a ſpectator only. For it is evident 
from what we ſaid before concerning the general 
cure of fevers, that to ſubdue, concoct, and ren- 
der the morbific matter moveable: and diſpoſed 
for evacuation, requires ſuch a moderation of the 
fever, that it may be neither too dull, nor et 
deſtroy the body by its raging impetuoſity: nd 
at the ſame time the patient's ſtrength and vital 
powers muſt be ſupported by a ſuitable diet, the 
{ymptoms muit . be: mitigated, and thoſe endea- 
vours of nature promoted by proper remedies, by 
which ſhe attempts to ſubdue and expel the matter 
of the difeaſe ; thoſe paſſages are to be lubricated, 
by which we have reaſon to expect the matter to 
be expelled will make its eſcape; all obſtacles 
are to be removed, &c. Nor 1s this all thar is 
to be done, but when there is reaſon to expect a 
future ill criſis, all the endeavours of art are to 
be uſed to prevent it. Thus when Sydenham * 
obſerved a perpetual nauſea and endeavouring to 
vomit attend in continual fevers, and then in the 
courſe of the fever, that the malignant humour, 
though in ſome meaſure ſubdued, was determined 
towards the inteſtines, and then towards the end 
of the diſeaſe that a diarrhoea followed, but often 
with ſo great violence, that it made a very bad 
criſis by exhauſting the patient till he expired, 
| his 
| * SeR&. I. cap. 4. pag. 63. 
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his ſtrength being already deſtroyed by the courſe 
of the diſeaſe ; but by a vomit given in the be- 


ginning of the diſeaſe he uſually prevented this 


fatal criſis; but after this has been done, the whole 
cure conſiſts in keeping the fever under a due re- 


gulation, by depreſſing it when too violent, and 


by raiſing it when too languid 7; and this more 
eſpecially towards the end of the diſeaſe; for then 


by the uſe of cordials he ſafely promoted the cri- 
tical ſeparation and expulſion of the morbific mat- 
ter, which in this diſeaſe uſually happened about 


the fourteenth day by a moderate ſweat. Whence 
It appears that this great phyſician was not merely 
an idle ſpectator, but a diligent ſervant to nature; 


and that by a careful obſervation of diſeaſes, he 
knew how to remove the impediments, and when 


to apply ſuch things as would promote the endea- 
vours begun by nature, and to avoid ſuch things 


as might be of any hindrance ; although he made 


uſe of no great apparatus of medicines for theſe 


purpoſes ; but in people of the lower rank, to fave 


them from expences, he brought abour his inten- 


tions only by the moſt ſimple and cheap remedies. 


But when that due moderation of the fever ap- 


peared, of which we ſpoke before at $. 609, he 


Ingenuouſly confeſſes, that he made uſe of no me- 
dicines at all, unleſs the importunity of the pa- 
tient or his friends extorted ſomething from him*; 
and in ſuch caſes he only ordered what might be 

pleaſing to the patient, and in the mean time 


could be of no injury. He was therefore. far 
from being of the opinion of thoſe phyſicians, 
who by bleeding, purging, and the like, diſturb 


the whole face of the appearances in diſeaſes; con- 


cerning 


7 Ibid. pag. 68. = Ibid. pag. 75- 
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cerning which phyſicians, Galen“ juſtly obſerves, 
that they are the inſtruments of miſchief but as 


often as they are called to ſick people; for ſuch 


think it a crime unleſs they attack the diſeaſe every 
day with different and violent medicines. Bur 
Sydenham has taught in many parts of his works, 
with what unhappy ſucceſs theſe methods were 
proſecuted in the cure of diſeaſes, either by too 


much raifing the violence of the fever by ſtimu- 
lating remedies, or by too much depreſſing it in 


the contrary method by bleeding, purges, clyſters, 
and the like, ſo frequently repeated, as to depreſs 


and even deftroy the patient's ſtrength, together 


with- that of the diſeaſe. - For by the former me- 


thod, inflammatory fevers are ſoon rendered fatal 
but by the latter, fevers which often ſeem ſubdued, 


return again after a deceitful truce, and ſometimes 
even continue ſtubborn for forty days and longer; 


Whereas if they had been rightly treated, they 


would have run through their whole courſe in the 
ſpace of a fortnight. _ So EST 

Nor are we to believe that a prudent uſe of ſuch 
things as may ſerve to moderate the violence of 
the fever, can -ealily- diſturb the order of the 


criſes and critical days; or that ſuch days can be 


of no uſe, unleſs the whole buſineſs of the cure 
is left to nature. For although Sydenham opened 
* a vein, and oftentimes gaves a vomit, or injected 


a clyſter .in the beginning of the diſeaſe, if the 


violence of the fever required it; yet the diſeaſe 
went regularly through its courſe, becauſe he al- 


ways cautiouſly avoided not to depreſs too much 


the ſtrength of the fever. Thus I have ſeen a 


copious hemorrhage ſucceed from the noſe on the 


ſeventh 


* Dediebus decretor. Lib. I. cap. 9. Charter, Tom. VIII. 
pag. 468. dect. I. cap. 4. pag. 03, &c. 1 
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ſeventh day of the diſeaſe, even though I had 
bled the patient twice before in an acute fever; 


and I believe the truth of this will appear plainly 


to every one who carefully attends the cure of 
diſeaſes. is | 


Sometimes the fever goes off likewiſe on a cri- 


tical day by vomitting or a diarrhoea. ] We have 


already demonſtrated of how great importance 


evacuations are in diſeaſes, when they happen on 
critical days; nor is this true only of an he- 
morrhage from the noſe, but likewiſe of the other 
evacuations enumerated in the preſent aphoriſm or 
ſection. But ficce ſo many viſcera may diſcharge 
themſelves by theſe paſſages, and even the whole 
body may derive its bumours by theſe ways, as 
we demonſtrated before, when we treated of a vo- 
mitting and diarrhoea as ſymptoms in fevers; 
therefore the reaſon is evident why the matter of 
the diſeaſe is ſo often critically diſcharged by theſe 


paſſages. But it muſt be obſerved, that not every 
vomitting or purging is uſeful in this reſpect; for 


a vomitting we before ranked among the malig- 


nant ſymptoms of an ardent fever, $.739; and it 
will preſently appear under the preſent aphoriſm, 


that too great a flux from the bowels is fatal in 
an ardent fever. For we here treat only of that 
vomitting and purging which happens in a fever 
after a concoction upon a critical day, and after 


which the relief perceived, demonſtrates their ſa- 


lutary effects enſuing toward the patient: for by 
this criterion Hippocrates more eſpecially diſ- 
tinguiſhes theſe ſalutary evacuations, from ſuch 
as are ſymptomatic and miſchievous ;. namely, if 
they are ſerviceable or relieve the patient, and are 


eaſily ſupported, as we ſaid more at large in the 


comment 


Ly Aphor. 2. Sect. I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 5+ 
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comment to F. 594, N' 2; where we alſo treated 


of the ſigns which uſually precede a critical vo- 
mitting or diarrhœa; and we likewiſe remarked, 
that a criſis ſeldom goes off by vomitting only, but 


is uſually attended with a diarrhœa at the ſame 


time. 
By ſweat.] Namely, ſuch as is warm, copious, 


and diffuſed equally throughout the whole body. 


See what has been ſaid concerning a critical ſweat, 


in the comment to F. 594. Ne 2, where we alſo 


enumerated the ſigns by which a critical ſalutary 
ſweat might be diſtinguiſhed, and foreknown when 
about to happen. CT 


By urine. ] Although by the urinary paſſages 


are naturally expelled ſuch parts of the humours, 


as being rendered acrimonious by the force of the 
circulation, would be miſchievous if they were any 


longer retained in the body, yet the matter of the 


diſeaſe very rarely eſcapes this way only, but ge- 
nerally other evacuations aſſiſt at the ſame time. 


And hence a plentiful] and laudable ſediment in 
the urine is rather to be eſteemed a ſign of con- 
coction, than that an entire cure may be expected 


by that diſcharge only. Thus Hippocrates © in- 
deed remarks, that a, plentiful diſcharge of urine, 
containing a great deal of a laudable ſediment, a 
bleeding from the noſe, and bilious ſtools, or a 
dyſentery, are the four, ways, by which the patients 
were preſerved who were afflicted with the ardeac 
fever of an epidemical conſtitution which he de- 
ſcribes: but at the ſame time he takes notice, 
that many of thoſe patients were not cured by one 
only, but by ſeveral of the forementioned evacua- 
tions happening at one and the fame time. But 


again, Concerning the critical evacuation of the 


febrile 
© Epidem, I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 74. 
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febrile matter by urine, you ought to conſult what 


has been ſaid before at F. 594. N* 2. . 
Hence alſo Galen * efteems an hæmorrhage from 
the noſe, and a copious ſweat following after a 
violent rigor or ſhivering, and flowing from the 
whole body, alſo a bilious diſcharge by vomitting 
or ſtool, for the ways by which an ardent fever 
uſually terminates critically. _ | < 
By a thick ſpitting.) Since an ardent fever, as 
we ſhall declare in the aphoriſm next following, 


_ acknowledges for its proximate cauſe too great a 
thickneſs of the blood deprived of its more fluid 


parts, therefore the blood will be thus rendered 


greatly diſpoſed to hefitate in the ſmalleſt extre- 
mities of the arteries, the pulmonaryjarteries will be- 
gin to be ſtuffed up and obſtructed with impervious 
blood ; which appears from the deep, laborious, 
and quick reſpiration, with a burning heat abour 
the vital organs, the air itſelf expired being almoſt 


ſcalding, as we ſaid before at F. 730. Hence alſo 


Hippocrates * obſerves, that an ardent fever ufually 
turns to an inflammation of the lungs; and he 
remarks, that in this diſeaſe a bilious ſpitting is 
diſcharged : and in another place *, that ſuch pa- 
tients ſpit much, and are afflicted with an em- 
pyema or purulent ſpitting. For the ſame reaſon 
he reckons up a ſlight cough among the ſymptoms 
of an ardent fever (F. 739.) When therefore this 
diſeaſe inclines to health, the impervious parts of 
the blood which heſitated in the pulmonary veſſels, 
begin to be diſſolved, and are expreſſed through 
the dilated orifices of the exhaling arteries, dif- 

My perſed 


© De. crifibus, Lib. III. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VIII. 

Pag- 430, 8 
De Affectionibus, cap. 3. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 622. 
* De Morbis, Lib. II. cap. 25. ibid. 5 56. ; 
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perſed throughout the area or ſurface of the lungs; 


ſo as to form a thick ſpitting, as we ſhall ſee 


hereafter when we come to treat of a peripneu- 
mony. Moreover, in this diſeaſe the whole ſur- 
face of the lungs expoſed to the air is often dry, 
in the ſame manner as we ſometimes obſerve in the 
mouth, fauces, and tongue; and in the ſame man- 
ner as-we often afterwards obſerve entire ſkins to 
be caſt off from the whole internal ſurface of the 
mouth, together with a tough viſcid mucus ; fo 
ſomething of theſame nature ſcems to be performed 


in the lungs, whence the ſpitting in ſuch a caſe 


appears at firſt thick and brown or diſcoloured, 
and is afterwards diſcharged more viſcid and tena- 
cious. Hippocrates® ranks a thick ſpitting amongſt 
the critical evacuations of a fever, when he ſays; 


Et fi ſanguis &@ naribus effluxerit, ſolvitur affefus, 
atque fi ſudores ſupervenerint fudicatorii legitimi cum 


urinis albis craſſiſque, & lævibus ſedimentis, ac „i 


ab ſceſſus aliquis ortus fuerit. Si vero abſque his ſolu- 


ta fuerit (febris ardens) recidiva morbi rurſum erit, 
aut coxe aut crurum dolor aderit, exſpuetque craſſa, 
fi ſanus futurus fit : © If now blood flows from the 
«* noſe the diſeaſe terminates, as it alſo does if cri- 
tical ſweats ſupervene with thick and white urine, 
and a light ſediment; as alſo if ſome abſceſs 
ſhould ariſe. But if the ardent fever goes off 
without theſe, there will either be a return of 
the diſeaſe, or if the patient recovers health, 
there will be a pain or abſceſs at the hip or 
thigh, and a thick ſpitting. _ 

Bur ſoon after he mentions * a thick ſpitting as 
critical in an ardent fever. But Galen i obſerves, 


a M A M «a 


in his commentaries to this place, that ſuch a thick 


ſpitting 


e De vidu in morbis acutis, Charter. Tom. XI, pag. 122, 
+23; b Ibid, pag. 126. i Ibidem, 
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ſpitting happens only when the lungs themſelves 
have been affected in the ar dent fever. But as the 
lungs are ſeldom affected of themſelves, without 
almoſt all the other functions of the body being 
diſturbed, it is evident that a thick ſpitting may 
frequently concur together with other critical eva- 
cuations, but that the diſeaſe is ſeldom or never 
critically terminated entirely by ſuch a ſpitting. 
: A return or increaſe of the fever upon an even 
day before the ſixth, is extremely bad.] An ex- 
quiſite ardent fever, as we ſaid before at $. 738, 
retains all the appearances of a tertian, from which 


it differs only by not invading with a rigor or cold 
ſhivering, and in having no perfect intermiſſion; 


and therefore it is evidently peculiar to an exqui- 
ſite ardent fever, to have exacerbations or fits of 
increaſe upon une ven days. If now at the ſame 
time and on an even day anew acceſſion happens, 
when the violence of the diſeaſe uſed to be more 
remiſs, the patient will find himfelf to be ſo much 


the worſe, and his ſtrength will be ſo much the 


ſooner exhauſted. But if an ardent fever ariſes 
from the conjunction of a continual fever with an 


intermitting tertian, (See $: 738.) ſo circumſtanced 


that the firſt fit of the tertian falls out upon the 
ſecond day of the diſeaſe, and exacerbations appear 
upon even days; namely, the fourth, Sc. it is 
therefore eſteemed one of the worſt ſigns, becauſe 
then the exacerbation falls out upon the ſixth day 
of the diſeaſe. But ſuch diſeaſes as have their exa- 
cerbations upon even days come to a crifis alſo 
upon even days, as we ſaid before in treating upon 
critical days under the preſent aphoriſm; and 
therefore there is danger of a criſis happening upon 


the ſixth day. But it appears, from what has been 


ſaid before, how infamous the ſixth day in diſeaſes 
was reckoned among the ancient phyſicians, ſince 
. 1 e 
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the criſes happening on thoſe days were for the 
moſt part either malignant, or at leaſt imperfe& ; 
or if they were at any time of ſervice on that day, 
it was always with great diſturbance and great 
danger attending at the ſame time. | | 
Hence the reaſon is evident, why the acceſſions 
upon even days before the ſixth are ſo dangerous; 
but after the ſixth day there is leſs danger, becauſe 
the next fit of increaſe following falls out upon 
the eighth day, and there is no ſuch great danger 
of the patient's periſhing on the ſeventh, which. 
is milder; and therefore when the diſeaſe gets over 
the ſeventh day, it will not be an exquiſite ardent 
fever, which Galen affirms to terminate within the 
firſt week in the paſſage before cited under the 
preſent aphoriſm. Such a fever will therefore be- 
long to thoſe which are called ſimply acute, and 
which uſually terminate for the moſt part in four- 
teen days time: and as the fourteenth day is both 
even, and at the ſame time a day remarkably cri- 
tical, if the exacerbation falls out upon it, there is 
reaſon to hope that a perfect criſis will happen the 
ſame day. Thus the juſt obſervations of Hippo- 
crates * are fairly confirmed. For in thoſe afflicted 
with ardent fevers, and who ſeem to be the moſt 
in danger, he remarks among other bad ſigns that 
the acceſſions happened upon even days, that the 
ſymptoms were the. worſt upon the fourth, and 
that they died with a ſweat upon the ſixth. Thus 
alſo in another epidemical conſtitution ', ardent - 
fevers were very fatal; and he remarks, that many 
patients had exacerbations upon even days. 


Vol, VI. ng 


* Epidemic. Lib. I. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 70. 
1 Epidemic. Lib. III. ibid. pag. 274. : 
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In this caſe a black thin urine ſmall in quantity 
is fatal.] Hippocrates “* condemns black urines in 
his prognoſtics as the worſt and moſt fatal, and 
even Galen teſtifies, that he never ſaw any reco- 
ver after voiding ſuch urine, and makes it a ſign of 


an internal mortification; as if the humours being 
corrupted and gangrenous, then eſcaped through 


the urinary paſſages. But he makes that kind of 
urine leſs dangerous in which only the ſediment is 


black; and ſtill much leſs dangerous is that in 
which only a ſmall black cloud appears. And for 


this reaſon Hippocrates ſeems in his Coan prognoſ- 
tics to ſay, Pernicioſa eſt urina nigrum ſedimen- 
tum habens, & nigra: That black urine which has 
* a black ſediment is very pernicious.“ For ſoon af- 
ter ® he ſays, that black clouds in the urine denote 

a quartan fever in ſuch as areerratic. Such an urine 
is therefore more eſpecially eſteemed fatal, when it 
is all over uniformly black, and more eſpecially if 
it is likewiſe fœtid at the ſame time. But the dan- 


ger is more increaſed if ſuch urine is alſo thin and 


mall in quantity, becauſe it denotes a gangrenous 
diſpolition of the humours, while in the mean 
time ſuch as are corrupted are for the molt part re- 
tained, and not ſufficiently diſcharged by the urine. 
And hence Hippocrates 7 remarks, that the urine 
was black, thin, and ſmall in quantity in thoſe 
who expired of ardent fevers. ps 

But lying- in women more eſpecially are relieved 
by diſcharging a great quantity of black urine, 


, AS 


n Charter, Tom. VIII. pag. 635. | 
a De Criſibus, Lib. I. cap. 12. ibid. pag. 395. 
o Ne 580. ibid. pag. 886. 
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as Galen *remarks in his comments upon the diſ- 
, eaſes of a lying in woman, who from a ſuppreſſion 


of the lochia was taken with an acute fever the 


third day after delivery, and who made a great 
2 of thin black urine upon the eleventh 
ay; but afterwards turning watery, the woman 
died on the eightieth of the diſeaſe. 
Baut in his epidemics there is the caſe of a patient 
who recovered though he made thin and black 
urine, _ Thus Nicodemus * on the firſt day of the 
diſeaſe made thin and black coloured urine, as alſo _ 
on the ſecond day, when yet on the twenty- 
fourth day there was a great quantity of a white 
urine with a copious ſediment, and a plentiful hot 
ſweat appeared all over his body, which terminated 
the diſeaſe critically z and this although the fever 
had perpetual exacerbations or fits of increaſe upon 
equal days, But in this patient on the fourth day 


of the diſeaſe the urine was thin, but we do nor 


read of its being black. And the croſs wo- 
man * who lay ill in Thrace, though ſhe made thin 
and black urine about the third day, had yet a 
critical ſweat on the night following the third day, 
which terminated the diſeaſe, the menſes appearing 
alſo. at the ſame time with the criſis. In Hero- 
pytus the urine was thin and black in the beginning 
of the diſeaſe until the fourteenth day, and yet he 
had a criſis on the hundredth day *. But it is to 
be obſerved, that in theſe patients the urine was 
indeed black and thin; but Hippocrates does not 
add, that they were alſo ſmall in quantity : and 
therefore from hence it cannot be concluded, that 

M2 black 


* In Commentario 3. in Lib. III. ibid. pag. 299. 

* Zgrot. 10. Epidem. 3. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 304- 
- © Z@orot. 11. ibid. pag. 305. 

* ZEgrot. 9. ibid. pag. 303. 
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black urine, thin, and ſmall in quantity, is not al- 
ways fatal. But in Metones “, who alſo eſcaped, 
the urine was thin and blackiſh coloured, and had 


likewiſe a blackith diffuſed cloud; and was there- 


fore leſs malignant than perfectly black urine. 


A ſpitting of blood, as alſo bloody urine is 


fatal.] For theſe denote, that the force of the 
blood moving through the veſſels is ſo great as to 
break them, and extravaſate their contained blood; 

but how great danger there is, when this accident 


 _ _ happens in the veſſels of the lungs, readily ap- 


pears, if we conſider that in an ardent fever the 
blood is very ſwiftly moved through the pulmo- 
nary veſſels, and that therefore theſe ruptured veſ- 
fels will be every moment kept open by the im- 

pulſe and quantity of the blood, ſo as to prevent 
All hopes of their healing up or cloſing ; which in 
an hzmoptoe can be only cured by ſuch things as 
render the motion of the blood extremely quiet 
through the veſſels, and at the ſame time render 
them mild without the leaſt acrimony; the con- 


trary of all which takes place in the n 
diſorder. 


But that diſcharge of blood which is made by 


urine, happens chiefly perhaps from the ſaline and 
©ily parts of the blood being rendered more acrid 
by the moſt acute fever (See & 100.) and which 
ought to be naturally evacuated by this emunctory, 
the ſmall veſſels of which they corrode ; and there- 
fore this ſign denotes the very worſt kind of dege- 

neration in the humours. Thoſe hemorrhages 
therefore which happen by thefe emunctories are 
-never critical, nor ariſe from the ſtrength of nature 


* 
overcoming che diſeaſe, but from the moſt violent 


inſult of the diſeaſe and increaſed acrimony of the 


w 1 7. Lib. I. Epidem. ibid. pag. 109. 
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humours: whereas, on the contrary, an hæ- 
morrhage from the noſe is frequently obſerved ſa- 
lutary in an ardent fever, as we obſerved before: 
and hence bloody urine or a violent eruption of 
blood from the lungs in the ſmall-pox, were al- 
ways eſteemed the moſt certain ſigns of death by 
Sydenham *, who confeſſes, he was by no means 
able to ſuppreſs theſe hemorrhages. 

The deglutition being injured is bad.] How 
great a drineſs of the fauces, tongue, and all the 
internal parts of the mouth ſometimes happens in 
ardent fevers, we ſaid before at $. 739, but from 
ſo great a drineſs of theſe parts the ſwallowing is 
injured; and therefore this ſymptom is bad both 
as a Cauſe and as a ſign. As a cauſe, inaſmuch as 
the cure of this diſeaſe requires a large quantity 
of thin watery liquors to ſerve as a vehicle to throw 
out the matter of the ſweat and urine, as we ſhall _ 
obſerve hereafter at F. 743, under the cure of an 
ardent fever. But an injury of the deglutition is 
a bad ſign, becauſe it denotes a very bad drineſs 
of the organs ſerving to the act of ſwallowing ; 
and even ſometimes it denotes an inflammation 'of 
them, although drineſs alone may injure the de- 
glutition, and frequently does impede it in ardent 
tevers. Hence Hippocrates” ſays, In febribus 
derepente ſuſfocari, & deplutire. non poſſe, citra tu- 
morem, malum : For the patient to be ſuddenly 
© taken with a ſenſe of ſuffocation, and inability to 
© ſwallow without a tumour, is bad.“ 

A coldneſs of the extremities is very. bad. } 
Namely, when the extreme parts of the body no 
more recover their warmth, or at leaſt oontinue 
cold for a long time. For fince an ardent fever is 

| M38 a kind 
* Sydenham. Sect. . cap. 2. pag. 19 
? Coac. Prænot. Ne 1 Charter. Tom. VIII. pag: 267. 
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a kind of continual remittent, (as we ſaid before at 


§. 738.) and the remiſſions are often manifeſt, and 
there are likewiſe exacerbations obſerved in this 


fever; the extremities are often cold at the time 


when the fit of increaſe comes on, almoſt in the 
ſame manner as happens in the beginning of the 
fever (See $. 563.) : but the cold ariſes in the 
extremities from this cauſe ſoon ceaſes, and is fol- 
lowed with an intenſe heat; whence ſuch a cold- 
neſs is no very bad ſign. But when the blood is 
become ſo thick by the heat of an ardent fever, 
that it is ſcarce able to paſs through the ſmaller 
arteries, it then cannot be propelled to the extreme 
parts of the body, but continues only to be moved 
with a rapid motion through the larger and adja- 
cent veſſels about the heart: (See 5. 739.) but this 
coldneſs of the extremities continues a long time, 
inſomuch that frequently the parts no more recover 
their heat; as happened to Philiſcus *, Silenus “, 
and many other patients who periſhed, and whoſe 
hiſtories are given us by Hippocrates in his buoks 
of epidemics. : 

A redneſs and ſweating of the face are alſo bad 
ſigns.) When a warm ſweat is equally diffuſed 
* the body, it is one of the very beſt ſigns; 
and an ardent fever, as we have already ſeen, fre- 
quently terminates by ſuch a ſweat. But we here 
treat only of the ſweat obſerved in the face and head, 

vhich frequently happens in dying people. For we 
ſee in acute diſeaſes a little before death, that althv? 
the ſkin has continued extremely dry throughout 
the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, yet there are drops 
of ſweat burſt forth without running down, but 
eng their figure Ire ro the ſkin, and com- 
| monly 
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monly ſuch ſweats are alſo cold; concerning which, 


Helmont expreſſes himſelf in an odd manner, 
(ſee the comment to IF. 432.); Quod non fit tam 
latex in ſua natura, 3 ros alimentarius reſo- 
lutus, cui mors imperat. That it is not ſo much 


_ © ſweat in its own nature, as the alimentary dew, 
or moſt fluid part of the juices diſſolved and 


* commanded to the ſkin by death.“ But ſome- 
times alſo, ſuch a hot ſweat as is collected in drops 
upon the face, appears as a bad ſign; for then the 

blood being impelled by the violence of the fever 
into the ſmaller veſſels, cauſes the face to look red; 

and at the ſame time the moſt fluid parts are ex- 
preſſed by the impulſe of the humours urging 


behind, and which burſting forth upon the ſurface 


of the ſkin are collected in drops. For when the 
matter of the diſeaſe being diſſol ved, and moved 
freely through the pervious veſſels, is expelled 
from the body in a ſweat, ſuch a ſweat never 
gathers in drops, but equally eſcapes from the 
whole ſkin in the form of a moiſt vapour, or be- 
ing collected together it trickles down 1 in the form 
of a liquor. Hence Hippocrates *. calls thoſe 


good ſweats which diſtil in drops, and exhale a 


vapour. But on the contrary he obſerves e, Pe 


imus eſſe qui ſunt ſrigidi, & qui circa coput tan- 


tum & faciem & cervicem oriuntur. Iſti enim cum 


febre acuta quidem mortem, cum mitiori vero morbi 


longitudinem prænunciant. That thoſe ſweats are 
the worſt which are cold, and appear only about 
* the head, face and neck. For ſuch preſage 
death in an acute fever, and in a milder fever 


© they denote a long continuance of it.“ But he 


equally condemns thoſe ſweats which come forth 
| 0 4: and 


d Tn Prognoſticis, Charter. Tom. VIII. Pes 709 
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are collected together upon the ſkin like millet 
ſeed; as alſo thoſe which break out upon the neck 


only. Hence alſo in another place“ he obſerves, 


that thoſe which are a bad preſage in an ardent 
fever, never appear throughout the whole body, 


but only in little ſweats about the forehead, and 


about the clavicles It is therefore evident, what 
a bad fign is afforded from a redneſs of the face 
beſet with drops of ſweat in an ardent fever; for 


it denotes an inflammatory thickneſs and imper- 


viouſneſs of the blood, and that it is either forced 


into other improper veſſels, or elſe heſitates about 


the ſmalleſt extremities of the ſanguiferous arteries, 
and that a very ſmall portion of it can as yet be 
expreſſed; as alſo that death being now at hand, 
the extremities of the ſmall exhaling veſſels in the 
ſkin are ſo relaxed, as to tranſmit a thick and 
groſs ſweat. This has been well remarked by 


Hippocrates *, when he ſays, Cæterum univer- 


falem ſudorum rationem noviſſe oportet. Alit enim 


FNunt ob corporum reſolutionem, alii vero ob phlegmones 


vebementiam. Moreover, the general cauſe or 


reaſon of ſweats ought to be known. For ſome. 


© ariſe from a relaxation of the parts of the body, 
* and others from the violence of inflammation.” 
But what ſweats are good or bad in fevers, has 
been ſaid more at large in the comment to 5. 


594, N* 2 
A ſwelling under the ear, not coming to ſup- 


Puration, is deſtructive.] What a parotis or ſwell- 
ing under the ear is, was ſaid before in the com- 
ment to F. 416, where it was obſerved from Cel- 


ſus s that ſometimes parotids ariſe when the per- 
ſoa 
4 Epidem. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 70. 
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ſon is in health, and in that caſe repelling medi- 
cines may be uſed; but when they ariſe from an 
ill ſtate of health, he condemns the uſe of diſcu-- 
tient or repelling medicines, and obſerves it to be_ 
more commadious to bring them to maturation, 
and to open them as ſoon as poſſible. But paro- 
tids were before numbered among thoſe ways of 
terminating a fever, $. £93, whereby it tends ta 
another diſeaſe, while the critical matter is not ex- 
pelled out of, but depoſited upon ſome part of the 
body ; therefore when parotids ariſe in an ardent 
fever, it is a ſign that the febrile matter is critically 
depoſited towards the glands there ſeated ; and as 
the blood in this fever is deprived of its more 
fluid parts, and at the ſame time has acquired a 
greater acrimony, therefore a mild refolution of 
| theſe parotids cannot be expected, inaſmuch as to 
effe& that requires a mild ſtate of the humours, 
a a ſedate motion of them, and the obſtructing mat- 
ter to be not over compact, as we obſerved at $. 
386; therefore a ſuppuration only can take place 
here, which if it is not procured, a worſe manner 
of terminating the inflammation muſt be expected. 
But ſometimes the ſwelled parotids ſuddenly diſ- 
appear from the morbific matter returning again 
into the blood, whence the very worſt returns, 
and even death itſelf may be expected to follow in 
ardent fevers : for, as we ſaid before under the 
| preſent aphoriſm from Hippocrates, critical ſigns 
not terminating the diſeaſe, are in ſome meaſure 
fatal, but in-part render the termination of the 
diſeaſe difficult; for they denote that the efforts of 
nature have been exerted to no purpole, which 
is always eſteemed one of the worſt ſigns, unleſs 
conſiderable abſceſſes of the like kind immediately 
appear in other parts of the body, or unleſs the 
matter of the diſeaſe is thrown off by other critical 

evacu- 
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evacuations, as Hippocrates well obſerves in his 
Coan prognoſtics *, where he has the following 
paſſage : Parotides ex acutis morbis, maximè in fe- 
bribus ardentibus, fiunt : & fi non judicatjonem fece- 
rent & matureſcant, aut ex naribus ſanguis fluxerit, 
aut urine ſedimentum craſſum habuerint, pereunt. 
Plerique vero talium tumorum antea ſubſidunt. Ve- 

rum confiderare oportet inſuper etiam ipſas febris, five 
intendantur, five remittant, atque fic pronunciare, 
Parotids ariſe in acute diſeaſes, and chiefly in 
ardent fevers ; but unleſs they come to maturity, 
and procure a criſis, or unleſs blood flows from 
the noſe, or the urine has a thick ſediment, the 
patients do not recover, Bur for the moſt part 
* ſuch tumours ſubſide before they prove fatal. But 
it ought likewiſe to be conſidered, whether the 
« fever itſelf is thereby increaſed or diminiſhed, 
according to which the phyſician is to give his 
_ © opinion.” For thus is limited that preſage, which 

in another place“ is laid down too abſolute : Ex 
© febre ardente, abſceſſu circa aures non ſuppurato, raro 
fervantur. * That if abſceſſes about the ears do not 
come to ſuppuration in an ardent fever, the pati- 
< ent ſeldom recovers.* For if the morbific matter 
efcapes by other ways, there may be hopes of a 
recovery. Hence likewiſe it is a. very juſt ad- 
monition of Hippocrates, to conſider at the ſame 
time whether the fever is abated or increaſed ; for 
if the fever ſuddenly increaſes when the parotids 
diſappear, we know that the febrile matter mix- 
ing again with the blood, produces thoſe diftur- 
bances ; and that therefore a bad termination of the 
difeaſe is to be feared. But if no ſuch increaſe 
of the fever happens, there is reaſon to hope that 


the 
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the matter will in a little time eſcape by other 
paſſages, or be depoſited upon ſome other part. 
And hence Hippocrates very juftly pronounces in 
another place, that thoſe parotids are to be con- 
demned, which gradually diſperſe without critically 
terminating the difeaſe. Sometimes it alſo hap- 
pens that the parotids diſappear, and ſoon after 
the fever either returns or is increaſed, whence 
again the parotids ſwell out, and continue a ſecond 
time *, But oftener when the parotids diſappear, 
the matter of the diſeaſe is depoſited upon ſome 
other part, or elſe is evacuated from the body if 
the patient is to recover. Accordingly Hippo- 
crates ! remarks, that upon the diſappearing of the 
parotids, the patient was afflicted with an uneaſi- 
neſs about the left hip and ilium and the patient 
ſlowly recovered, namely, on the fortieth day. 
And a little after * he has the following paſſage : 


Quibus tumores circa aures in febribus cum dolore 


altolluntur, quibuſdam critice ceſſante febre, neque 
ſubſidebant, neque ſuppurabantur ; illis orta diarrhee . 
bilioſa, aut dyſenteria, aut craſſarum urinarum ſedi- 
mentum ſolvit, velut Hermippo Clazomenio; in 
© thoſe who have a ſwelling about the ears with 
pain in fevers, the fever has ſometimes gone off 
« critically without thoſe tumours fubliding or 
coming to ſuppuration; and in ſuch-a bilious 
diarrhœa or dyſentery, or a thick ſediment in the 
urine, terminates the diſeaſe, as in Hermippus 
« Clazomenius ;* whoſe hiſtory Hippocrates gives 
us in the ſame book . In this patient the parotids 
27, . e 8 IE which 
1 Prorrhet. Lib. I. in fine. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 808. 
* Hippocrat. de Humoribus in fine libri. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
Pag- 581. & Epidem. Lib. VI. Charter. Tom, IX. pag. 474 
Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 67. ö 
m Ibid. pag. 75. 
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which aroſe on the ſeventeenth day of the diſeaſe, 
indeed continued without coming to ſuppuration ; 
but they afterwards ſubſided on the thirty- firſt 
day of the diſeaſe, by a flux from the bowels and 
thick urines. From all which it is evident, that 
parotids in ardent fevers not coming to ſuppura- 


tion are deſtructive, unleſs during their continu- 


ance without ſuppurating, or while they are ſub- 
ſiding, a criſis is made other ways, either by an 
efflux or a depoſition upon other parts; and 


then in ſuch a caſe the patient has no critical ter- 
mination of the diſeaſe, till after a conſiderable 


time. | | 
Sometimes it was alſo no uncommon thing for 
parotids to diſappear without coming to ſuppura- 


tion in certain ardent fevers, which ſpread epide- 


mically : and Fceſius * remarks, that this hap- 
pened without danger, when evacuations were 
procured by fweats or a flux from the bowels. 


Nor yet muſt we believe health to be always 


an infallible conſequence of parotids coming to 


ſuppuration in \ ardent fevers; for thoſe criſes 


which are made by abſceſs or depoſition, are al- 


ways leſs ſafe. Thus Hippocrates remarks ?, that 


the parotids came to ſuppuration in two patients, 


and yet they periſhed. The truth of which is 


alſo confirmed afterwards by the obſervations of a 
phyſician of great name. 8 
But when parotids ariſe in people otherwiſe in 
health, and without a preceding fever, as I have 
frequently obſerved, there is no danger in theſe 


though they do not come to ſuppuration, but diſ- 


appear 
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appear again; which Hippocrates * obſerves to 
have happened in an epidemical fever of a certain 

conſtitution ; but then as he juſtly obſerves, thoſe 
tumours are lax, large, and ſpread abroad without 
inflammation, and are free from pain; and in the 
cure of theſe Celſus pronounces the uſe of difcu- 


tient or repelling medicines to be ſafe. But on 


the contrary, parotids ariſing in an ardent fever, 
are uſually leſs, harder, and attended with pain. 
Too great a flux from the bowels is alſo fatal.] 
We have already ſeen before that a critical flux 
from the bowels ſometimes cures an ardent fever; 
but we here treat of that flux which is rather to 
be eſteemed ſymptomatic and profuſe, or colli- 
quative. A conſtipation of the bowels in theſe 
diſeaſes is never of ſervice : for ſince the bile ren- 
dered more acrid or corrupt, kindles theſe fevers, 
as we have already obſerved; and ſince even 


healthy bile is ſoon corrupted by a great heat, it 
muſt be evidently more uſeful for theſe foul hu- 


mours to be diſcharged from the firſt paſſages, 
ſince otherwiſe by the free acceſs of air with heat 
and ſtagnation, they may degenerate into the moſt 


malignant putrefaction in a very ſhort time. Hence 
alſo it is, that clyſters are ſo uſeful in ardent fevers, 


not only inaſmuch as they dilute, relax and cool, 


but alſo as they waſh out every thing putrid lodged 


in the inteſtines. It is therefore no bad ſign for 
the bowels to be looſer than ordinary in an ardent 


fever; ſo far from it, that Hippocrates remarks, 


ardent fevers ſeldom happen to thoſe who have 


looſe bowels; and he obſerves, that the bowels 
were conſtipated in thoſe who were afflicted with 


the moſt miſchievous ſymptoms from an ardent 
fever , 


* Lib. I. Raton Charter: Tom. IX; pag. 19. 
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fever*, But when a great quantity of humours 


eſcape by ſtool, and eſpecially before there are any 
apparent ſigus of concoction, Hippocrates pro- 
nounces a diarrhœa to be fatal (as we have ſeveral 


times obſerved before $. 316, 590, 720 ;) but 
in this caſe, what is diſcharged by ſtool ſmells in- 


tolerably fœtid, whence there may be reaſon to 
fear a putrid diſſolution of the humours, and that 
the patient's ſtrength may be overpowered by the 
great quantity of juices thus exhauſted from the 
y; and therefore ſuch a flux from the bowels 

is miſchievous both as a cauſe and as a ſign. 
When the fever with a trembling turns to a de- 
lirium, it oftens ends in death.] When we treated 
of a febrile trembling at 5. 627, it appeared, that 
an imperviouſneſs of the fluid to be moved thro? 


the arteries of the encephalon, is frequently the 


cauſe of tremors in diſeaſes. But ſince the moſt 
fluid parts of the blood are diſſipated in an ardent 


fever, and the reſt are torrefied or thickened by a 


great heat, the reaſon is evident why tremors 
happen in an ardent fever. But if the crembling 
is followed with a delirium, we know that from 
the ſame cauſe the whole common ſenſory is diſ- 
turbed, and conſequently that there is the greateſt 
We are told indeed by Hippocrates ', that 
tremblings ariſing in an ardent-fever, remove a 
delirium z but Galen ® remarks in his commenta- 
aies to this place, that the term remove, is impro- 
perly uſed here, ſince it generally ſignifies the cure 


of a diſeaſe: but in the preſent caſe it only de- 
1 8 ö | "7 | notes 
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notes à tranſition or remove of the diſeaſe from a 
bad ſtate to a worſe. It is indeed true, that a de- 
lirium following frequently removes the tremors, 
more eſpecially if ic is of the raving kind; for 
then ſuch patients are frequently poſſeſſed of an 
immenſe ftrength in their muſcles; but then chis 
is apparently always ef unhappy import. 

Or turns to a peripneumony often with a deli- 
rium.] That an ardent fever often turns. to a 
peripneumony, was ſaid before in the comment 
to 8 739; the reaſon of which is evident from 
what was ſaid above, as alſo why a dilirium fre- 
quently attends. But when both theſe attend in 
an ardent fever, there is no room to doubt but 
the patient is in the greateſt danger: even Hi 
pocrates pronounces the concourſe of theſe two 
together to be fatal, when he ſays, Quibuſcunque 
in febre non inter mittente ſpirandi difficultas fit, & 
delirium, letbale. Whenever a difficulty of 
breathing and a delirium attend in a fever which 
is not intermitting, they afford a fatal ſign.“ 

This kind of fever is the worſt which ariſes 
after ſevere gripings of the bowels.] For this 
denotes that the inteſtines and meſentery are in- 
vaded with an inflammation: but an ardent fever 
with ſuch an inflammation is dangerous in the 
higheſt degree, leſt it ſhould in a little time cauſe 
a gangrene in theſe parts. But how ſuddenly an 
inflammation here ſeated may turn to a gangrene, 
was ſaid before in the hiſtory of wounds of the 
abdomen ; and we ſhall hereafter treat of this 
affair more particularly, when we come to con- 
ſider an inflammation of the bowels. Hence the 
reaſon is evident why Hippocrates * condemns vio- 
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lent pains about the viſcera in acute fevers as bad; 


and in another place? he ſays, Et alvi dolore la- 
borioſo febris ardens pernicioſa. That an ardent 
< fever in a perſon who has a pain and diſorder in 
© the bowels, is pernicious.” 2 
But it ſometimes goes off critically with a riger 
or cold ſhivering.] A rigor is ſaid to attend, 
when the whole body is ſhook with a ſenſe of 
coldneſs at the ſame time; and if this is flight and 


momentaneous, it is called a ſhake or ſhiver, (fee 


$. 563.) It is alſo termed a horror, becauſe a 
| like concuſſion of the body ariſes from the ſight; 


or remembrance of any thing very horrid or fright- 


fol. Hence Galen“ ſays, that they do not ſeem 
to be very wide in their notions of this diſorder, 
who make a rigor a ſenſe of coldneſs; for a ſenſe 
of coldneſs is not always attended with real cold. 
Quæ enim reſoluta ſunt, torpida, difficili aut nullo 
prorſus ſenſu predita, omnia perfrixerunt, &c. Sed 
nullum ex bis frigiditatem, gue in ipſo eſt, ſentit 
unde neque riget; fin autem ſentiat, protinus & ri- 
gebit. For thoſe parts which have a. palſy are 
© torpid, and either difficultly or not at all exert 


any ſenſation, are all cold, Sc. But none of 
© theſe patients feel the cold which is in them 


ſelves, and therefore they have no rigor ; but 
the coldneſs is no ſooner. perceived than the 
s patient will be immediately taken with a cold 
© ſhivering.” | | 
Hippocrates © has long ago obſerved, that a 
ſupervening rigor removes an ardent fever. For 
in an ardent fever (as we ſhall ſoon declare in the 


aphoriſm 
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aphoriſm next following) the blood being deprived 


of its more fluid parts, begins to heſitate about 
the extremities of the arteries, and makes an in- 


flammation almoſt throughout the whole body. 


Thus the free courſe of the blood being impeded 
into the veins, theſe latter will empty themſelves 


and pour almoſt all their blood into the ſyſtem of 


the arteries, whence will ariſe the greateſt reſiſt- 
ance to the blood impelled from the heart into 
the arteries; thence a violent attrition, and con- 
ſequently an intenſe heat follows. But when this 


inflammatory viſcidity of the blood begins to be 


diſſolved by the uſe of diluent and attenuating 
medicines, ſo as to diſpoſe that fluid to paſs 
freely through the ultimate extremities of the ar- 


teries into the veins, theſe obſtructions are re- 


moved, and the blood finds a ready paſſage into 
the empty veins. In one moment therefore will 
be removed that great reſiſtance which was before 
in the arteries, and therefore the attrition which 
was before violent, will be now little or nothing: 
thus therefore the heat is immediately and ſuddenly 
leſſened, as the blood impelled into the empty 


veins is moved forward towards the heart, almoſt 
without any mutual attrition of its parts againſt 


each other. But even afterwards the blood re- 
ceived from the veins by the heart, is freely pro- 


pelled thro the pervious arteries, whence it meets 


with a much leſs attrition. If now it be conſidered, 


that during the whole courſe of the diſeaſe the ' 


maſs of the fluids to be removed is much leſſened, 


| fince fat people ſometimes loſe half their weight, 


and are pale and thin in their recovery from this 


dangerous diſeaſe, it is again evident, why ſuch a 


ſudden coldneſs ariſes from the reſtitution of the 
free courſe of the blood through the arteries. But 
a ſudden ſenſe of cold after intenſe heat, is fol- 

VoL. Fi 1 lowed 
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lowed with a concuſſion of the whole body, that 
is to ſay, a rigor, as thoſe experience who, com- 
ing out of the warm bath, expoſe themſelves to 
the cold air. | | 

From hence it is evident, what this rigor is, 
which ſometimes critically terminates an ardent 
fever; for it is not every rigor that is good which 
happens in this fever, bur only that which pro- 
ceeds from a ſudden reſtitution of the equable mo- 
tion of the humours through the veſſels. For 
when a new acceſſion of the fever happens, either 


upon even or uneven days, then alſo a rigor 
attends, but much flighter than that which 


is critical. Moreover, we diſtinguiſh that ſalu- 
tary rigor from others, by its happening after 


the ſigns of concoction, and on a critical day, and 


from its being preceded or ſoon after followed 
with critical evacuations. Thus when a profuſe 
hemorrhage happens from the noſe in an ardent 
fever, it is frequently followed with ſuch a critical 
rigor, which alarms the patient and by-ſtanders 
with vain fears of death at hand, when at the 
ſame time it paves the way to health. For by ſo 
great an evacuation of the arteries, the preſſure 
of them againſt the obſtructed extremities is ſo 
much leſſened, that a reſolution of the inflamma- 


tion ſucceeds, by a retropulſion of the obſtructing 


particles (ſee §. 400, Ne 1.) But that the time 
when a rigor happens in an ardent fever, ought to 
be carefully obſerved, in order to form from thence 
a juſt prognoſis, is evident from Hippocrates *; 
when he obſerves, that rigors happening on the 
ſixth day in fevers, render the criſis doubtful or 
- difficult, But this is in common to a rigor with 

| all 


3 Coac. Prznot. Ne 15. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 854. & 
Aphor. 29. Set. IV. ibid. Tom. IX. pag. 150. : 
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all other criſes, as is evident from what was ſaid 
under the preſent aphoriſm concerning critical days. 
For it then appeared, that the ſixth day was al- 
ways ſuſpected by the ancient phyſicians, becauſe 
for the moſt part bad, or at leaſt unfaithful criſes 

fell out upon that day. But that a rigor may pro- 

ceed from bad cauſes is evident; for when the 
blood being rendered impervious, cannot be pro- 
pelled to the extreme parts of the body, it pro- 
duces a rigor, which is next followed with a cold- 
neſs of the extreme parts, which is a very bad 
ſign in an ardent fever. Such rigors are con- 
demned by Hippocrates *, when he ſays, Ex rigore 
perfrigerationes, non recaleſcentes, male. * A cool- 
* neſs of the parts not recovering their warmth 
from a rigor, is of bad import.” But the free 
motion of the humours through the veſſels being 
reſtored after a critical rigor, is in a little time 
followed with an equable heat diffuſed throughout 
the body. Thus in the woman who lay ill in the 
Mendæan market - place“, there were frequent ri- 

ors, but ſuch as were rather attended with an in- 
creaſe of all the ſymptoms, or a coldneſs of the 
extremities, no more recovering their warmth, 
and therefore the patient expired. 

But although ſuch a critical rigor denotes the 
matter of the diſeaſe to be diſſolved and rendered 
moveable in an ardent fever, yet that matter ſel- 
dom or never is ſo conditioned as to be aſſimilated 
into healthy humours, ſo as to flow with them 
through the veſſels without any notable diſtur- 
bance of the functions. For the humours are too 
much changed by ſo violent a diſeaſe ; and hence 
the morbific matter when reſolved, commonly re- 

© Prorrhetic. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 744. 

2 Epidem. 3. ægrot. 12. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 252. 
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tains ſome ill quality repugnant to an equable 
circulation; and therefore a critical evacuation al- 
moſt conſtantly follows after ſuch a rigor : there- 
fore it follows, that an ardent fever goes off in- 


deed with a rigor, but is ſeldom or never cured 


by the rigor only. Thus a rigor happened on 
the eighth day to Cleonactides“; but then on the 
ſame day happened a copious ſweat, and the urine, 
containing a red uniform ſediment, completed the 
criſis. 


s ECT. DecxLI. 


HE S E particulars. being explained, 

it will not be difficult to know this 
kind of fever when preſent; nor will there 
be any room for doubt or obſcurity, with 
reſpect to its more near and proximate cauſe: 
for it ariſes from the blood being deprived of 
its more fluid or mild parts, joined with an 
inflamination throughout the whole body, 
with a great ſtrength of the vital powers in 
the patient; but moreover, a pretty ſure pre- 
ſage of the future events, may be alſo de- 
rived from the ſame n $28 | 


From what has been ſaid at $. 738, and 739, 
it plainly appears what kind of fever is to be 
called ardent, and wherein it differs from other 
fevers. For it differs from a putrid ſynochus or 
continent, inaſmuch as 1ts courſe is not one con- 
tinued ſtrain from the beginning to the end, but 


it is attended with remarkable fits of winificn and 


exacer- 


»Epidem. Lib. I. zgrot. 6. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 108. 


al- 
re- 


in- 
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exacerbation. But it is diſtinguiſhed from inter- 
mitting fevers, in that the force of the fever does 


not perfectly ceaſe for a time. But it differs from 


the ſlighter continual remitting fevers, chiefly by 
the intenſe heat which 1s greateſt about the vital 
viſcera, and more re miſs towards the extreme parts, 
attended with unextinguiſhable thirſt, and a dri- 
neſs of the whole body: however, it belongs to 
the ſame general head with theſe laſt, and differs 
from them only in the greater number, 88 
and malignity of its ſymptoms. 

But that the proximate cauſe is ſuch as is de- 
ſcribed in the text, may appear from conſidering 
the remote preceding cauſes, and the preceding 
ſymptoms which are obſerved to attend in an ar- 
dent fever. For that too much labour, with the 
heat of the fun, and the other cauſes before enu- 
merated at §. 740, diſſipate the moſt fluid and 


mild parts of the blood, namely, the watery, no 


one can doubt ; and at the ſamẽ time it is equally 


evident, that what remains being deprived of its 


diluent watery parts, will acquire a greater acri- 
mony.and a diſpoſition to an inflammatory tena- 


city; from whence alone or increaſed by the uſe 
of acrid heating 


g aromatics, and ſometimes by the 


concurrence of an epidemic ſtimulus, the quickneſs 


of the circulation is increaſed, and by that means 


a violent fever is kindled. But all this is like- 
wiſe taught from the principal ſymptoms before 
_ enumerated at IF. 739, more eſpecially the burn- 


ing heat, difficult reſpiration, drineſs of the whole 


body, unextinguiſhable thirſt, and a diſturbance 


almoſt of all the functions. 

Bur fince an ardent fever is ſo ab a dif- 
eaſe, it is more eſpecially incumbent on the phy- 
ſician to form a juſt preſage, from whence, it 


may appear what is to be feared or hoped for in 
Ny | the 
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the diſeaſe. For the phyſician will perfectly fe. 
cure himſelf from all blame *, if he foreſees and 
predicts which patients will recover, and which 
not; and therefore Hippocrates, in a particular 
manner, adviſes phyſicians to apply themſelves 
cloſe to the ſtudy of prognoſtics. He indeed ac. 
 knowledges it is better to cure diſeaſes, than to 
foreknow them which are about to happen ; bur 
to cure all patients is not in the power of any 
one, and the phyſician who is able to foreſee the 
future accidents in diſeaſes, will be alſo better able 
to preſerve ſuch as are capable of being cured. 
But from all that has been already ſaid con- 
cerning the cauſes, ſymptoms, and progreſs of an 
ardent fever, a very firm prognoſis may be de- 
rived, That this fever is attended with danger is 
univerſally acknowledged by all, but the different 
degrees of the danger we learn from the number 
and violence of the ſymptoms. We eaſily fore- 
ſee the injuries about to be offered to the functions 
of the brain, as we know that the blood being leſs 
pervious, and impelled with great rapidity to 
that part, will dilate and enter the orifices of the 
ſmaller veſſels, whence an obſtruction, inflamma- 
tion, and an excluſion of the thinneſt and moſt 
moveable parts of the blood ; and therefore the 
ſecretion of the ſpirits, and the free courſe of 
them through the ſubſtance of the encephalon and 
nerves will be impeded ; and from hence a deli- 
rium, coma, convullions, and the like, ſo fre- 
quently attend an ardent fever, The moſt intenſe 
heat about the vital organs, and the very rapid 
motion of the thick blood, and great drineſs, de- 
note the lungs to be in danger, leſt by the rup- 


tu 9 


* Hippocrat. Prognoſtic, in initio, Charter. Tom. VIII. 
pag. 584, 585. N 
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ture of ſome veſſels a fatal ſpitting of blood may 
enſue, or by the impervious blood impacted into 
the pulmonary veſſels, the ardent fever may turn to 
a fatal peripneumony. But by what means nature 
aims at the cure of this diſeaſe, and by what paſ- 


ſages ſhe endeavours to extricate the morbific 


matter; at what time of the diſeaſe the diſcharge 
of it may be ſafely and certainly effected, and by 


wiuat ſigns thefe efforts of nature may be fore- 


ſeen 3 and laſtly, in what manner we may know 
whether the future exit thereof will be ſalutary or 
fatal, each of theſe particulars have been already 
delivered. It therefore appears, that every thing 
belonging to the prognoſis, may be derived from 
what has been hitherto ſaid. 

Some are indeed offended, that we ſhould ſay 
an inflammation attends throughout the whole 


body in an ardent fever, becauſe they believe that 
then the circulation muſt ceaſe, as none of the 


veſſels would be pervious. But as it appears from 


what was ſaid under the heads of obſtruction and 


inflammation, an inflammation may ariſe, when 
the orifices of the ſmaller veſſels being dilated, 
admit larger globules of the blood, than are ca- 
pable of paſſing through their extremities, which 
we then called an error of place, and which may 


ariſe only from an exceſs in the circulatory mo- 
tion, as we demonſtrated at F. 100, Hence an 


inflammation may ariſe throughout the whole 
body, altho' the blood continues to flow thro” the 
greateſt number, if not through all the ſangui- 
ferous arteries. But that ſuch an inflammation at- 
tends in an ardent. fever, we are taught from a red- 
neſs of the face, and frequently of the whole ſkin, 
which ſometimes continues even after death. The 
inſpection of bodies dying of this fever, demon- 
* the cortical ſubſtance of the brain, (in which 

” Mm © naturally 
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naturally there is no red blood to be found) to ap- 
| pear in this caſe all over red, as if it was filled 
by art with ſome injection. Alſo from hence ap- 
ars the reaſon why ſuch a great heat attends, 
even though ſuch a great number of the ſmaller 


veſſels are rendered impervious : for the red blood 


thickened by the loſs of its moſt fluid parts, con- 
tinues to be moved with a great velocity in the 
larger ſanguiferous arteries ; and that the moſt 
intenſe head muſt ariſe from theſe cauſes, was de- 
monſtrated before, where we treated of heat in 
fevers. 8 


SEC TT. DCCXLIII. 
HE cure of this fever requires a pure 
| cool air to be frequently renewed ; 
for the bed-clothes to be not in the leaſt op- 
preſſing or over-loading to the body, either 
by their heat or weight; for the patient to 
fit often in an erect poſture ; for the drink 
to be plentiful, mild, obtunding, ſubacid, 
watery, and drank warm; the food or nou- 
riſhment ſhould be light and farinaceous, 
made up from barley, oats, and ſubacid 
fruits; bleeding is required in the beginning 
of the difeaſe from the appearance of a ple- 
thora, and the ſigns of a particular inflam- 
mation; to which add an intolerable hear, 
too great a rarefaction, a neceſſary revulſion, 
and urgent ſymptoms, not eaſily to be ſub- 
dued by any other remedy, all which call 
for the uſe of the lancet ; the uſe of mild, 


| diluent, relaxing, antiphlogiſtic, and cooling 


clyſters muſt be often repeated, according as 
i may 
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may be found neceſſary from the violence of 
the heat, drineſs of the bowels, or the neceſ- 
ſity of making a revulſion: che whole body 
is to be moiſtened by the breathing a tem- 
perate air, repleniſhed with the vapours of 
warm water through the noſe, by waſhing 
the mouth and throat, bathing the hands and 
feet in water juſt warm, by fomenting with 
| ſponges dipped in warm water, and applied 
to parts where the greateſt number of veſſels 
lie moſt expoſed to their contact; the uſe of 
mild watery medicines of a ſharp agreeable 
taſte, with nitre, and ſuch things as gently 
looſen the bowels, ſupplying matter for the 
urine,” and affording a vehicle for the ſweat, 
but without any great acrimony; and relax- 
ing the contracted fibres, and reſolving in- 
ſpiſſated humours, particularly diluting and 
moderating the acrimony of the latter. 


From what has been hitherto ſaid, it appears 
that a moſt intenſe hear attends in an ardent fever, 
_ diſſipating the moſt fluid parts of the humours, 
and inſpiſſating the reſt, cauſing a drineſs of the 
whole body, and a degeneration of the humours 
into a putrid ſtate; it is from thence evident, that 
the cure requires the too. great heat to be mode- 
rated, the diſſipated fluids to be reſtored, and ſuch 
of them to be diſſolved and attenuated, as incline 
to concretion, to moiſten the whole body, and to 
make uſe of ſuch things as greatly reſiſt all Pane 
faction. Hence the cure requires 
A pure cool air to be frequently renewed. ] 
. There is ſometimes ſo great a heat obſerved about 
the vital viſcera in an ardent fever, that the in- 

| TO 
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ſpired air is in a manner burnt up, as we obſerved 
before at $. 739. And from ſo great a heat there 
is danger left the blood ſhould be coagulated, fo 
"as to heſitate or ſtagnate in the ſmalleſt pulmo- 
nary arteries, whence frequently an ardent fever 
ſuddenly terminates in afatal peripneumony ; hence 
there is apparently a neceſſity for an agreeable 
coolneſs of the air to temperate this heat. But 
fince in ſuch patients there are continually a ſort of 
putrid exhalations eſcaping from the body, ſo as 
to be offenſive even to the people who attend 
upon thoſe patients; therefore the air of the apart- 
ment in which they lie, will be in a little time 
filled and rendered foul with thoſe vapours, which 
make a frequent renewal of it neceſſary; for un- 
leſs that is done, the miſerable patient is obliged 
to be continually breathing ſuch infected air, to 
his great damage. See what has been ſaid before 
in the comment to F. 698, concerning the perni- 
cious conſequences ariſing from the heat of the 
bed and confined air, in acute diſeaſes. 

For the bed- clothes not to be in the leaſt ſuffo- 
cating and overloading to the body.] When we 
endeavour to ſecure the body from the winter's 
cold, we defend it well with clothes, ſo that by 
confining it in a bath of its own vapours we grow 
warm. If therefore the ſame thing takes place in 
an ardent fever, the very intenſe heat will be far- 
ther increaſed, and at the ſame time all thoſe ill 
accidents will follow, which are known to ariſe in 
this diſeaſe from a confined air not renewed. 
Hence Celſus ) orders in the cure of an ardent 
fever, (as we ſaid at $. 698.) Amplo conclavi tene- 
retur æger, quo multum & purum atrem trabere 
_ poſſit ; neque multis veſtimentis ſtrangulandus, ſed 

CE, | admodum 
Y Lib. III. cap. 7, pag. 134. | 
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| admodum levibus lantum velandus eſt. * That the 
patient ought to be kept in a large chamber, 
| where he may breathe much pure air; nor ſhould 
he be ſuffocated with much clothes, but only to 
* be covered over very lightly.” The. like helps 
are alſo made the principal in ardent fevers by 
Aetius *, when he ſays, Decubitus fit in locis fri- 
gidis palentibus & aere puro perflatis. Stratum 
molle & ſæpe renovatum. Amicula aſſidue permu- 
tata, & ſatis gracilia, non ſordida. Letius fit 
abunde amplus, quo poſſint membra calefadta ſubinde 
ad alias atque alias partes transferri. Et per fla- 
bellum atr ignavior concitetur. The patient ſhould 
lie in cool open places pervaded by a pure air; 
the bed-clothes ſhould be light and ſoft, and 
often renewed ; the friends ſhould be continually 
changing, and ſuch only admitted as are very 
clean and not dirty. The bed ſhould be very 
large, that the heated limbs may be transferred 
ſometimes from one place to another, and the 
« ſtagnant air ſhould be put in motion by a fan.” 
But afterwards phyſicians departed from theſe di- 
rections of the ancients, entertaining an ill opinion, 
that fevers ought to be cured by ſweats even in 
the beginning, forced by the weight of bed-clothes 
and hot medicines. But how dangerous it 1s to 
attempt this method, unleſs the matter and cauſe 
of the diſeaſe are ſo thin and moveable, that they 
may be thus diſſipated from the body, has been 
ſaid before F. 594, Ne 2. 716, &c. Nor is this 
error new in the cure of fevers; for Celſus com- | 
plains of it in his time, by ſaying where he treats | 
of promoting a ſweat after the end, or at leaſt 
after the decline of the fever; Hujus autem rei 
conſe continere _ ſub veſte ſatis multa manus debet, 
eademgue 
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eademgue crura, pedeſque contegere : qua mole pleri- 


que egros in ipſo impetu febris, potiſſimeque ubi ar- 
dens ea eſt, male habent : But for this purpoſe the 


© patient ought to keep his arms under the bed- 


© clothes, which h ſhould lie moderately thick; and 
© with the ſame, the legs and feet ſhould be alſo 
© well covered: but from which weight of bed- 
©. clothes moſt patic nts in the height of their fever, 
© more eſpecially when it is of the ardent kind, 


find themſelves greatly diſordered *. It will be | 
likewiſe of uſe to render the patients leſs hot, by 


laying them upon a couch or quilt rather than 


upon a feather- bed. But in what manner an agree- 


able coolneſs of the air may be procured, was ſaid 


before at $. 605, Ne 2 


For the patient to fir up often in an erect poſ- 
ture.) How much uſe it is of towards abating 
the too great violence of the fever, for the patient 
to fit up out of his bed, every day for a fhort 
time, with an erect poſture in a chair, has been 
ſaid before in the comment to F. 610. By the 
ſame means alſo a delirium or ravings may be ei- 
ther avoided or abated, if already preſent ; becauſe 


in an horizontal poſture of the body the blood 
flows with a greater quantity and impetus towards 


the head. But Sydenham * confided ſo much in 
this method of relieving the patient, that in the 
ſmall-pox when they ſeemed to be almoſt in the - 
agonies of death, from the too great violence of 
the fever, that he placed all his hopes in this only; 
and he aſſures us, that by this means he delivered 
many from the jaws of death. Nor is there much 


danger to be feared, although the bodies of ſuch 


patients are expoſed not much covered to a mode- 
rately 


» Celf. Lib. III. cap. 6. pag, 130, 
b Sect. III. cap. 2. pag. 195. 


drinks: and at the ſame time a great variety may 
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rately cool air; as he proves by a wonderful cafe, 
For a youth in the flower of his age lay ill of the 
ſmall-pox in the midſt of the ſummer, ſoon after 
the eruption of which he was taken with a phren- 
zy: but while the nurſe who had the care of him 
was gone into the city, the patient was judged by 
thoſe who were preſent to be dying, and after a 
while they laid out the ſuppoſed dead body upon a 
table covered only with a ſheer. - When the nurſe 
returned, upon litting up the ſheet, ſhe diſcovered 
ſome obſcure ſigns of life, and therefore cauſed 
the body to be laid again into the bed; and after 
ſome days the patient who had been laid out, per- 
fectly recovered, though his body had been ex- 
poſed naked to the air for ſo long a time. | 
For the drink to be plentiful, mild, obtund- 
ing, ſubacid, watery, and drank warm.] Namely, 
to reſtore the exhauſted aqueous parts of the blood. 
Unextinguiſhable thirſt which conſtantly attends 
an ardent fever, as long as the patient is not deli- 
rious, plainly calls for plenty of drink, as alſo does 
the great drineſs of the whole body. But ſince by 
the fever itſelf the humours tend to a greater acri- 
mony, it is required at the ſame time for the drink 
to be mild and obtunding, and either acid or at 
leaſt ſpontaneouſly inclined to“ acidity; namely, 
to oppoſe the putrid degeneration of the humours, 
which is always much to be feared in an ardent 
fever. Hence decoctions of oats, barley, rice, Sc. 
and emulſions prepared of theſe, and of the mealy 
ſeeds, with the acid juices of vegetables, crude or 
prepared by fermentation; as vinegar, wine, e. 
diluted with ſo much water, as to prevent them 
from doing any miſchief by their ſtimulus; the 
jellies or inſpiſſated juices of the ſhops diluted in 
theſe decoctions, afford moſt pleaſant and ſalutary 
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be had in theſe, as the ſame drink does not pleaſe 
every one; and even in the ſame perſon afflicted 


with this fever at different times, it frequently hap- 
pens that he has a greater deſire for one kind of 


drink than another. This has been alſo remarked 


by Hippocrates , who therefore enumerates the 
ſeveral kinds of drinks in an ardent fever, though 
all of them have the properties before deſcribed. 


Thus he recommends a decoction of linſeed, mead, 


pure water itſelf; a decoction of barley either 


crude or.roaſted ; which laſt makes a drink almoſt 
like the coffee of the Aſiatics; wine diluted with 
water, Sc. | 8 | 

But it has been diſputed whether cold or hot 
drink is moſt uſeful in fevers, more eſpecially as 
many paſlages in the ancient phyſicians teach us, 


that they greatly recommended cold drinks in an 


ardent fever, and that they endeavoured to exſtin- 
guiſh by the cold the fiery heat of this diſeaſe. 


Thus Hippocrates © ſays, in treating of theſe 
drinks; Multos autem edunt effetius : alii figuidem 


mictionem provocant, alii alvi dejectionem, alii utrum- 
que, alii neutrum, ſed tantum refrigerant, ut fi quis 
in vas aquæ ferventis frigidam aquam infundat, aut 


vento frigido vas ipſum exponat : That they pro- 


. © duce many or various effects, ſometimes pro- 
voking urine, at other times exciting ſtools, and 


< in others both or neither, but only a coolneſs, 
as if hot water was poured into a veſſel of cold, 
or as if the veſlel itſelf was expoſed to cold :? 
and he afterwards orders many of the cooling 


drinks to be given, which he before deſcribes. 


Even Galen © acknowledges only two heads or in- 


_ tentions 


e De Morbis, Lib. III. cap. ultimo. Charter. Tom. VII. 
pag. 594, 595. 4 Ibidem. 


© Comment. 4. in Hippocrat. de victu in morbis acutis, | 


Charter. Tom. XI. pag. 124. 
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tentions of cure; namely, that the bilious humours 
ought to be extinguiſhed or elſe perfectly evacu- 
ated. For the extinction of them he recommends 
cold drink, by which he ſays, he always was able 
to cure the ardent fever; and obſerves that theſe 
| cures were ſo numerous, that he could not recol- 
| let the number of them. Thus Celſus * alſo ob- 
ſerves, that ſome phyſicians uſed the drinking of 
cold water till the patient was full, for the cure of 
an ardent fever. But where there are the ſigns of 
a preſent inflammation, or where there is danger 
of a future one, it is ſufficiently evident what bad 
conſequences are to be feared, if cold drink is 
taken into a body violently heated by a fever. 
See what has been ſaid upon this ſubject in the 
comment to'$. 640, Ne 1. For there it appears, 
that Galen never abſolutely made uſe of cold drink 
in this diſeafe, but when the humours were already 
perfectly concocted; and Celſus give many cau- 
tions, not raſhly to attempt this remedy in every 
caſe. Even the ancient phyſicians ſeem to have 
feared ſomething bad in this practice of giving 
cold drink, more eſpecially if it was taken in large 
_ draughts. Thus when Hippocrates 5 recommends 
thin mead, boiled away to the conſumprion of 
half, he orders it to be drank cold indeed, but by 
degrees or in ſmall quantities. And Aetius gives 
us a whole chapter concerning the giving of cold 
water, where he enumerates the miſchievous con- 
ſequences of it which ſometimes happen; and de- 
livers the cautions to be obſerved in the uſe of ir. 
He is unwilling that it ſhould be given in the be- 
ginning 


f Lib. III. cap. 7. pag. 


135. 
Z De Morbis, Lib. III. cap. ultimo. Charter, Tom. VII. 
pag. 


3 Tetrabibl. 2. Serm. 1. ** 72, pag. 249. & in editione 
Græca, pag. 84. verſa. 
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ginning or increaſe of fevers; and obſerves, that 


it is then chiefly uſeful, when the humours being 
previouſly attenuated, the nature of the ſolid parts 


is ſtrengthened by the cold drink; and thus by a 


very juſt expreſſion he explains himſelf, that cold 
drinks are only uſeful when there is a great tenu- 
ity of the humours. Moreover, the ſame author i, 
treating of an ardent fever, obſerves, that the con- 
tinual uſe of cold epithems applied to the breaſt and 


ſtomach ought to be avoided z and that the appli- 
cation of warm epithems to the ſame part ſeems 
rather preferable. He ſometimes orders cold wa- 
ter to be drank, to the quantity of a ſpoonful or 


two after meals; and rather chuſes in the general, 
to have the drink about as warm as milk from the 


cow, (for thus Fœſius“ proves, that the term 


v,, like milk, ought to be tranſlated.) 


Moreover, he obſerves again, that when the time 


occurs in which it may be proper to exhibit cold 
drinks in an ardent fever, the danger of the leaſt 
diſorder at hand may be a ſufficient impediment 
to the uſe of it; and in that caſe he rather chuſes 
to begin with the uſe of aquæ fradta as he calls it; 
that is to ſay, when one part of hot water is added 
to five of cold. Moreover, towards the end of 
the ſame chapter he obſerves, that ſome phyſi- 


cians ignorant, of the method, in imitation of that 


practice by what he had already ſeen, had no ſuc- 
ceſs, but the events turned out fatal. 85 
From all which I think it is evident, that the 


ancient phy ſicians have not ſo abſolutely recom- 


mended cold drink in ardernt fevers, as ſome would 


have us believe; and at the ſame time it appears, 


when and under what cautions it may be uſeful. But 
| 5 „„ 


IIdid. cap. 78. pag. 253. in edit. Græca, pag. 86. 


* In Oeconomia, pag. 82. 
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in the mean time the giving warm drink can never 
be miſchievous, as the veſſels are that way more 
relaxed, and the fluids better diluted ; nor is there 
any danger from a conſtriction of the folid parts, 
or a coagulation of - the humours, both which are 
to be feared from an imprudent uſe of cold drink, 
Nor is it any objection, that coldneſs of the air is 
recommended in this fever; for the air being much 
rarer than water, inſtantly grows warm as ſoon ag 
it is inſpired; and even no prudent perfon will 
admit the freezing air of the winter-time to be ap- 


plied to the body of a patient heated in an ardent 


fever, but they will only temperate the roo great 
heat of the air by moderate coolneſs. 
The food and nouriſhment ſhuuld be light and 
farinaceous, made up from barley, oats, and ſub- 
acid fruits. ] Namely, the ſame things which 
were recommended for the drinks; and which 
differ only from having the denomination of food 
by a little greater ſtrength or conſiſtence. Hip- 
pocrates gave only his ptiſan, or the juice of pti- 
ſan or cream in theſe fevers, thinner or ſtronger 
in proportion to the time and violence of the diſ- 
| eaſe; as we ſee in his book, de vidbu in morbis 
acutis, and in ſeveral places of his works. See 
what has been ſaid in the commentaries to $. 599, 
600, 601, 602, where we took notice of every 
thing relating to the quality and quantity of the 
food, and of the time proper for it to be given in, 

Bleeding is tequired in the beginning of the 
diſeaſe, Sc.] What great uſe phlebotomy is of 


to diminiſh thee too great violence of a fever, has 


been demonſtrated before in the comment to F. 610, 
and therefore this evacuation ſeems always to be 


uſeful in an ardent fever, where a burning heat 


| attends, and is uſually accompanied with the moſt 


violent ſymptoms. But in the mean time great 


You, VII. O | Caution 
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caution 1s neceſſary in the uſe of it, ſince bleeding 
may be ſometimes very prejudicial. For when the 
blood begins to be impervious, and heſitate in the 
ſmalleſt veſſels of the vital vifcera, there is indeed a 
burning heat about the præcordia, but at the ſame 
time a coldaeſs attends in the extremities z whence 
we know, that then only a ſmall quantity of blood 
is propelled to the extremities, while almoſt the 
entire maſs is collected in the arterial ſyſtem. If 
therefore in ſuch a caſe a vein is opened, the very 
little blood will be removed, which is able to paſs 


from the arteries into the veins, and by which only 
at that time life is ſupported ; and therefore there 


will be the greateſt danger that blood-letting will 
rather occaſion the death than the recovery of the 
patient. From hence it. is evident why blood-let- 
ting is chiefly uſeful in the beginning of a diſeaſe, 
before the thinneſt parts have been diſſipated, and 
while it {till continues pervious thro” the veſſels; 
and then by removing the grofleſt parts of the 
blood, it makes way for and procures a more eaſy 
and intimate mixtureof the diluent and attenuating 
medicines, and happily prevents any future inflam- 
mation. If now the patient had a plethora before 
the fever, which may be known by the {ſigns enu- 
merated at 5. 106. e, there will be ſtill a greater 


neceſſity for bleeding; and this more eſpecially, 


if at the ſame time the effects of the plethora are 
increaſed by a great rarefaction, produced by the 
heat of the fever. (See F. 106.9.) But as the 


opening of a vein is the moſt efficacious remedy. 


for the cure of an inflammation, as we affirmed 
in the hiſtory of that diſeaſe; it is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that this evacuation is neceſſary, if there are 


the ſigns attending of a partial inflammation, more 
eſpecially about the head or thorax, whence a fatal 


e or peripneumony might enſue in a little 


time; 
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time; for unleſs ſuch an inflammation is ſuddenly 


relieved, it will ſoon terminate in a gangrene : 
But ſince the too great velocity of the circulation 


may be leſſened by bleeding from a vein (ſee 


$. 691.) and as it likewiſe leſſens the denfity of 
the blood (See F. 692.) together with the maſs 
or weight of it to be moved (See F. 693.) all 
which are the moſt powerful cauſes ot heat in fe- 
vers; it is ſufficiently evident from thence, that 
intolerable heat indicates the neceſſity of bleeding 
in an ardent fever. But as it is often neceſſary to 
divert the violence of the fever, as much as poſſible 


from the head, therefore on this account blood - let- 


ting may be performed i in the foot to advantage. 
For when a vein is opened, the arteries which 
diſcharge themſelves into that veſſel will more ea- 
fily evacuate their contained blood, and therefore 
there will be a leſs reſiſtance made to the blood 
impelled into thoſe arteries; and thus a revulſion 
will be obtained from the ſuperior part of the 
body. See what has been faid upon ſuch things, 
as make a revulſion of the impetus of the blood 


upon other parts at 5. 396. Ne 4 


From all which it is en thi blood- letting 


in the beginning of ardent fevers is extremely uſe- 


ful, but that it is not always fo uſeful in the reſt 
of the progreſs of the diſeaſe, but only when the 
forementioned inflammation of the brain or lungs 


1s threatened; having always a regard to the 
_ patient's age, ſtrength, and ſeaſon of the yeare 


But blood-letting is dangerous if the patient's 
ſtrength is already depreſſed, and not from too 
great a fulneſs and rarefaction as the cauſe; as alſo 
if the extremities continue cold a long time, as we 
obſerved before. Hence Hippocrates remarks 
In acutis morbis venam ſecabis, fi morbus vebemens 
appareal, & qui ægrotant in elatis vigore fuerint, 

2 S FOR 


* 


- 
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& robur ipſis adfuerit : * That one ſhould open a 


« vein in acute diſeaſes, if the diſorder appears 


violent, if the patient is in the vigour of his 
age, and the ſtrength at that time is alſo con- 


< {iderable !.* Almoſt the like is to be met with 


in Celſus, when he ſays; Ergo vebemens febris, 
ubi rubet corpus, Pleneque venæ tument, ſanguinis 
detrattionem requirit. Blood-letting is therefore 
required when the fever is violent, and the body 
looks red, or the veins ſwell and appear full *. 
But that the uſe of veneſe&ion was not ſo uni- 
verſal among the ancient phyſicians for the cure of 
an ardent fever, may be collected from hence; 
that Celſus * makes not any mention of it, where 
he treats of the cure of an ardent fever. Nor does 
Aetius * mention it, although he recommends 
bleeding in the cure of continual fevers, both 
fimple and putrid. In the ſame manner we like- 
wiſe meet with nothing in gineta ? concerning 
the opening of a vein in the cure of an ardent 


fever. But Atetæus“ treating of the cure of a 


ſyacope, the beginning of which-he pronounced 
an ardent fever, does then more eſpecially recom- 
mend veneſection, abi pre muliitudine fyncopa fit, 
& inflammalio aliqua inſignis in præcordiis aut jeci- 
nore apparet : when the ſyncope proceeds from 


too great a quantity, and ſome conſiderable in- 
* flammationappears about the liver or præcordia.“ 
And ſoon after he ſubjoins, multo minus ſanguinis, 


quam in aliis occaſionibus, evacuandum efſe, quia vel 
minimus bie commiſſus error ad interitum ducit : 
; that 
I De victu Acutor. Charter. Tom. XI. pag. 127. 

m Lib. II. cap. 10. pag. 78. 


- ® Lib. III cap. 7. pag. 134, &c. 


o Tetrabibl. 2. Sermon. 1. cap. 78. pag. 253, Kc. | 
P Lib. II. cap. 30. 


2 De curat. morb. acut. Lib. II. cap. 3. pag. 100. 
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that much leſs blood ought to be evacuated 
than upon other occaſions, becauſe the leaſt 
« error committed in this reſpect may be of fatal 
* conſequence.” + 

But if there are alſo certain ſigns pere that 
veneſection will be prejudicial, or at leaſt dan- 
gerous z and in the mean time there are urgent 
ſymptoms not eaſily to be ſubdued by any other 
remedy ; as for example, a pleuritic pain, or a 
violent burning heat in the head, a ſuffocating 
quinſy, Sc. in that caſe the lancet may be uſed, 
but in the preſence of the phyſician, that the vein 
may be cloſed as ſoon as that ſymptom is relieved z 
being careful at the ſame time to pre-admoniſh 
the patient's friends of the great danger which at- 
tends that remedy ; but that inevitable death is at 
hand, unleſs it be tried. Celſus has a very juſt 
paſſage relating to this point, where he treats of 
veneſection: Fieri tamen poteſt, ut morbus quidem id 
defideret, corpus autem vix pati poſſe videatur: ſed, 
fi nullum tamen appareat aliud auxilium, perituruſque 
fit, qui laborat, nifi temeraria quoque via fuerit ad- 
jutus, in hoc flatu boni medici eſt oſtendere, quam nulla 
ſpes fine ſanguinis detractione fit : faterique, quant us 
in bac ipſa re metus fit : & tum demum, ft exigatur, 
ſanguinem mittere, De quo dubitare in ejuſmodi re 
non oportet : ſatius enim eſt anceps auxilium experiri 
quam nullum : But it may ſo happen that the diſ- 
* eaſe may require what the body ſeems but very 
ill capable of ſupporting; but it there appears no 
other relief, but the patient muſt periſh, who is 
thus afflicted, unleſs aſſiſted even by a raſh me- 
* thod; in that caſe, it is the part of a good phy- 
* ſician to declare, that there are no hopes without 
| Ws * blood- 


„Lib. II. cap. 10. pag. 79. 
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blood- letting. and at the ſame time for him to 
* confeſs how much danger there is in that re- 
medy itſelf; and then at length if it is neceſ- 
ſary, he may proceed to the uſe of the lancer, 
But in an affair of this nature, the phyſician 


* 


K W W 6 


it is better to try a doubtful remedy than none 
n | __ Ee 

The uſe of mild clyſters, &c.] For theſe are 
of the greateſt uſe, as the putrid feces are thereby 
waſhed out from the large inteſtines where they 


are collected, all theſe. parts are fomented, and 


by that means a revulſion is made from the parts 
above. Beſides this, the diluent antiphlogiſtic 


liquors received into the bowels, by relaxing and 


cleanſing the ſmall] mouths of the meſeraic veins, 
will be abforbed and mixed with the blood, which 
will by this means be well diluted and attenuated. 
But fince clyſters thrown into the bowels are im- 
mediately received into the veins, and in part at 
leaſt, conveyed to the ſinus of the vena portarum, 
and from thence propelled throughout the whole 


ſubſtance of the liver, they may have a great in- 


_ Buence in removing obſtructions or inflammations 
in the veſſels of that viſcus ; inafrauch as the reme- 
dies thus paſs immediately into the parts affected, 
undergoing little or no alteration from the powers 
of the body. Bur on account of the great burn- 


ing heat which is perceived about the præcordia 
in an ardent fever, there is juſt reaſon to fear leſt 


the ſame diſorder ſhould take place in the liver. 


But as the whole defign here is to dilute and relax 


theſe paſſages of the body, therefore the clyſters 
are made only ſuch as are the moſt emollient; 
for if they were more acrid, they would be ſoon 
followed with a teneſmus, and be thrown out 
again from the body by ſtool. Water only with 
1 | e 


ought not in the leaſt to doubt or heſitate; for 


8 
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oxymel and nitre will ſuffice for this purpoſe; or 
the ſame things may be diluted in a decoction of 
mallows, maſh-mallows, barley, oats, or the 
like. Theſe ought to be applied three or four 
times in a day or oftener, and to be retained in 
the body as long as they conveniently can: but the 

uſe of them muſt be perſiſted in as long as 

any great heat or drineſs continues throughout 
the whole body. But when the tongue, fauces, 
eyes, and ſkin, begin to appear moiſt, and the 
violence of the fever with the heat abate, then 
they are to be laid aſide, to avoid weakening the 
body too much, or to prevent the fever from be- 
ing ſo dull, as might diſenable it to ſubdue, move, 
and expel the morbific cauſe. See what has been 
ſaid concerning the uſe of theſe in the comment 
to F. 610, where we treated of leſſening the too 
great violence of the fever. We know that Hip- 
pocrates * relied greatly upon the ule of clyſters 
in acute diſeaſes ; for after ſaying in acute fevers, 
that a vein ought: to be opened if the diſeaſe is 
violent, he adds, At ſi imbecilliores appareant, ac 
hi plas ſanguints detraxeris, clyſmo alvino tertio quo- 
que die utendum, donec in tuto æger fuerit. But 
* if the powers appear weak, or if you have taken 
* away too great a quantity of blood, a clyſter 
* ought to be thrown into the . inteſtines every 
* third day only, until the patient is out of dan- 
ger“ From whence it is evident, that Hippo- 
crates expected the fame effects from clyſters as 
from blood-letting ; and that in the weaker pa- 
tients, or ſuch as had been reduced by large blood- 
letting, he uſed clyſters only at long intervals. 
But of what uſe theſe are in deriving the i impetus 
of the blood from the ſuperior parts, and there- 
| "US fore 
De Vit acut. Charter. Tom. XI. pay. 129. 
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fore how ſerviceable they are when a delirium or 
phrenzy attend, or to prevent them when they 
are feared, we are informed by Celſus , where he 
treats of clyſters, ſaying, Fereque eo modo dempta 
materia, ſuperioribus partibus levatis, morbum ipſum 
mollit. And almoſt in the ſame manner as the 
+ morbific matter is thus removed, the ſupe- 
* rior. parts being relieved, the diſeaſe itſelf alſo 
© -abates.” 
The whole body i is to be a Sc.] For 
as we have obſerved before, thoſe periſh with 
drineſs who die of an ardent fever: hence all the 


endeavours of art are to be uſed to remove the 


preſent, and prevent the future drineſs. There- 
fore the internal parts of the body are to be moiſt- 
ened with plentiful drinking, and with emollient 
clyſters, the lungs by breathing a moiſt air, the 
internal parts of the mouth, fauces and noſe, by 
gargles and by drawing in the ſteams of warm 
water, whereby they are to be preſerved from 
drought. But alſo the external ſurface of the body 
weich frequently appears ſo dry and rough in ar- 


dent fevers ought frequently to be relieved : hence 


warm bathing of the feet, more eſpecially if the 
vapours of the water are permitted to come to the 
lower parts of the body uncovered, is of the 
greateſt uſe : the hands are to be frequently dipped 
or waſhed in water every day ; ſponges diſtended 
with warm water are to be frequently applied under 
the arm pits, behind the ears, and in the groins, 
that the water applied in all theſe parts may enter 
the veins, mix with the blood rendered almoſt - 
impervious from the loſs of its fluid parts, and 
reſtore its diluent vehicle. At the ſame time alſo, 
by theſe means, the whole ſurface of the body is 


rendered 
1 Lib. II. cap. 12. pag. 86. 
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rendered very perſpirable, ſo that by this way 
thoſe humours may be expelled from the body, 
which being retained would have been miſchie- 
vous. The ancient phyſicians took a great deal of 
pains in theſe particulars; for they ſtrewed the 
floor with leaves of vines, myrtles, and roſes, Gc. 
and frequently ſprinkled thoſe leaves with water; 
they ordered the mouth to be frequently waſhed 
and gargled; they applied epithems to the breaſt 
and ſtomach, and linen cloths moiſtened with a 
mixture of warm oil and water, or elſe they ſuf- 
fered the mixture to drop down upon the breaſt, 
Sc.“ for by all theſe means put in practice the 
mitigated the worſt ſymproms which uſually at- 
tend an ardent fever; ſuch as drineſs of the tongue, 
unextinguiſhable thirſt, intolerable anxiety, flight 
cough, ſhrillneſs of voice, &c. Nor was this all, 
for by the ſame: means the internal and external 
parts of the body were diſpoſed to make critical 
evacuations by thoſe ways, which uſually termi- 
nate an ardent fever. For a bleeding from the 
noſe, which is ſo ſalutary in this fever, is beſt pro- 
cured by ſoftening and relaxing the membranes 
and veſſels which line the internal parts of the 
noſe by the vapours of the warm water; by re- 
laxing the whole ſkin the body is very well diſ- 
poſed to critical ſweats, the lungs ſoftened: and 
moiſtened will more eaſily evacuate the morbific 
matter by a thick ſpitting 3 thoſe emunctories in 
the body which are placed behind the ears, in the 
arm: pits and groins, being continually relaxed 
with warm fomentations, will more eaſily admit 
the morbific matter to be depoſited there by a 
critical tranſlation, Cc. From whence it is evi- 
| | 55 | dent, 
 * Aetii Tetrabibl. Lib, II. Serm. 1. cap. 78. pag. 253» 
254+ ; 
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dent, of how great uſe moiſtening of the whole 
body may be in the cure of an ardent fever. 


The uſe of mild watery medicines with nitre, 
Sc.] The ancient phyſicians ſeem to have given 


themſelves little concern about medicines ; and no 

wonder, ſince what they adminiſtered under the 
title of food and drink, performed the office of 
medicines. Hence Hippocrates ſeems to have given 
hardly any thing but mead, oxycrate, or oxymel, 


Sc. and theſe he even gave to his patients for the 


common drink, Thus alſo there is little or no 
mention made of medicines in Celſus, Aetius, 
and others. But if what has been ſaid concerning 
food and drink proper for people in ardent fevers 
be conſidered, it will evidently appear, that they 
have all the ſame qualities which are neceſſary in 
medicines. For they are all watery, mild, ob- 
tunding, and ſubacid : and the thing is the ſame 
whether a decoction of barley, oats, or the like, 
mixed with the moſt pleaſant acid juices or ſyrups, 
be given under the title of a common drink, or 
- under the denomination of a medicine. But both 
the patient and his friends would accuſe the phy- 
ſician of negligence, if he neglected to order me- 
- dicines from the ſhop of the apothecary i in fo vio- 
lent a diſeaſe; it is therefore better to exhibit ſuch 
things under the title of medicines, as anſwer the 
ſame intention, of which a great variety may be 
tried. For all the ſyrups and inſpiſſated juices 


prepared from ſubacid fruits, diluted with diſtilled 


waters, wherein there is no hot ſpicineſs ; ſuch 
for example, as thoſe diſtilled from baum, elder 
flowers, and the like, diſſolved in the decoctions 


of vipers graſs, of common graſs, or of goat's- 


beard, burdock, barley, oats, Sc. uſed as a ve- 
hicle to the ſame juices, are extremely ſalutary and 
pleaſant, both as drinks and medicines. The like 
l may 
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may be alſo prepared from cherries, ſtrawberries, 
mulberries, raſpberries, currants, Gc. when they 


are freſh gathered in the ſummer time, lightly 


bruiſed, and infuſed in a ſcalding decoction of 
barley, or the like, and the ſtrained liquor after- 


wards ſweetened with ſugar or honey. To theſe 


nitre is added, as being the lighteſt of ſalts, and 
the moſt eaſily changeable by the powers of the 


body, being one of the beſt reſolvents of inflam- 
matory thickneſs in the humours, while at the 
ſame time it does not too much increaſe the motion 


of the blood by a rigid ſtimulus, fee F$. 135. Ne 


2. If half a dram, or a whole one of this ſalt be 
_ diluted in each pound of theſe decoctions, it will 


ſuffice ; for if given in a larger quantity, it may 
increaſe the motion of the humours, which 1s al- 


ready too great, by its ſaline ſtimulus. - 


It is alſo proper to all theſe medicines to gently 


| looſen the bowels, which is always of ſervice to 


prevent the putrid fæces from ſtaying too long in 
the inteſtines; and by the quantity of water with 
which they abound, they ſupply matter for the 
urine, and by that means procure an expulſion by 
the urinary paſſages of the ſaline and oily parts of 
the blood, rendered more acrimonious by the in- 
creaſed motion or velocity of the circulation. By 
the ſame means there is likewiſe a fuitable or mild 
vehicle afforded to the ſweat, by which diſcharge, 
as we have already ſeen, an ardent fever is fre- 
quently terminated ; namely, when the humours 
being diſſolved, and the veſſels relaxed, the ſweat 
appears at a due time of the diſeaſe. For thoſe 
medicines are dangerous, under whatever title they 


are cried up, which being poſſeſſed of an acrid 


ſtimulus, are given to excite ſweats, as we have 


often ſaid and demonſtrated before. Alſo more- 


over, by the quantity of warm water, eſpecially 
| BS charged 


| 
| 
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charged with the ſoft glutinous ſubſtances of bar- 
ley, oats, or the like, the fibres contracted and 


rigid with drought are relaxed, the thickneſs of 


the humours is attenuated by the ſaponaceous 
juices and nitre; while at the ſame time all acri- 


mony 1s weakened, partly by diluting, and partly 


by the oppoſite nature of the drinks themſelves, 
the ingredients of which are all of them either 
acid or inclined to acidity ; and we know that in 


an ardent fever the humours incline to an alca- 


line, putrid, or an oily rancid acrimony. The 
great number of medicines ſuitable for theſe in- 


| rentions, gives ſufficient opportunity for one but 


moderately verſed in the materia medica, to pleaſe 
the patient by an agreeable variety, owed to 


the patient's fancy. 
But ſince an ardent fever is frequently termi- 
nated by an hæmorrhage at the noſe, as we ob- 


ferved before at F. 741, and as this has been ſome- 
times obſerved ſo profuſe as to put the patient in 
great danger, I therefore thought it not improper 
ro add in this place, the means whereby an immo- 


derate flux of blood from the-noſe may be ſup- 


| prefſed ; but the other critical evacuations which 
happen in an ardent fever, by vomiting, ſweat, _ 
urine, or thick ſpitting, are ſeldom ſo profuſe as 


to put the patient in danger; and beſides, we 


have already treated of the manner how to ſup- 


preſs too profuſe vomiting, purging or ſweating, 
when we conſidered and treated of thoſe among 
the ſymptoms of fevers; and therefore it may 
ſuffice for us in this place, to ſpeak only of ſup- 
—_ an hemorrhage from the noſe. 
| The blood ſometimes flows ſo imperuouſly from 
à rupture of the arteries in the noſe, that in a little 
time . ſeveral pounds have been diſcharged, inſo- 
much that as practical obſeryatians teſtify, there 
| has 
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has been danger of fainting and convulſions from 
the ſudden and violent inanition. Galen in the 
wonderful caſe which we mentioned at 5. 741, 
when the hæmorrhage which he had predicted had 
diſcharged four pounds and a half of blood, he 
was obliged to ſuppreſs.it. But among thoſe re-. 
medies which ſerve this intention, many have re- 
commended veneſection, namely, to call off the im- 
petus of the blood. But how little confidence can be 
placed in this, was ſaid before in the comment to 
S. 2193 and at the ſame time there is danger leſt by 
opening a vein thoſe diſorders are increaſed, which 
are feared as the conſequences of the too great 
inanition; namely, when phlebotomy is uſed after 
much blood has been already loſt. But when blood 
flows from the noſe of a young perſon in the 
ſpring or ſummer-time, and we are acquainted 
that they have already had two profuſe hæmor- 
rhages of the like kind before, veneſection may 
then take place, in order to leſſen the quantity 
and impetus of the blood. Of this nature ſeem to 
have been thoſe caſes, of which Galen * teſtifies he 
had relieved a great many inſtantly from a bleed- 
ing at the noſe, by opening a vein. For in the 
_ caſe laſt mentioned, he did not make uſe of it, 
but had recourſe to. other remedies, We read 


indeed in Hippocrates”, Quæ ex naribus copioſa 


violenta multa fluxerint, ad convulſiones interdum 
deducunt : venæ ſecbio ſolvit. That veneſection 

* ſometimes removes convulſions when they are 
brought on by a profuſe and violent flux from 
the noſe.* But Galen rather chuſes to have 


this 


De Curandi ratione per venæ ſectionem, cap. 11. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 440. 


v Prorrhet, Lib. I. Charter. Tom. vul. pag. 788. 
* Ibidem, | SN 
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this paſſage underſtood (as he tells us in his com- 
ment upon it) to mean that veneſection is a cure, 
when it is uſed before the hemorrhage from the 
noſe. Moreover, Hippocrates in his Coan prog- 


noſtics v, expreſſes this opinion in a different man- 


ner, by ſaying, Quæ ex naribus large (fluunt) vi 
ſuppreſſa, quandoque convulſionem provocant; venæ 
ſeftio ſolvit. They who having a profuſe flux 
from the noſe ſuppreſſed by violence, being ſome- 
© times thrown into convulſions, are cured by ve- 
© neſetion.* For thus by veneſection, that is 


diſcharged which was retained by an unſeaſonable 


ſuppreſſion ; whereas in the former cafe,” convul- 
ſions ariſing from too great inanition, would be 
rather increaſed by veneſection. And hence Sy- 
denham , who recommends blood- letting to be 
uſeful to prevent or ſuppreſs an hæmorrhage from 
the noſe in healthy people, has yet no good ex- 
pectations from it, to ſupprefs a critical hæmor- 
rhage from the noſe in fevers *. 

For this purpoſe may conduce ligatures, applied 


to the limbs ſo as to compreſs the veins but not- 


the arteries; ſince by this means the venal blood 
is prevented from returning in ſo great a quantity 


towards the heart; and thus much blood may be 


retained in the eaſily dilatable veins, and time may 
be given to the divided arteries to contract them- 


ſelves by their own elaſtic force. Galen * recom- 


mends before other remedies, the application of 
large cupping-glafles to the hypochondria on the 
lefr ſide, when the blood flows from the right 

i 8 noſtril, 


No 336. ibid. pag. 870. 
_ * SeQt. VI. cap. 7. pag. 360. 
2 Ibid. Sect. I. cap. 4. pag. 86. 
b De Prænotione ad Dem, cap. 13. IO Tom. 
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noſtril, and on the left when the blood flows from 
the noſe on the ſame ſide: for that after having 
tried in vain an erect poſture of body, the draw- 
ing up of cold water mixed with vinegar by the 
noſe, the application of cold ſponges dipped in 
mead to the forehead, and the making ligatures 
upon the limbs, to moderate the too profuſe 
hemorrhage, he immediately relieved it by apply- 
ing a cupping-glaſs to the right hypochondrium. 

Sydenham aſſures us, that he often ſucceſsfully 
allayed the too great violence of the blood by ano- 
dynes; and then by giving a purge he prevented 
the return of the hemorrhage after it was allayed 

therefore when this ſymptom attended, he gave 
_ purges in fevers ſooner than he otherwiſe uſed. 

When the hemorrhage has been ſo profuſe, 
that the leaſt delay has threatened danger, from 
the patient's body being already nearly exhauſted, 
a very ſtrong ſolution of vitriolum album has 
never yet failed me; namely, if a tent moiſtened 
in that liquor is introduced up the noſe, taking 
care to thruſt it up as far as poſſible. This may 
be done by ſome fcraped lint dipped in a ſolution. 
of the vitriol, and faſtened round the end of a 
quill, upon which it is to be thruſt up the noſe, 
firſt perpendicularly for the length of about half 
an inch more or leſs, as if one endeavoured to 
thruſt ſomething from the noſtrils into the fauces 
but in the next place the quill is to be prudently 
raiſed directly upward, with the lint as high as 
poſſible without injury; and laſtly, the noſtrils 
being compreſſed the quill is to be gently ex- 
tracted, leaving the ſcraped lint behind. Unleſs 
the experiment be conducted with this caution, 
the ſolution of the vitriol ſeldom penetrates to the 

N 5 | affected 


In locis modo citatis. 
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affected part. But the tent is to be left in the 


noſe, until after a day or two it falls out ſponta- 
neouſly. The like method is recommended by 


Hippocrates *, when he ſays, Chalcitidem digito 


prius efformatam apprime, & cartilagines utrimque 


foris comprime : alvumque lafte aſinino cocto ſolve, 


& caput radens refrigerantia admove, fi anni tem- 
peſtas fuerit calida. One muſt firſt apply a 
piece of white vitriol ſhaped like a finger, and 
* compreſs.the cartilages of the noſe together on 
< each fide externally ; and in the mean time to 
keep the bowels open with boiled afſts milk, 
and after ſhaving the head, to apply cold things 
< if the ſeaſon of the year is hot.“ | 


In the mean time care muſt be taken, not to 
ſuppreſs an hæmorrhage of the noſe too early or 


unſeaſonably from an ill-grounded fear. As long 


as the pulſe continues full, the heat extends to the 


extremities, and a red colour appears in the face 
and lips, there is no danger ; but when the pulſe 
begins to be unſtable, a paleneſs appears in the 
countenance, and the veins collapſe, we know 
that the flux of blood ought to be then ſuppreſſed. 
It frequently happens, that a ſudden and profuſe 
hemorrhage from the noſe is followed with a 


fainting, and then the hemorrhage ceaſes ; nature 


performing at that time what was imitated by art 


in the cure of acute fevers, when by blood- letting 


being put in practice till the patient faints, the 
fever is in a manner killed. | 


SECT 


« De Victu acutor, Charter, Tom, XI. pag. 182. 


be 
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F to all this one joins what has been ſaid 
in the general rules for the cure of acute 
fevers and their ſymptoms, and likewiſe what 

weill follow hereafter of acute caſes tending 
to the deſtruction of ſome particular viſcus, 

ſuch a one will plainly perceive all the reme- 
dies that are neceſſary for the cure of ay ar- 
dent fever. 


We have mies enumerated in the preceding 
aphoriſm, ſuch things as are principally to be 
regarded in the cure 'of an ardent fever: but for 
the reſt. they have been already given under the 
cure of fevers in general. For at what time of the 
diſeaſe aliments ought to be given, and what the 
quantity and ſtrength of them ought to be, has 
been there explained at large : as alſo how the acrid 
irritating ſtimulus may be corrected or expelled; 
and by what remedies the lentor of the humours 
may be reſolved; after what manner the matter of 
the diſeaſe may be beſt prepared for a concoction 
and criſis, and the ways lubricated, by which the 
matter of the diſeaſe being ſubdued and rendered 
moveable, may procure itſelf a paſſage out from 
the body; concerning all which we have treated 
at large. But the principal ſymptoms which at- 
tend fevers, with the ſigns by which they are uſu- 
ally diſtinguiſhed from each other, and the va- 
rious denominations whereby they are ſometimes 
called, together with their hiſtory and cure, have 
been likewiſe treated of; and therefore nothing 
ſeems neceſſary to be added further. But ſince 
inflammatory diſeaſes of the viſcera frequently ariſe 
Vor. VII. P | from 
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from an ardent fever, which frequently require a 
particular treatment in the cure of the tever itſelf, 
and more eſpecially a phrenzy or peripneumony ; 
therefore we ought to add what we ſhall hereafter 
deliver concerning acute diſcaſes, as they produce 
a particular inflammation of this or that viſcus. 


8 DCCXLYV. 


Oreover, the remaining particular acute 
fevers, which do but rarely occur, may 
be underftood from what has been hitherto 
ſaid, or elſe they may be referred to foine of 


the particular ſymptoms, or they may be con- 
fidered as the effects of other acute diſeaſes. 


For in the firſt place we treated of choſe fevers | 


which run through. their whole courſe from the 


beginning to the end withour any intermiſſion, 


called fynochi, and diſtinguiſhed into putrid and 
not putrid : but when ſuch a fever terminated 
within the ſpace of twenty four hours, it was called 
an ephemera. It is therefore evident, that all 
continual fevers may be reduced to theſe three 
claſſes. But if an inflammation of ſome viſcus 
attends at the ſame time, it then belongs to fome 
of the inflammatory diſeaſes, concerning which 
we ſhall treat hereafter. But as an ardent fever 


is the worſt kind of thoſe which have no inter- 


miſſion, but only remarkable fits of increaſe and 
remiſſion; it is evident, that from the cure of this 
ardent fever may be underſtood what ought to 
be done in other fevers of the like kind, which 
are not accompanied with ſo many and ſo ſevere 
ſymptoms. Moreover, theſe continual remitting 


fevers e y ariſe from the fits of intermittents 


protracted 
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protracted and doubled, one upon the back of the 

other; and when the violence of theſe fevers has 
been abated, they uſually turn into true intermit- 
tents; and therefore what elſe relates to theſe 
fevers, may be taken from the hiſtory and cure 
of intermittents. 

But the reſt of the dilfarenc kinds of fevers to 
be met with in authors, are uſually taken from 
ſome troubleſome ſymptom attending; but con- 
cerning theſe, we treated in the hiſtory of the 
ſymptoms of fevers. Thus the hiccuping fevers, 
ſudatory, and ſach as are called aſodes from a 
continual nauſea and anxiety, and epiala from a 
continual rigor, exanthematous, Oc. are ſo call- 
ed from their ſymptoms. But then alſo the whole 
difference neceſſary in their cure from that of other 
| fevers ariſes. from the ſymptom, from whence 
they derive their name; but when a particular 
acute fever is accompanied with ſome inflamma- 
tory diſeaſe, or follows from that diſeaſe as the 
cauſe, as for example, when in a pleuriſy com- 
ing to ſuppuration, a fever is kindled from the 
confined matter, it is evident enough, that the 
cure muſt depend upon a knowledge of that 
diſeaſe. | 

It is therefore evident, that nothing remains to 
complete the hiſtory and cure of fevers, than for 
us to add ſomething concerning thoſe fevers which 
are termed CARLING: 
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Of Intermitting FE VE RS. . 
s E C T. DCCXLVI, | 


HE definition of an intermitting fever 


has been given before 5. 727, alſo the 
diagnoſis of it is ſelf-evident, and the diſ- 
tinction of it into various claſſes is eaſy, inaſ- 
much as it depends only upon the different 
times of the attacks or invaſions. But ſome- 
times an exquiſite ſeptenary intermittent hap- 
Pens, as | have myſelf ſeen. 


Thoſe fevers which abate their violence at times, 
in ſuch a manner that there is a perfect abſence 
of the fever betwixt the two fits, are called inter- 
mittents, as we ſaid before at $. 727, and there- 


fore in this reſpect the diagnoſis of them, whereby 


they are diſtinguiſhed from all other fevers is very 
eaſy. But it is evident enough, that the diagnoſis 
of this fever requires the phy lician to be acquaint- 
ed by obſervation with the two fits and the inter- 


mediate time betwixt, before he can be certain of 


what kind it is. For it is much more difficult at 


the firſt invaſion of the fit to determine whether 


it will be an intermittent, or of what kind, whe- 
ther a quotidian, tertian, or quartan : upon this 


ſubject therefore we ſhall ſpeak more particularly, 
after having firſt enumerated the different claſſes 


of intermitting fevers. 

The difference of the time which intervenes be- 
twixt each paroxyſm, makes the different claſſes 
of theſe fevers. For if the fever returns every 
day with a perfect intermiſſion or abſence a the 

ever 


again on the third day, it is called a tertian; the 
calculation being made from the beginning of one 
fit to the beginning of the next. Bur if the 


ſecond paroxy ſm falls out on the fourth day from 


the beginning of the diſeaſe, it is called a quartap z 
if on the fifth day, a quintan; and fo of the reſt 


berwixt whoſe paroxyſms longer intervals have 
been obſerved. This ought more particularly to 


be remarked, becaufe the common people, among 


us at leaſt, * confound the names of theſe fe- 


vers, by calling a quartan a tertian, becauſe they 
ſee the patient free from the fever for two days : 
and then on the day following, which they call the 
third, it returns again. For the ſame reaſon they 
call a tertian fever that which invades every other 
day. But it is cuſtomary with phyſicians, to eſti- 
mate this and all other diſeaſes from their firſt 
invaſion: and hence the reaſon is evident, of 
theſe names which are uſually given to intermit= 
ting fevers. 

It is well known to every one, that quotidian, 
tertian, and quartan fevers frequently occur z but 
thoſe intermittents which have a longer interval 
betwixt each paroxyſm are very rare. Yet Hip- 
pocrates © mentions fevers returning on the fifth, 


ſeventh, and ninth day; and the celebrated author 


of theſe aphoriſms, aſſures us in the preſent one, 
that he had ſeen an exquiſite ſeptenary intermittent. 


1 had myſelf once an opportunity of ſeeing a 


quintan intermitting fever ariſe from a quartan: 


3 | but 


Sydenham, SeR. I. cap. 5. pag. 96. 
rr Lib. I. Charter. om. IX. pag. 86. 
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fever betwixt the two fits, it is termed a quotidian. 


If the fever invades the firſt day, and leaves the 
patient perfectly free on the ſecond, returning 


7 
j 
| 
| 
| 
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but after four fits this fever went off ſpontane- 
_ ouſly. Schultzius * alſo obſerved, a fever return- 
ing every eighth day at the fame hour, and with 
the ſame ſymptoms for five times ſucceſſively ; 
bur the ſixth time the fit which was the laſt, fell 
out upon the fifth day from the laſt paroxyſm, 
anticipating the uſual time of the exacerbation 
about three hours. But che ſame author remarks, 
that this fever terminated in health, partly by a 
ſweat, and partly by a copious diſcharge of urine, 
almoſt without the uſe of medicines. But Amatus 
Luſitanus s ſaw a fever of this kind, of a much lon- 

er continuance in aJewiſh youth, which continued 
Fm the beginning of the winter to the middle 


of the ſpring, a-d that with very evident fits laft- 


ing for near fifteen hours. But after the fit was 
over the patient found himſelf perfectly well. 
More ſuch caſes occur among the writers of ob- 
ſervations; from whence it appears, that ſome- 
times intermitting fevers of much longer periods 
ate obſerved. But the longeſt interval that we 
read of betwixt two paroxyſms, takes up the ſpace 
of a whole year. Antipater Sidonius Potta omnibus 
annis uno die tantum natali torripiebatur febri, & 
ea conſumptus eſt, ſatis longa ſenetia. * Antipater 
© the poet of Sydon, uſed to be taken with a fever 
© only once in a year upon his birth-day, and 
* thereby he was waſted, though he acquired an old 
age tolerably long.“ Many ſuch obſervations 
are collected cogether by Schenkius i. But theſe 


long intervals betwixt the paroxyſmsof i intermitting 


fevets do not frequently happen, as we may col- 
; wo 


f Miſcell. Curioſ. ann. 4. & 5. pag. 58. 

E Centur. ſeptim curat. 75. pag. 707. 
C. Plin. Secund. Lib. VII. cap. ct. 

? Obſervat, Medic. Lib. VI. pag. 745. 766. 
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let from hence, that Galen * teſtifies he never 
ſaw theſe long periods; and that he had only ob- 
ſerved quintans, and even thoſe obſcure and doubt- 
ful. But Tulpius ſaw a very diſtinct quintan 
fever, which continued returning reciprocally in 
due order for above eighteen months, without 
any . manifelt waſting of the body or loſs of 
ſtrength. 

Bur as intermitting bee differ from each other 
according to their fits or paroxyſms, it is ſuffict- 
ently evident, that this diſtinction muſt be obvious 
and eaſy to every one. But Galen * has more 
nearly confined or limited the diagnoſis of theſe 
tevers, affirming that one might diſtinguſh i in the 
firſt fir of the approaching fever, to what claſs the 
intermittent belongs; he even veatures to ſay, 
Terlianam quidem a quartana, qui primo ſtalim die 
neſcit diſtinguere, neque omnino medicus eff. That 
one who knows not how to diſtinguiſh imme- 
* diately a tertian from a quartan on the firſt day, 
« is no phyſician.” 

- The ſigns of a quotidian fever are reckoned up 
by Galen ® as follows; that in this the heat is 
more moiſt, and joined with a kind of acrimony, 
which is not immediately perceived as ſoon as the 
hand is applied, until it has continued ſome time; 
the thirſt is leſs, and there is a diſcharge of phleg- 
matic humours ,by vomit and ſtool ; the whole 
body abounds with crude humours; the patient's 


P 4 7.35. 
k Comment, 3. in Lib. I Epidem. Charter, Tom. IX. 


Pag. 8 

; Ot Medic. Lib. III. cap. 52. pag. 269, 270. 

* De Criſibus, Lib. II. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 
413, 414. 

n Method. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib, I. cap. 7. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 351. Etde Criſibus, * II. cap. 5. Charter. 
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age, habit, ſeaſon of the year, and ſtate of the 


weather, are uſually too moiſt. Moreover, in a 
quotidian fever there is never ſo great a heat per- 
ceived as in the height of the paroxyſms of a 
tertian. A tertian fever he diſtinguiſhes “ by its 
beginning with a more ſevere rigor or cold fic 


than a quotidian, with a kind of uneaſy or pain- 


ful ſenſation like a pricking; the pulſe more 
nearly reſembles the natural, but in a little time 
it increaſes both in ſtrength and magnitude; great 
thirſt attends, and there is a great heat, but equal- 
ly diffuſed even to the extremities ; this heat at 


firſt greatly affects the hand of the phyſician 
touching, but ſoon after the heat ſeems to be leſs 


than that of the hand: at length a ſweat follows, 
or bilious humours are diſcharged by vomiting, 
or by ſtool, and the urine is alſo diſcharged bilious. 
This diagnoſis | is confirmed if the ſeaſon of the 
year is hot, the patient's habit warm and bilious, 
and if Jabour, watchings, care, or faſting have 
preceded. Burt he tells us, that it is proper ta 
quartans ? in their invaſions, to have the pulſe as 
if it was tied up and drawn inward, as we ſaid 
before upon another occaſion at 5. 576 1 z nor is 
there that ſenſe of pain or pricking attending in 
the cold fit of a quartan, as in that of a tertian ; . 
but the patient perceives as if all the ſoft parts 
were bruiſed even to the bones. This diagnoſis 
will be ſtill more confirmed and apparent. eſpe- 
cially if theſe fevers rage violently, and ſpread 
epidemically about the time of autumn. 


But although the forementioned figns are of 


great importance in the diagnoſis of theſe fevers, 


| ney 


* Ibid. pa 411. 
? Ibidem. ; 
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and a ſkilful phyſician, more eſpecially one well 


verſed by long experience in practice, may from 


thence preſage at what interval of time the fit will 
return again; yet in the mean time prudence di- 
rects us to be cautious in this reſpect, leſt being 
ſometimes miſtaken, the phyſician might expoſe 
both himſelf and the profeſſion by a wrong pre- 
ſage. For it can be of no bad conſequence to defer 
the diagnoſis, until the ſecond paroxyſm puts the 

caſe out of doubt. But they who are the moſt 


largely verſed in practice, may eaſily foretel from : 


the known epidemical conſtitution, to what claſs 


of intermittents the fever belongs, of which they 
ſee the firſt fit. 


Moreover, in intermitting fevers it is to be ob- 


ſerved, that the diſtinction is taken from the longer 


or ſhorter duration of the fit itſelf. For when the 
fit of a tertian terminates within the ſpace of twelve 
hours, Galen 3 calls it an exquiſite tertian; but 
when the fit exceeds twelve hours, and the: time 


of intermiſſion is {till longer than that, he calls it 


ſimply a tertian, without the addition of any title. 
But if the paroxyſm runs out to ſo great a length. 

as to exceed the interyabor ſpace of time, in which 
the patient continues free from the fever, he then 
calls it an extended or prolonged tertian. Nor 
is this diſtinction uſeleſs, when certain preſaging 


ſigns concur, proper to an ine tertian only, 
as will hereafter be made evident. 


But when a new acceſſion of oh fever comes 


on upon the intermediate day betwixt the two 
paroxyſms, it is then termed a duplicated or tri- 


plicated ntermitting fever, &c. becauſe then in 
reality 


2 Comment. 3. in Lib. I. Epidemicor. Charter. Tom. IX. 


pag. 90. 91. & Comment, 2. in Lib, VI. pig es ibid. pag. 


409, 419. 
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reality there are ſo many fevers in number, as 


there are fits of acceſſion following in order, at. 


tended with the uſual ſymptoms, the ſame in 
number and ſtrength at the hour of invaſion ; and 
thus a double tertian or a triple quartan, is dif- 
tinguiſhed from a quotidian fever. For in a dou- 
ble tertian, the fit on the firſt day anſwers to that 
which will attend on the third; but the acceſſion 
of the ſecond day is like that which will happen 
on the fourth; and the like order is obſerved in 


a triplicate quartan. But the fits of a quotidian 
fever are very much like each other. But yet 


Celſus * ſeems to have neglected this diſtinction of 

a double tertian from a quotidian, as he numbers 

them together as varieties of quotidian fevers. 
Bur it ſometimes happens, though rarely, that 


this reduplication of the fever does not fall out 


upon the intermediate day : as for example, when 
two diſtinct fits happen inſtead of one on the 
third day of a ſimple tertian, the two firs follow- 
ing immediately after each other, and in the mean 
time the fever is perfectly abſent upon the ſecond 


And fourth day. If now in ſuch a caſe a new. 


artack of the fever invades upon the intermediate 
Gay, it may be a triplicate tertian, which Galen * 

aſſures us he has plainly obſerved. But how much 
all the ſymptoms muſt appear diſturbed when 
the fits of intermitting fevers are thus multiplied, 
and anticipate the ujual hour of their invaſion, 
as they often do, muſt be ſufficiently evident to 
Every one; and then they reſemble the appearances 
of continual fevers, as we ſhall declare hereafter 


at F. 748. 
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1 T muſt however be obſerved in general, 
I that intermitting fevers are either vernal, 
invading from Februaty to Auguſt; and 
autumnal, which prevail from Auguſt to 
February again. This diſtinction is neceſ- 


ſary to be made on account of the various 


faces of appearances, ſymptoms, duration, 
going off, and cure of this kind of feyer z 
and inaſmuch as one intermittent may drive 


away another. 


Beſides the forementioned diſtinctions, whereby 
intermitting fevers are diſtributed -into various 


claſſes, there is ſtill another general diviſion ob- 
_ tains among them, which is taken from the time 
of the year wherein they invade. For, as will 
hereafter appear, when we come to treat of epi: 


demical difeaſes, there are principally two ſeafons 
of the yeaf obſerved, in which conſiderable changes 
happen in diſeaſes, namely, the ſpring and autumn, 
or at leaſt the time which is neareſt to either of 
theſe ſeaſons of the year. Sydendam * by a care- 
ful obſervation of diſeaſes, learnt that intermitting 
fevers as well as other epidemical diſeaſes, begin 
to ſpread in the month of February or Auguſt, 
the former of theſe he called vernal, and the larter 
autumnal. But he obſerved thoſe fevers which be- 
gan in the month of February, continued till the 
gave way to thoſe of the autumn following; a 
on the contrary, thoſe of autumn gave way to 
= „ ſuch 


© Seck. I. cap. g. pag 97% 
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ſuch as happened in the ſpring time following: 
ſo that in the middle of the month of June or 


July, the number of vernal fevers greatly dimi- 


niſhed, and at length they gradually vaniſhed; 

and in like manner in the month of January it 
was obſervable, that the autumnal fevers dimi— 
niſhed : hence, to take notice of this by the way, 
the reaſon is evident why (ceteris paribus) the 
number of patients is leſs in the months of June 
and July; namely, becauſe the vernal diſeaſes 


then begin to decline, and autumnal diſeaſes do 


not yet begin. But although there are ſome fevers 


which happen in the intermediate times betwixt 


ſpring and autumn, yet theſe are leſs frequent, 
and may be more commodiouſly reduced to vernal 
or autumnal, according as they are nearer to one 
or the other ſeaſon. For Sydenham * has obſerved, 
that thoſe fevers, when they invade epidemically, 


begin ſometimes ſooner, more eſpecially the au- 


tumnal, which then begin to appear towards the 
end of June; but if the number of theſe autum- 
nals is about to be ſmall, they invade later, name- 


ly, about the month of Avguſt or the beginning 


of September; and I have even ſometimes ſeen 
them appear ſtill later, namely, the autumnal fe- 
yers towards the end of September. But Syden- 


ham has obſerved, that theſe fevers are the more 


numerous as they begin ſooner ; whence he re- 
marks, that in the year 1661, he ſaw patients 


taken with quartan fevers towards the end of June, 


| afterwards ſpread very largely. 


But this diſtinction is neceſſary, inafmuch as 


though the fever bears the ſame denomination, 
and keeps the ſame REYES yet a great difference 
| | always 


« migen, pag. 38, 103 
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always occurs both in the ſymptoms and in the 
cure, according as the fever is either vernal or 
autumnal. Hence Sydenham * doubted not, Quin 
febres illæ tota ſua natura, frve eſſenlialiter, diſtin- 
guantur. That theſe fevers differed from each 
other, even eſſentially in their own nature ;? 
and affirms, that nothing certain can be had in 
the prognoſis or cure, without attending to this 
difference of fevers. Nor will this ſeem wonder- 
ful if it be conſidered, that in the ſpring time 
thoſe thick' and viſcid humours begin to be dil- 
ſolved, which were accumulated in the body dur- 
ing the winter's idleneſs; and therefore the ſeaſon 
of the year conſpires together with the fever, ſpee- 
dily to diſſolve the febrile matter; to which pur- 

pole likewiſe conduce the ſalutary juices of the 
young ſprouting vegetables, which are then uſually 
given either under the denomination of aliments 
or medicines. Weak cattle which have been kept 
a long time in the ſtables, being put out to the 
meadows, are fairly purged by the juices of the 
graſs from thoſe humours which were accumulated 
in the winter, and in a little time they ſhine and 
look well with fat; and the milk or whey pro- 
| duced from ſuch graſs, affords a ſalutary remedy 
to mankind. But after the bodies of animals have 
been parched up by the ſummer heats, and the 
moſt fluid parts of the humours diſſipated, there 
„is a greater tenacity produced in the juices, the 
bile becomes thicker and more acrid, and the 
temperature of the air becomes more unequal z 
whence people being unwary, are ſo often injured 
by the morning and evening colds; and thoſe. who 
are impatient of heat, for want of ſufficiently guard- 


ing 


V Ibidem, 
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ing their bodies with clothes, are from hence lia: 
ble to many diſeaſes. And at the ſame time the 
cold continually increafing, frequently occaſions 
relapſes to thoſe who are recovering from diſeaſes. 
Hence the reaſon is evident, why autumnal fevers 


are of a much worfe nature than the vernal, and 


more difficult to cure. 

The various faces or conditions, ſymptoms, 
duration, going off, Sc. make a conſiderable 
difference obſervable in theſe fevers. For vernal 
intermittents are alway ſalutary and ſeldom of 
long duration; and even though they are treated 
in an improper method, and in weak and old 
people, yet the patient is ſeldom or never ob- 
ſerved to expire of a vernal intermitting fe- 
ver *. But autumnal intermittents on the con- 
trary, when they put on the nature of continual 
fevers, the prolongation and redyplication of their 
paroxyſms (as we ſhall declare in the aphoriſm 
next following) are often not without danger, and 
frequently prove fatal in thoſe who are cacochy- 
mical, or far advanced in years. And theſe fevers 
are frequently protracted to ſeveral months, and 
fametimes even hold the patient until the ſpring 
next following, as we frequently obſerve in au- 


tumnal quartans. But thoſe very bad ſymptoms, 


a hardneſs of the belly, with a dropfical ſwelling; 
cachexy, &c. which frequently follow after au- 
tumnal intermittents, are ſeldom or never obſerved 
after ſuch as are vernal. But they alſo differ no 


leſs in the cure; for in vernal fevers there is ſome- 


times hardly any cure required, as they uſually go 
off ſpontancoully, being left to themſelves: but 
in autumnal fevers much more powerful endea- 

| vours 


* Ibid. pag. 100, | 
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vours of art are to be uſed, as we ſhall explain 
hereafter in the cure of cheſs fevers. Thus alſo 
autumnal fevers are much more inclined to repeat 
the fit upon the intermediate day than the vernal; 
and again the nauſea, vomiting, anxiety, and 
other ſymptoms, attending intermitting fevers, are 
obſerved to be much more ſevere in the autumnal. 
Moreover, quartans are uſually the offspring of 
autumn, which are worſe and more ſtubborn than 
other intermittents; and autumnal tertians ſome- 
times change into quartans, which never happens 
in vernal tertians 7. Hence Hippocrates * ſays, 
that ſummer quartans are uſually of ſhort duration, 
but autumnal ones continue long : and in general 
he pronounces of all diſeaſes ; quod autumno in 
uni ver ſum morbi acutiſſimi int, & maxime lethales ; 
ver autem ſaluberrimum & minime exittale : © that 
« diſeaſes are univerſally the moſt acute in autumn, 
and the moſt fatal; but the ſpring is very ſalu- 
* tary, and the leaſt fatal *.” 

It is therefore evident from what has been faid, 
how great difference there is betwixt vernal and 
autumnal intermittents ; even ſo oppoſite are they 
in their nature, that one drives away the other. 
Galen * has obſerved a tertian not exquiſite begin 
in autumn, and continue till the ſpring. Nor 
does this difference ſeem to depend only upon the 
warmth of the ſpring, whereby the bodies of ſuch 
as languiſh under' chronical diſeaſes are ſo entirely 

recruited ; but rather from a change in the epi- 
demical diſpoſition, HR no longer favours au- 


tumnal 
7 Sedan :bidem, pag. 104. 5 
z Aphor. 25. Sect. II. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 68. 
2 Aphor. 9. Sect. III. ibid. pag. 98. 
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tumnal diſeaſes. For Sydendam has obſerved, 


tertianas vernales, ob phlebotomiam & calbarſin in- 


diebitè celebritas, & regimen inſuper cum morbo male 
quadrans, moras traxiſſe etiam uſque ad tempus illud, 
guo autumnales ſoleni invadere, que tempeſtas, cum 
bujus morbi genio fit admodum contraria, eundem 


continenter exſtinguit : that vernal tertians by un- 


due bleeding and purging, with a regimen badly 


adapted to the diſeaſe, have been protracted even 


© to the time when autumnal intermittents uſually 
* invade; which time or ſeaſon being very con- 
© trary to the nature of this vernal diſeaſe, always 
© extinguiſhes it.“ For the variableneſs of the au- 


tumnal ſeaſon, and the greater inclemency of the 


air are naturally inclined to favour diſeaſes ; and 
therefore for this reaſon vernal tertians formerly 


produced, cannot ſo well be expected to be cured; 
SE C T. DCCXLVII. 


Oreover, theſe intermitting fevers in the 

beginning of autumn frequently re- 

ſemble very exactly the nature of ſuch as are 

continual, from the length and reduplication 

of their fits; when at the ſame time their na- 
ture and cure are perfectly different. 


Celſus has obſerved before us, quod in febribis 
ntermittentibus acceſſiones interdum quoque confun- 
duntur, fic ut notari neque tempora earum, neque 
fpatia peſſint : .* that the acceſſions or fits in inter- 
* mitting fevers are ſometimes confounded toge- 

e e 
© Sect. I. cap. 5. pag. 100. 
4 Lib. III. 3 2 —5 117. 
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* ther, in ſuch a manner, that there is no poſſi- 
« bility of tetnarking their times nor ſpaces of du- 
ration.“ From whence, as the patient is never 
found free from the fever, the diſeaſe is often miſ- 


taken by the unſkilful for a continual fever, and 


treated with ſuch re medies as are uſually exhibited 


for inflammatory contiriual fevers. But when the 


fever has firſt had the true ſigns of an intermittent, 


and then by a prolongation or reduplication of the 


fits, it turns into a continual fever; as Sydenham *© 
frequently obſerved to happen in a certain epide- 
mical conſtitution after the third or fourth fit of 
intermittents, there is then no difficulty in diſeo- 
vering to what tribe the fever belongs. But this 
is much more difficult, to know when the fever has 
had no ſenſible intermiſſion from the firſt appears 
ance of the diſeaſe. In thoſe years when inter- 
mitting fevers have been very numerous in this 


city of Leyden, I have ſeen ſeveral ſuch caſes, in 


which intermittents have lain concealed under the 
maſk of continual fevers. But Sydenham * gives 


us an expreſs admonition on this ſubje&, when he 


ſays : Ob/ervandum eft etiam, quod in principio fe- 
rium intermittentium (epidemicarum pracipue, que 
autumno contingunt) baud ita in proclivi eſt, typum 
ſub primis invaſionis diebus rite diſtinguere, quando- 
uidem febre continua adſcita primum adoriuntur, 
neque facile eſt aliquamdiu, niſi diligenter adverteris 
animum, quidquam aliud præter aliqualem morbi re- 
miſſionem deprebendere, que tamen paulatim in per- 
fectam deſinit intermiſſionem, & typum anni tempe- 


ſtati apte reſpondentem + But it is to be obſerved, 


* that in the beginning of intermitting fevers, 


Vol. VII. 2 © chiefly 


* In Epiſtol. I feſponſor. pag. 375. 
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chiefly ſuch as are epidemical and happen in au- 
tumn, that it is no eaſy matter to diſtinguiſh 
rightly the fits or intermiſſions of the difeaſe dur- 
ing the firſt days of its invaſion; inaſmuch, as 
they ariſe at firſt like a continual fever; nor is 
it eaſy to diſcover for fome time, but by the 
ſtricteſt attention, any thing more than a kind 
of remiſſion in the diſcaſe, which yet by degrees 
ends in a perfect intermiſſion, the periods or re- 
turns anſwering regularly to the ſeaſon of the 
year.“ But we know, that ſuch a fever, though 
by the prolongation and multiplying of its firs it 
reſembles one continual, ought nevertheleſs to be 
referred to the claſs of intermittents, according to 
the epidemical conſtitution; for at the ſame time 
there ate alſo many more patients obſerved ill with 
double tertians, or even ſometimes with triplicate 
quartans, where the intermiſſions are ſufficienly 
evident; as we ſaid before at $. 738. But this de- 
generation of the intermitting into continual fevers, 
ſeems to ar ſe chiefly from the heat of the air. For 
we know (as we ſhall hereafter declare in the cure 
of intermittents) that by the uſe of medicines too 
heating, intermitting fevers may be changed into 
ſuch as are continual; and the ſame thing ſeems to 
take place here. For this kind of fever is hardly 
ever obſerved, but in a conſtitution or ſeaſon when 
intermittents invade epidemically, But i was ſaid 
before in the preceding aphoriſm, that then theſe 
begin ſooner and appear in the month of July, 
while as yet there is a great heat in the air. But 
the nearer the ſeaſon is to winter, the more ge- 
nuine do the majority of intermittents appear; and 
the number of theſe continual fevers decreaſe: 
whence Sydenham expreſsly remarks, that he has 
obſerved theſe continual fevers in the beginning of 
intermittents. 


3338 


But 
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But it is of great importance to make this diſ- 
tinction in the practice of phyſic, becauſe neither 
bleeding nor other weakening remedies are uſeful 
in theſe fevers, which belong to the tribe of inter- 
mittents, though they put on the face of ſuch as 
are continual. For they require the ſame method 
of cure with other intermittents, which are made 
much worſe by ſuch remedies; as will appear 
hereafter when we come to treat of their cure. 
Even Sydenham * ſcrupled not to give the bark in 
ſuch fevers, and with very good ſucceſs; which 
yet in continual fevers is of no uſe. 


ECT. 8 8 
THEY begin with a yawning, ſtretch- 


ing, a wearineſs, weakneſs, coldneſs, 
trembling, ſhivering, and paleneſs of the ex- 
treme parts; the reſpiration becomes. very dif- 
ficult, and the patient is oppreſſed with anxiety; 
ſickneſs, vomiting, a quick; weak, and ſmall 
pulſe and intenſe thirſt. As theſe ſymptoms 
are more numerous arid ſevere at the ſame 
time, the fever is ſo much the worſe, and the 
ſubſequent heat about to follow with the other 
ſymptoms, will be proportionably more vio- 
lent: And this is the firſt degree of this fever; 
anſwering to the increaſe of continual fevers, 
and is much more dangerous than at other 
ſtages ; the urine at this time is generally crude .. 
and thin. For upon opening the bodies of 
thoſe who have died in this cold fit, or firſt 

— ſtage 


* Epiſt. I; Reſponſor. pag: 383. 
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ſtage of an intermitting fever, after difficulty 
of breathings, ſighings, and averſion to move 
the body, 1 have found thick blood impacted 
into the lungs; and then the pulſe was always 
ſmall, quick, and irregular. Harv. exercit. 
anat. cap. 16. 


We come now to conſider the appearances with 
which intermitting fevers begin; how they after- 
wards increaſe, and arriving at their greateſt 
height, decreaſe ; until they terminate in a perfect 

intermiſſion or abſence of the fever. But all theſe 
appearances which will be deſcribed, may be ob- 
ſerved in a perſon before in health, when the firſt 
fir comes on, or when he has eſcaped from pre- 
ceding fits, and ſeems to be perfectly well. 

Almoſt the firſt fign that appears is that of 
yawning and ſtretching, whereby all the limbs are 
gently extended and moved often with a kind of 
ſenſe of pleaſure ; ſoon after follows a wearineſs 
and uneaſineſs of the whole body, with a great 
weakneſs ; fo that the body can hardly any longer 
ſupport itſelf. At the ſame time the nails begin 
to look pale; and from this paleneſs of the nails, 
patients afflicted with quartan fevers know very 
well that the fit is coming upon them: ſoon after 
the tip of the noſe, and the fingers and toes look 
pale, as do alſo the lips and corners of the eyes 
and then a coldneſs begins to be perceived, and the 
whole body ſhakes as if cold water was thrown 
over it. Hence this firſt beginning of an inter- 
mitting fever is by Sydenham* called the cold or 
ſhaking fit; which ſymptom he believed to ariſe 

from hence, Quod materia febrilis, que nondum tur- 
| | |  geſcens 
>» Sect. I. cap. 5. pag. 93. | 
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geſcens d maſſa ſanguinea utcunque aſſimilata fuerats 
jam tandem non ſolum mnutilts, verum & inimica na- 
ture fadta, illam exagitet quodammodo, atque laceſ- 
ſat ; ex quo fit, ut naturali quodam ſenſu irritata, 
ac quaſi fugam molita, rigorem in corpore excitet at- 
que horrorem averſationis ſuæ teſtem & indicem. 
Zodem plane modo, quo potiones purgantes d delica- 
tulis aſſumptæ, aut etiam toxica, incaute deglulita, 
horrores ftatim inferre ſolent: That the febrile 
matter not yet aſſimilated with the maſs of blood 
being put in action, now at length becomes not 
only uſeleſs, but even inimical to nature; and 
* fatigues or irritates her in ſome manner; whence 
© it happens that nature being irritated with a kind 
of natural ſenſation, ſhe endeavours to fly or re- 
* cede inward as it were; and excites the cold fic 
and ſhivering in the body as a ſign and witneſs 
of her averſion, Juſt in the ſame manner as when 
+ delicate people upon taking purging draughts, 
or upon ſwallowing unawares any thing amiſs, 
* areuſually ſeized with horrors immediately after.“ 
At the ſame time there attends or ſoon after fol- 
lows a trembling of the whole body, beginning 
| firſt with the lower jaw in many, which is ſwiftly 
agitated or drawn up and down alternately z and 
hence the teeth ſtrike mutually againſt each other, 
and often with ſo great a force, that I have ſeen 
the teeth thus knocked out in an old man afflicted 
with a quartan ; even though they ſeemed to be 
firm enough before the diſeaſe. Sometimes alſo this 
trembling is fo troubleſome and laſting through- 
out the whole body, that the greateſt wearineſs 
ariſes from thoſe involuntary concuſſions of the 
muſcles ; and when the fit is over, ſo great a weak- 
neſs and pain continues in all the limbs that the 
patient can ſcarce move them ; even though a girl, 
having very moveable or irritable nerves, afflicted 
TS W023 | with 
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with an autumnal tertian, degenerating after ſome 


fit into a quartan- I have given the Peruvian 
bark in theſe diſorders, when it has not ſeemed 


ſufficient, and to my ſurpriſe thoſe enormous 
tremblings have ceaſed ; but the quartan has con- 


tinued moderate the whole winter, and afterwards 
in the ſpring has gradually diſappeared of its own 
accord. But ſometimes ſuch a coldneſs ariſes, more 
eſpecially in old people afflicted with a quartan, 


that the limbs grow ſtiff and become perfectly im- 


moveable, ſo that they can ſcarcely bend any joint. 
| But the generality of theſe ſymptoms teach us, 


that the free and equable diſtribution of the ſpirits 


through the nerves, is at that time impeded and 
diſturbed ; as is evident from what has been ſaid 


at G. 627, and 660, concerning trembling and 


weakneſs in fevers. But at the ſame time alſo the 


vital functions are diſturbed: for the coldneſs of 
the extremities, as we ſaid before at F. 621, ſup- 


poſes a leſs attrition of the veſſels and humours 
againſt each other, and conſequently that the juices 


ſtagnate about the extremities z the heart will be 
therefore leſs contracted, leſs emptied, and con- 


ſequently there will be a leſs influx of ſpirits from 


the cerebellum. But as the veins are contracted by 
cold, and preſſed by the ſubſultus of the trembling 


inoſcles, their contained blood will be derived to- 
wards the right ventricle of the heart; and in the 


mean time the heart being leſs powerfully contract- 
ed, cannot ſo eaſily empty itſelf, as at the ſame 


time there is a greater reſiſtance in the arteries z 
whence it is evident, that the greateſt part of the 
blood muſt be collected in the large veins and ſi- 


nus's about the right ventricle of the heart, and in 
the lungs ; and from hence the anxiety ariſes, 
(ſee F. 631.) and the patient endeavours by all 


the efforts of reſpiration to make a way far the 


blood 
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blood through the lungs from the right to the 
left ventricle of the heart, but when the lungs 
are extremely full in their blood-veſlels, they are 
more difficult to expand in their air-veſſels; 
whence the reſpiration becomes very difficult, Bur 
the heart being irritated by the continual influx of 
blood urged through the lungs, and collected in a 
great quantity about the right ſide of the heart, 
will palpitate very ſwiftly; whence. the pulſe will 
be quick indeed, but weak and ſmall at the ſame 
time, becauſe only a ſmall quantity of blood is 
_ expelled into the arteries, which is not ſufficient to 
dilate them; concerning which we treated before in 
the comment to S. 576. But a nauſea and vomiting 
almoſt conſtantly attend at this time, and there- 
fore the natural functions are likewiſe diſturbed. 
"Whereas it was proved in the comment toy. 636, 
an imperviouſneſs of the humours is juſtly ranked 
among che cauſes of thirſt in fevers : from thence 
the reaſon is ſufficiently evident, why great thirſt 
attends at this time of the fever, ſince the humours 
ſtagnate in the extremities, and the impervious 
blood is accumulated about the heart and lungs. 

But all the ſymproms before enumerated are ra- 
ther obſerved in an intermitting than in a continual 
fever: for in theſe laſt there is ſeldom or never ſa 
great a coldneſs, nor of ſo long a duration; and 
as the increaſe gf a continual fever, unleſs it is the 
molt acute of all, is never ſo ſwift as an intermit- 
ting fever, therefore all theſe ſymptoms very rarely 
occur in the beginning of an acute continual fever, 
or are at leaſt never ſo violent; whence from theſe 
we may be able to diſtinguiſh an intermitting from 
a continual fever. And from hence Galen ſays “; 
E We 
. * Method. Med. ad Glaucon, Lib. I. cap. 5 Sante 
Pen N vag. 349. 
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Rae igitur cum rigore invadunt, non abs re ex earum 
numero eſſe, que circuitu quodem repetunt, duxeris : 
That therefore thoſe which invade with a rigor 
or cold fit, may be not improperly ranked among 
« ſuch as repeat their courſe.” But it ſometimes 
happens that the firſt fit of an intermitting fever 


is flight, and cherefore has not theſe ſymptoms ſo 


violent. 


But as we ſaid at F. 3, the magnitude of every 


diſeaſe is in proportion as it recedes from the na- 
tural ſtate z whence it is ſufficiently evident, that 
the intermitting fever is worſe, as the ſymptoms 
before-mentioned are more violent and numerous. 
Moreover, it is conſtantly obſerved, that the more 
violent the cold fir, paleneſs, trembling, Sc. fo 
much the more ſevere is the conſequent heat, and 
the more violent the ſymptoms follow as conſe- 
quences of the fever, unleſs the patient is ſuffo- 


cated in the cold fit. For that cauſe, whatever it 


may be, which excites the fit of an intermitting 
fever, when it begins to act, injures and diſturbs 


the vital actions, with the Jungs and reſpiration, | 


and the heat which depends thereon ; and therefore 
the more violent this cauſe, ſo much the greater 
endeavour mult the remaining life exert to ſubdue 
and expel it from the body, or at leaſt to render it 


unactive. But this endeavour of life acting upon 
the morbific cauſe, performs its effects by increa- 


ſing the velocity of the circulation; hence the rea- 
ſon is evident, why ſo great a heat follows after 
ſuch a violent cold fit in theſe fevers. Moreover, 


when in the ſeverity of the cold fit of the fever, 


the blood almoſt ſtagnates in the larger veins and 
ſinus's, about the right ſide of the heart, as alſo in 
the lungs, it is diſpoſed to concretion, and its thin- 
neſt parts only being expreſſed, thoſe which remain 
behind are more cloſely compacted, and cohere 


more 
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more ſtrongly together. Hence when the reſiſt. 
ances about the extremities of the veſſels begin to 
diminiſh, the blood impelled by the heart paſſes 
through the arteries into the veins with a greater 
attrition z whence the heat will be increaſed (ſee 
$. 675.) till the imperviouſneſs of the blood is 
diſſolved, and the proximate cauſe being either 
ſubdued or expelled, the blood returns to its for- 
mer evenneſs of circulation. 

Bur as intermitting fevers may be confidered 
two ways, namely, as each paroxyſm is taken by 
itſelf, or as they are all taken together for the ſame 
diſeaſe ; it is ſufficiently evident, that each fit has 
its beginning, increaſe, and height in the ſame 
manner as we obſerved before of continual fevers 
at g. 590; and then by comparing theſe together, 
the firſt degree of this intermitting fever will an- 
ſwer to that ſtage of continual fevers which is 
called their increaſe, and in which what remains 
of health is gradually diminiſhed ; and on the con- 
trary thoſe ſymptoms which depend on the diſ- 
eaſe are increaſed. But if all the fits of the inter- 
mitting fevers are conſidered together, then the 
increaſe of the fever may be ſaid to be as long as 

the fits exceed that which preceded laſt in their 
. continuance, with the number and violence of the 
ſymptoms. ; 

But it is evident that this firſt denied of the 
fever is the moſt dangerous, if we conſider the 
preſent ſymptoms, which demonſtrate a confide- 
rable injury of the vital functions. For the blood, 
as we ſaid before, is accumulated in the lungs, 
about the right ſide of the heart, only a ſmall 
quantity of it paſſing through into the left ventri- 
cle, which palpitating with a tremulous motion. 
cannot protrude it through the arteries, contracted 
by the cold, to the extreme parts of the body, 

and 
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and from the arteries again into the veins, and from 
them into the heart again, which whole courſe is 


thus impeded and diſturbed ; but as life itſelf de- 


pends upon this courſe, as we faid at H. 1, life is 
therefore evidently in danger at this time of the 
fever. It is indeed true that the following ſtage 
of the fever removes theſe obſtacles, and reſtores 
the humours to their due freedom of circulation; 
and therefore very few people die in the fits of 
intermitting fevers, in compariſon of the great 
numbers which are invaded by theſe fevers ; but 
in the mean time it is true, that the greateſt dan- 
ger artends in this cold fit, or firſt ſtage of the 
diſeaſe ; and therefore fuch as die of theſe fevers, _ 
periſh ar that time. What has been here ſaid, 
1s confirmed by the obſervations of the moſt emi- 
nent phyſicians. Thus Sydenham * obſerves, Quod 
qui ex febribus intermittentibus moriuntur, fi quidem 
in paroxyſino pereant, in primo illo tempore (ex bor- 
reſcentiæ ſcilicet) fato fungantur; nam fi ad tempus 
efferveſcentie pertigerint, ſaltem pro illa vice non 
moriuntur. That thoſe who die of intermitting 
fevers, if they periſh in the fit, yield to fate 
more eſpecially in the time of the horror or cold 
chill; for if they ſurvive till the hot fit begins, 
they recover at leaſt for that time, or do not 
die then.“ But he obſerves in another place *, 
that old people have ſometimes periſhed, either 
in the beginning or in the cold fit itſelf. Thus 
Hollerius * ſaw a woman extinguiſhed in the cold 
fir, which happened in the beginning of the ac- 
ceſſion of a quartan fever. The ſame thing is alſo 
7 | confirmed 
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i SeR. I. cap. 5. pag. 94. 
* Þ. Jbid. pag. 116 
In Coac. Hippocr. pag. 302. 
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confirmed by Hoffman * upon his own experience. 
Great weight is added to theſe obſervations, from 


what Harvey found in the bodies of thoſe wha 


expired in this firſt ſtage of intermitting fevers : 


namely, In tertianæ febris principio morbifica cauſa 


cor petens, circa cor & pulmones quando immoratur, 
anbeloſos, ſuſpirioſos & ignavos facit, quia princi- 
pium aggravatur vitale, & ſanguis in pulmones im- 
pingitur, incraſſatur, non tranſit (hoc ego ex diſ- 
'ſeftione illorum, qui in principio acceſſionis mortui 
ſunt, expertus loquor) tunc ſemper pulſus frequentes, 
parvi, & quandoque inordinati ſunt ; ab adautis 
vero calore, attenuata materia, apertis viis & tran- 
fitu facto, incaleſcit univerſum corpus, pulſus majores 
unt & vebementiores, ingraveſcente paroxyſmo fe- 
brili. That in the beginning of a tertian fever, 
< the morbific cauſe tending to the heart, is ſome- 
times ſtopped about the heart and lungs, and 
occaſions ſhortneſs of breath, ſighings, and an 
averſion to move, becauſe the vital principle is 
oppreſſed, and the blood impacted into the lungs 
is thickened and concreted without paſling thro? 
them (this J ſpeak upon my own experience, 
in the diſſection af thoſe who have died in the 
beginning of the acceſſion or fit of the fever); 
whereupon the pulſe is always quick, ſmall, and 


tenuated by the increaſed heat, the paſſage is 
opened, and a way made for the blood, the 
body grows hot throughout, and the e pg 
comes larger and ſtronger, as the febrile or hot 


fit advances.* For when the febrile heat follows 


aſter the cold, we know then that the paſſages 
are opened again for the blood, to be propelled 
as. : | , | * 5 even 


m Medicin, ration. ſyſtem. Tom. IV. part. 1. pag. 8 i1. 
De ragtu cordis, cap. 16. 8 . 


ſometimes irregular; but when the matter is at- 
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even to the extremities of the body, and therefore 


that all the obſtacles are removed, whether ariſing 


from a contraction of the veſſels, or an impervi- 


ouſneſs of the humours ; and therefore, that there 


then only remains an increaſed velocity of the 
circulation, which in theſe fevers is uſually quicted 


in a little time, ſo that there is no danger of the 
patient's periſhing in the hot fit of the fever. It 
is indeed true, that in a plethoric perſon, the blood 
being rarefied by the heat of the fever, ſome of 
the veſſels may be broke in the brain, lungs, Cc. 
with a fatal event; but then it is ſufficiently evi- 
dent, that in this caſe it does not depend on the fever 
as the only cauſe, and that it cannot be aſcribed to 
thoſe ſymptoms which attend every intermitting 
fever; concerning which only we here treat. 

But the urine diſcharged at this time of the in- 


termitting fever is generally crude and thin from 


the conſtriction of the veſſels, a weaknefs of the 
force of the heart, and the trequent drinking of 
watery liquors ; whence the kidneys tranſmit only 


the thinneſt and almoſt nearly the watery parts of 


the blood. See alſo what has been ſaid concern- 
ing the ſymptoms of the cold chill in fevers at 8. 


676, to 579. 


SECT: Heer. 


THIS firſt ſtage or cold fit F. 749, 1 


immediately followed by another, be- 
ginning with a heat, redneſs, a ſtrong, large, 
and more free reſpiration, leſs anxiety, a 
larger and ſtronger pulſe, great thirſt, and 


great pain in the head and limbs, the urine 
being generally red; and this ſtage anſwers to 

the acme or height of continual fevers. - 

1 © After 


988 
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After this firſt ſtage of the intermitting fever 


has continued ſome time longer or ſhorter, accord- 


ing to the different nature of the fever, ſeaſon 


of 


the year, age and habit of the patient (ſee 5. 575.) 
the coldneſs and trembling begin to leſſen, and a 

heat gradually returns in the extrenè parts of the 
body; and at the ſame time the paleneſs diſap- 
pears, and a redneſs returns, the reſpiration which 


was before difficult becomes more free, and 


at 


length when the heat is increaſed it is both ſtrong 
and large; for the blood which before almoſt ſtag- 
| nated about the heart and lungs, has now a free 
paſſage, but with a rapid motion through them; 
whence an increaſed reſpiration is neceſſary, in or- 
der to tranſmit a larger quantity of blood thro? 
the lungs in the ſame ſpace of time. But the anxi- 
ety which attended in the cold fit of the fever from 
the egreſs of the blood being obſtructed from the 
heart (ſee F. 631.) is now leſſened, as the obſta- 
cles or impediments decreaſe z and at the ſame 
time the pulſe becomes larger and ſtronger, be- 
cauſe the heart then propels its contained blood 
into the arteries, which are now pervious in their 
extremities. But the thirſt as yet often remains 
intenſe, partly from the humours being not yet 
perfectly diſſol ved, and partly from the drineſs of 
the tongue and mouth which uſually attend the 
heat in fevers: frequently alſo, as we ſhall fee 
hereafter, from the putrid bilious humours collect- 
ed in the firſt paſſages, which being put into mo- 

tion, and rendered more acrid by the febrile heat, 
may excite the moſt intenſe thirſt, ſee F. 636. 
Bur ſince the muſcular parts were agitated by ſo 
many violent concuſſions and tremblings preced- 


ing, it is no wonder if the limbs ache when the 
blood is now propelled through them with a con- 
liderable force and velocity. But as the veſſels 


are 
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are more diſtended by the febrile heat and in- 
creaſed velocity of the circulation, there is fre- 
quently a violent pain of the head attends at this 
time of the fever. But the urine appears higher 
coloured than in the cold fit, from the greater at- 
trition of the veſſels and humours againſt each 
other; and it generally appears red, more or leſs 
intenſely coloured, according to the degree and 
violence of the fever, and quantity of the drink 

taken. kf 
: This ſtage of the intermitting Go: IS by 
Sydcoham* called the time of its ebullition or 
fermentation, (but in what ſenſe he would have us 
underſtand thefe terms, he tells us in another 
place ,) namely, whereby nature is uſed to ſub- 
due, and expel from the body, the morbific matter 
as in other fevers. But this ſtage of the inter- 
mitting fevers, correſponds to the height of acute 
fevers, becauſe afterwards all the ſymptoms re- 
mit, and the fever gradually decreaſes. But it 
differs in this, that 1n the height of acute fevers, 
nature encounters with the greateſt violence of the 
diſeaſe, almoſt upon equal terms, inſomuch that 
the event is uncertain, ſince the diſeaſe ſometimes 
overpowers, and nature being conquered, finks 
under the oppreſſion, as we ſaid before in the 
comment to F. 390; but in intermitting fevers we 
are certain that in this fit nature will prevail over 
the diſeaſe, ſince thoſe who periſh, die in the cold 
fit or firſt ſtage, as we ſaid before under the pre- 
OG aphoriſm. 
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T laſt there generally enſues a profuſe 
ſweating, with a remiſſion of all the 
ſymptoms, the urine appears thick, and de- 
poſits a ſediment like brick duſt ; the patient 
falls into a ſleep, the fever goes perfectly off, 


and leaves upon the patient a weakneſs and 
wearineſs. PI 


We come now to the laſt ſtage of an inter- 
mitting fever, which Sydenham * calls the time 
of deſpumation, admoniſhing us, that by this 
name he intends nothing more than an expulſion 
or ſeparation of the febrile matter, already atte- 
nuated and ſubdued. But this expulſion ſeems _ 
_ chiefly to be performed by. urine and ſweat; for 
the greateſt height. of the fit is almoſt conſtantly 
followed with a ſweat, and generally one that is 
profuſe and hot expelled from the whole body. 
For ſince great thirſt attends both in the cold and 
hot fit of the fever, from the patient's plentiful 
drinking, the blood will abound with a large 
quantity of rhin juices; and as the velocity of the 
circulation is increaſed at the ſame time, and æ 
free circulation is, reſtored to the humours through- 
out all the veſſels of the body during the hot fit, 
the aqueous parts of the blood will eaſily find 
themſelves a paſſage through the ſmall exhaling 
veſſels of the ſkin, now hot and relaxed by the 
warmth of the bed. But the patient is commonly 
much relieved by this ſweat; and at the ſame 


. time 


1 Sect. I. cap. 5. pag. 4. 
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time all the ſymptoms which attend the febrile 
heat diminiſh, and the patient becomes perfectly 

free from the fever. But a vomiting fom ericnd; 
attends in this.as well as in the former ſages of 


the fever, and by that diſcharge, or by a flux from 


the bowels, the febrile matter is in ſome meaſure 
expelled ; but a ſweat almoſt conſtantly cloſes the 
: paroxyſm of an intermitting fever. Galen has 

well remarked this, where he deſcribes the courſe 
of an exquiſite tertian, ſaying, Et jam bibendi 
tempus adeſt egrotanti, & ſtaiim poſt potum plu- 
rimus vapor calidus per cutim exbalat, ſudoris nun- 
cius, biliſque ſupervenit vomitus, vel alvus deor ſunt 


Prerumpit, & bilioſum mejit, &c. ſupervenit enim 


ſudor vaporoſus & calidus, quemadmodum in balneo. 
Totum vero corpus ipfis equaliter ſudat, taliſque eft 
Pulſus, qualis ſanorum in exercitationibus & balneis, 

velox ſcilicet, ac magnus ac vebemens & frequens, 
© But now is the time for the patient to drink, 
and immediately after drinking, many warm 
< vapours exhale from the ſkin of the whole body, 
being the fore-running meſſenger of a ſwear, and 
_ © a vomiting of bile ſupervenes, and a flux from 
© the bowels downwards, and a bilious urine, Sc. 
for the ſweat which follows is hot and vaporous, 


_ ©* almoſt as in the ſtove or warm bath. But the 


* whole body ſweats equally throughout, and the 

* pulſe appears as uſual in healthy people under 
* exerciſe, or in the hot bath, namely, quick; 
* large, ſtrong, and frequent.” 


But the urine diſcharged during che time of 


this ſweat, or after the fit is over, frequently 
ſhews itſelf of a red colour when it is firſt diſ- 
ä . * in a manner throughout ſapona- 
ceous 


 * De Crifibus, Lib. u. cap. 4. Charter. Tom, VII. 
Pay. 412. 
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ceous and frothy; and then after having ſtood for 
ſome time, a ſort of thin ſkin appears on the ſur- 
face, and adheres to the ſides of the containing veſ- 
ſel : but in the bottom of the veſſel is depoſited a 
large quantity of ſediment, reſembling in colour 
the powder of burnt bricks or armenian bole, 
from whence this ſort of urine is commonly 
termed lateritious. But this kind of urine appears 
ſo frequently after the fits of intermitting fevers, 
that Sydenham more eſpecially diſcovered them 
by this fign, when they ſometimes lay concealed 
under the-maſk of other fevers. For he remarks, 
that ſometimes it happened in a certan epidemical 
conſtitution ; U earum paroxyſmi non cum rigore 
& horrore, quos poſtea febris excipit, invaderent, ſed 
æger iiſdem plane ſymptomatibus lentaretur, ac ff 
apoplexia vera laboraſſet, que tamen nibil aliud 
eſſet, utcungue hunc affeFum æmularetur, quam ipſa 
febris caput impetens, ut ex aliis /ignis, ita ex colore 
urine ſatis liquebat ; que in intermittentibus ut plu- 
rimum rubore ſaturato exſtat, qualis cernitur in urina 
eorum, qui itftero laborant, etfi non adeo intenſe ru- 
bet ; & pariter ſedimentum deponit pulverem laterum 
fere referens. * That their paroxyſms or fits came 
© on without a rigor and ſhivering, after which 
the fever begins; but the patient was troubled 
with perfectly the ſame ſymptoms, as if afflicted 
with a true apoplexy, which yet was nothing 
elſe than the fever itſelf affecting the head chiefly, 
as appeared ſufficiently from the colour of the 
urine, as well as from other ſigns, however 
much it might reſemble an apoplexy ; for the 
urine in intzrmittents generally appears of a deep 
red colour, almoſt like what is perceived in the 
You. TH 1 5 © urine 
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urine of ſuch as are afflicted with a jaundice, 
though it be not ſo intenſely red; and likewiſe 
it depoſits a ſediment almoſt reſembling brick- 
duſt.“ And therefore when he ſaw ſuch a urine, 
he uſed no evacuations by bleeding, purging, or 
the like, which he knew to be againſt intermit- 
tents, but he waited till the fit went off ſponta- 
neouſly, and then attacked the fever by the peru- 
vian bark. _ 

But it is to be bland; that the urine is not 
always diſcharged thus at this time of the fever ; 
for after vernal intermittents, and eſpecially ex- 
quilite tertians, whoſe fits do not extend beyond 
twelve hours, the urine. is then often diſcharged 
of a pale reddiſh, or a yellowiſh colour, with a 
cloud or other matter ſuſpended in it; and ſome- 
times they have a light uniform and white ſedi- 
ment, wnich indeed is a good preſage, as ſuch 
| fevers uſually prove eaſy and ſhort, as Galen“ 
remarks. And more eſpecially ſuch a red co- 
loured urine is not to be obſerved in the fits of 
autumnal intermittents, but for the moſt part 
only when the fits are more than uſually violent. 


Moreover, the urine 1s diſcharged with this ap- 


pearance 'in ſcorbutic patients, though they are 
not afflicted with an intermitting fever *. 

But this ſweat is uſually followed with a ſoft 
ſleep, and after rhis there is obſerved a perfect 
intermiſſion or abſence of the fever, but a weari- 
neſs and weakneſs remain, whereby the fit of an 
ephemera may be diſtinguiſhed from the fit of an 
intermitting fever, as we ſaid before at 8. 728, | in 
treating of an ephemera. 


SECT. 


* Vide locum modo citatum. 
Vide H. Boerh. Inſtit. $. 1002. 
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UT theſe intermitting fevers frequently 
D turn into fuch are as acute and dange- 
rous, principally, and moſt commonly from 


too great a heat, and too great a motion ex- 


cited in the humours. 


As long as theſe fevers have a perfect inter- 


miſſion, they are ſeldom or never dangerous, ex- 


cept in old and very weak people; but when they 
degenerate into acute continual fevers, they are 
often very dangerous. That intermitting fevers 
are naturally inclined to make this change, was 


ſaid before at F. 748; for it there appeared, that 


autumnal fevers, although properly intermittent in 
their own nature, do yet frequently reſemble conti- 


nual fevers, when from the prolongation or redu- 
plication of their fits, a remiſſion only without an 


intermiſſion can be obſerved. But it was there ob- 
ſerved, that this more frequently happened, when 
the intermitting fevers were epidemical, and came 
in ſooner than uſual with the ſummer heats, But 


even perfect intermitting fevers, which have kept 


up regularly to their periods for a time, do like- 


wiſe ſometimes change into continual acute fevers, 


if the patient is confined to his bed, or if the cure 
of the fever is attempted by medicines which are 
too much heating; and thus alſo Sydenham ® has 
Obſerved, that many have periſhed from the brain 
being injured from theſe fevers turning continual ; 
and he likewiſe cautions againſt the uſe of ſudo- 

"A. | rifies 
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rifics in tertian and quotidian fevers for the ſame 
reaſon, more eſpecially if thoſe fevers having not 
yet put on their regular periods, ſeem to be as 


yet upon the brink of changing into continua! 


fevers. But upon another occaſion he remarks *, 
that if the ſweat, which uſually cloſes intermitting 
fevers, be protracted or carried to exceſs while the 
patient is confined to his bed, it very often kindles 
a continual fever. But from what has been ſaid 
it is ſufficiently apparent, that this change of the 
intermitting into continual fevers is to be aſcribed 
to the exciting of too great a heat and motion. 
Thus a virgin afflicted with a tertian, was adviſed 
to take a large draught of ſpirit of wine mixed 
with ſome hot ale and beaten pepper; whence 
the tertian was changed into a molt violent con- 
. tinual fever, in which the patient was delirious for 
many days: but when the acute continued fever 
went off, the tertian again returned, but with 
great irregularities, and attended with the moſt 
obſtinate and malignant ſymptoms *. I have ſeen 
a quartan in the ſpring time turn into the moſt 
ſevere pleuriſy, from being treated with the hotteſt 
medicines; but the quartan did not continue 
while the pleuriſy attended, as happened in the 
caſe mentioned before in the comment to F. 738 
but the fit of the quartan after taking of the hot- 
teſt medicines, inſtead of ending in a perfect in- 
termiſſion or abſence of the fever, changed into a 
pleuriſy. | „ 


SECT, 


7 De Podagra, pag. 565. | 
* Medical Eſſays, Tom, I. cap. 31. pag. 296, 
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N intermitting fever in running thro' 

its three ſtages before- mentioned, . 
749, 750, 751, offers great violence and in- 
jury to the ſmalleſt fibres of the veſſels and 
viſcera, by the ſtagnation, obſtruction, coa- 
gulation, propulſion, reſolution, and too great 
attenuation of their humours; from hence 
the veſſels are weakened, and their juices be- 
come morbid, being chiefly vitiated with that 
kind of diſorder, which proceeds from a too 
imperfect aſſimilation and unequable mixture 
of their parts; and from hence again at the 
ſame time ariſes acrimony : and therefore 
from all theſe cauſes together, there is a great 
_ inclination in the patient to profuſe weakening 
ſweats, diſſipating even the viſcid parts of the 
blood itſelf ; then alſo the urine is wonderfully 
thick, turbid, oily, and like that of cattle, the 
ſaliva alſo appears of the fame kind; and 
hence the blood being weak, diflolved with 
little coheſion in its red parts, and robbed of 
its beſt juices, what remains behind is thick 
and acrid at the ſame time ; and therefore 
from a relaxation of the veſſels, and the hu- 
mours being rendered thick and acrid, theſe 
fevers of long continuance ofter terminate in 
chronicle diſeaſes, as ſcurvy, dropſy, jaundice, 
leucophlegmacy, ſcirrhous tumors of the ab-- 
domen, and the diforders which may follow 
from thence. | | | 
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If now we attentively conſider every thing which 
happens in the three ſtages of intermitting fevers, 

before deſcribed in the aphoriſms here cited in the 

text, we may underſtand the many effects or con- 

| ſequences which happen in the body from theſe 
Fevers, concerning which we are to. treat under the 


- "preſent aphoriſm. 


The ſoft and tender body of a young perſon 
after death, becomes as cold as the ambient air, 
and then the limbs become ſo ſtiff, that they can 
hardly be bent by any force. Almoſt the like 
rigidity is obſerved in the moſt ſevere and long 
continued cold fit of a fever, and therefore it is 
evident, that the coheſion of the ſolid parts is then 
greatly increaſed.” But by the ſucceeding heat the 

arts are relaxed which were before rigid, and the 
velocity of the circulating motion being increaſed, 
the juices act with a greater impetus againft the 
ſides of the veſſels, and diſtend them; whence 
the whole body which before looked pale and con- 
tracted or collapſed, now ſwells and looks red. 
But when theſe changes are often repeated by the 
violent and frequent fits of intermitting fevers, 
the due ſtrength of the ſolid parts muſt of con- 
ſequence be greatly diminiſhed. For even hard 
wood by often bending and ſtraightening breaks, 
and the ſtrongeſt ſprings in this manner loſe all 
their force. Thus alſo the fleſh of animals, if 
once frozen in the winter time, do by a ſudden 
heat become extremely tender; whence it is evi- 
dent how much the viciflitudes of heat and cold 
ſuddenly following each other, may weaken the 
ſolid parts of the body. 

If now it be conſidered, that during the cold 
fit of a fever the homours ſtagnate, and that 
the blood, by reſt in the larger veins and 
ſinuſes about the heart, tends to concretion, and 

becoming 
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becoming thus impervious obſtructs the veſſels, 
through which it is notwithſtanding impelled with 
an increaſed force from che heart, during the hot 
fit of the fever; it is ſufficiently evident, that then 
it muſt more difficultly paſs through the ſmalleſt 
extremeties of the arteries, and that therefore the 
veſſels muſt be more dilated, when there is a 
greater reſiſtance about the extremities of the ar- 
teries, and hence therefore the ſolid fibres com- 
poſing the coats of thoſe veſſels, will be more 
ſtretched and weakened (tee §. 25. Ne 3.) until 
the too ſtrongly cohering particles of the blood, 
are ſo attenuated and reſolved bet wixt the force of 
the heart and the action of the veſſels, as to paſs 
through the ſmalleſt extremities of the arteries 
into the veins, whereupon the paroxyſm termi- 
nates, and the circulation returns to its former 
ſedateneſs. 

The veſſels are therefore weakened; but the 
humours become morbid.] Thar is to ſay, when 
they recede from the conditions of healthy hu- 
mours. For it was demonſtrated in the comment 
to F. 25, and 44, that a due ſtrength is required 
in the ſolid parts, in order to aſſimilate the in- 
gelted aliments into our own nature, and give the 
Juices thoſe properties which belong to out healthy 
fluids. Since therefore it has been demonſtrated, 
that the firength of the ſolid parts is weakened 
by intermitting fevers, it is evid-nt that a morbid 
degeneration of the humours muſt neceſſarily fol- 
low, more eſpecially ſuch as proceeds from an 
_ Imperfect aſſimilation of their parts, and an un. 
equal mixture of them together. For as the red 
blood in the cold fit runs towards the internal 
parts, as we are taught from the paleneſs of the 
body, and as it is accumulated and almoſt ſtag- 
nates in the larger veſſels about the heart, only 
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the more thin parts being expreſſed through the 
lungs into the left ventricle of the heart, are ſuffi- 
cient to continue life in a weak ſtate; therefore that 
intimate mixture of all the parts of the blood to- 
gether, which happens in a healthy ſtate will be 
thus diſturbed; and thus the groſſer particles of 
the blood ſeem diſpoſed to recede afterwards from 
thoſe which are more thin, ſince that intimate and 
moſt perfect union of the particles with each other 
is interrupted for ſo long a time. But as all our 
humours in a perfect ſtate of health, except the 
bdile and urine, are without acrimony, it is no 
wonder if they ſhould become acrid, when they 
degenerate from an healthy ſtate, more eſpecially 
as the motion of the blood is increaſed through 
the veſſels during the hot fit of a fever; whereby 
its gelatinous and inſipid parts may be be diſſolved 
into volatile, acrid ſalts and oils, as we demon- 
ſtrated before at F. 100; and then by the fever 
itſelf the formation of good chyle, to moderate 
the acrimony of the blood, is alſo impeded; and 
moreover, the due concoction and aſſimilation of 
the ingeſted nouriſhment is alſo deficient, even 
in the intervals betwixt the fits, from the weak- 
neſs of the ſolids and degeneration of the hy- 
- mours. 

From all theſe cauſes rogether, there is a 1 great 
inclination to profuſe weakening ſweats, diſſipat- 
ing even the viſcid parts of the blood itſelf.] For 
even the perfect mixture and union of the parts of 
the blood among each other are diminiſhed, as 
we ſee from a too weak action of the ſolids upon 
the fluids, when the texture of the blood is leſs 
firm ; hence the thinner parts of the blood more 
eafily recede from thoſe which are more thick, and 
are expreſſed through the more relaxed veſſels of 

the ſkin: But even the thickeR red parts of the 
b | blood 
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blood are diſſolved by theſe fevers, as we are 
aſſured from the pale colour of thoſe who have 
been long afflicted with them; and thus not only 
the watery and thinner parts of our humours, but 
even the viſcid parts of the blood itſelf diſſolved, 
are ſometimes expelled by ſweats. For we ſee 
that the ingeſted aliments when they are aſſimi- 
| lated into. our own nature, firſt aſſume the viſcid 
or plaiſtic diſpoſition of the blood, which ſo eaſily 
concretes by an increaſed heat; whereas naturally 
no ſuch concreſcible humours are expelled from 
the body as are naturally found in the ſerum of 
the blood, none of which is contained either in 
the urine, ſaliva, bile, or other humours ſeparated 
from the blood, and much leſs are any of the red 
parts of the blood to be naturally found in any of , 
thoſe humours. But the veſſels being weakened _ 
throughout the body, and their emiſſaries greatly 
relaxed by profuſe and long continued ſweats, 
which emiſſaries open throughout the whole ſur- 
face of the ſkin; therefore the thicker humours 
may thus eſcape from the body by theſe ways, 
and even the viſcid parts of the blood itlelf may 
be ſometimes expelled. Thus in healthy people 
exerciſed with hard labour in the ſcotching ſun, 
a viſcid ſweat is expelled, tinging the linen of 
yellow colour; and even ſometimes; more eſpe- 
cially under the arm-pits, a red coloured ſweat 
is forced out. In dying people a viſcid and 
clammy ſweat appears. But when thoſe parts 
which are prepared from the chyle and ingeſted 
aliments in their aſſimilation into our healthy hu- 
mours, are thus expelled from the body in ſweats ; 
ſince it is from them that thoſe parts muſt be after- 
wards reſtored, which are deſtroyed from the ſolid 
and fluid parts of the body by the actions of life, 
It is iulicieagly evident that great weakneſs muſt 
| follow. 
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ſollow. Thoſe are therefore deceived who judge 
that this ſweat ought by all means to be pro- 
mored, thinking thereby to evacuate all the febrile 


matter, when the fit goes off with ſuch a ſwear. 
For daily obſervations teach us, that thoſe are 
above all the moſt difficultly recovered from in- 


| termitting fevers, who melt away with the moſt 


rofuſe ſweats; nor is their recovery practicable 
when theſe fits are firſt ſuppreſſed. Hence alſo 


(as we ſhall declare hereafter at 8 764.) the ſweat 
which attends at the end of the paroxyſm is to be 


moderately. promoted by fle ſh broths, ptiſans with 


wine, and the like, which afford plenty of liquid 


nouriſhment ; but that they ought not in the leait 


to be forced by remedies, nor the heat of bed- 
„clothes; Jeſt ſuch parts of the humours ſhould 
be forced out in ſweats, which ought to be re- 


tained. But the weakneſs and lowneſs which fol- 


low after theſe profuſe ſweats, fufficiently demon- 


ſtrate how prejudicial they are. For here takes 
place the general rule in practice which Hippo- 
crates has eſtabliſhed, not only with reſpect to 


purgings and vomitings, but alſo with regard to 
any other evacuation from the veſlels ; namely, 


be tales, quales, oportet, fi conferant, & facile fe- 


rant; in minus, contra; That theſe ought to 


be conducted and promoted in a convenient 
manner, if they prove uſeful, and are eaſily 
tolerable” to the patient; otherwiſe that they 
ought to be checked “.' a 
Then alſo the urine is wonderfully thick, tur- 
bid, oily, and like that of cattle.] For the u ine 


is a watery lixivium, mixing itſelf with, waſhing 
out, and expelling from the body every thing 
me of being diſſolved in water, and of paſſing 


| through 
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through the veſlels of the kidneys ; and it natu- 


rally ſerves to waſh out thoſe acrid, oily, and 


ſaline parts, which would be miſchievous if they 
were any longer retained in the blood. But ſince 
by the increaſed motion of the circulation in the 
fever, the oily and ſaline parts of the blood ac- 
quire a greater acrimony (ſee F. 100.) and a great 
number.of particles are abraded from the ſolids, 
while the parts of the blood itſelf are leſs aſſimi- 


| lated, and not uniformly mixed, joined with a 


weakneſs of all the veſſels ; therefore the reaſon is 
evident why the urine is thicker, and more highly 
ſaturated with contents, ſo as to appear turbid, 
ſaponaceous, and oily, almoſt at the inſtant when 
it is diſcharged. For we know that by inter- 
mitting fevers the fat parts of the body are diſ- , 
ſolved and expelled, ſince fat people, long afflicted 
with theſe fevers become perfectly lean. But theſe 
fat or oily parts diſſolved and mixed with the cir- 


culating humours, rendered more acrid by heat 


and motion through the veſſels, become at length 
ſaponaceous by mixing likewiſe with the more 
acrid ſalts of the blood; and thus diſſolving in 
water they eſcape in the urine. For the ſame 
reaſons likewiſe the ſaliva ſometimes appears of 


the like kind, that is to ſay, thicker and more 


abundant, when the veſſels ſerving to ſeparate and 


. diſcharge this fluid, being weakened, are too 


much urged or over- ſtrained by the humours 
impelled with a greater force by the fever. 

Hence the blood is alſo weak and diſſolved, 
having little coheſion in its red parts, c.] The 
blood of healthy and ſtrong people is firm and 
compact, ſo that it almoſt entirely concretes into 
a ſolid maſs when it is drawn out from a vein ; 


but on the contrary, in relaxed and weak girls the 


bloud is thin or watery, and appears to contain 
iN | only 
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only a ſmall portion of a red concrete, ſwimming 
in a large portion of a thin liquor. But this great 


difference in the blood proceeds from the greater 


or lefs ftrength of the veſſels and viſcera, which 
act upon our fluids, as we demonſtrated before 
under the title of a weak and rigid fibre. Bur 
- fince we have demonſlrated, that the veſſels are 


weakened by intermitting fevers long continued, 


therefore the coheſion of the parts of the blood 
will be leſſened, and from thence the cruor or red 
part of it will be diſſolved and hardly concrete, 
and at the ſame time the moſt fluid and move- 
able parts will 'be expelled by ſweats after each 


paroxyſm; and although the fluid parts are again 


reſtored by plentiful drinking, yet they will con- 
tinue crude, while the aſſimilating powers are 


weakened, fo that the blood will be robbed of its 


beſt parts; and while its moſt fluid parts are ex- 
pelled in ſweats, what remains will grow thick, at 


the ſame time that it recedes from the mild nature 


of our healthy humours by turning acrid, as we 


have already demonſtrated. If now theſe two 


caufes concur, namely, weakneſs of the relaxed 
veſſels, and a greater thickneſs and acrimony in 
the humours moved through thoſe veſlels, the 
reaſon will be ſufficiently evident, which will ac- 
count for moſt of the diſorders which uſually fol- 
low after violent and long continued intermitting 
fevers ; concerning which, fee alſo what has been 
ſaid at F. 44. But we have more eſpecially reaſon 
to fear a too eaſy diſſolution of the veſſels, while the 
thick and acrid humours are impelled with a more 


rapid motion through the weakened veſſels during 
the paroxyſm of the fever. Thus I ſaw a large 


quantity of blood burſt forth from the gums in 
a virgin, afflicted with a violent and long con- 


tinued quartan and ecchymoſes appeared upon 
| | 1 5 | "he 
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the eye-lids without any external violence: and 


hence we may underſtand why Hippoceates * ſays, 
Quibus in febribus quartanis ſanguis e naribus flux- 
crit, malum eſt, * That a flux of blood from the 
« noſe is a bad ſign in ſuch as have quartan fevers.? 
I know indeed, that theſe laſt aphoriſms are 


| eſteemed by many to be not genuine, whence the 


credit of this laſt quotation may be called in 
queſtion, becauſe it ſeems repugnant to another 
paſſage in Hippocrates *, where he ſays, Urine 


craſſa, alba, qualis Arcbigenis, in laboriofis quar- 


tanis interdum exit, & liberat abſceſſu. Si vero 
ultra hoc & ſanguis de naribus profluat & ſatis & 
copioss. That thick white urine, like that of 


+ Archigenes, is ſometimes diſcharged in violent 


« quartans, and critically relieves the patient, and 
this more eſpecially if there is beſides a ſuffi- 
« ciently copious flux of blood from the noſe.” 
From whence it would ſeem, that one may con- 
clude he recommends an hemorrhage from the 
noſe to be uſeful and ſalutary in quartan fevers. 
But if this place be compared with the 74th apho- 
riſm of his 4th ſection *, which we mentioned 

before upon another occaſion in the comment to 
$. 594, it will ſufficiently appear, that the term 
quarianis does not relate to fevers, but to the day 
of the diſeaſe; and therefore that it does not de- 
note an intermitting quartan fever, but the fourth 
day of a fever; and in this manner Fœſius and 
Cornarius tranſlate this text, as Charterius very 


well obſerves in his commentaries upon theſe laſt 


aphoriſms of Hippocrates *® An hemorrhage 


i Aphor. 5. Sea. VIII. Charter. Tom. IX. pag; 342+ = 


® Epid. 6. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 475. 
d Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 184. 
S: 


bid. pag. 342. 
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from the noſe is therefore juſtly condemned as a 
bad ſign in quartan fevers, upon the authority of 
the paſſage before cited: as well as becauſe eva- 
cuations of blood are in themſelves prejudicial in 
the cure of intermitting fevers, as we ſhall declare 
hereafter at F. 762; and ſuch an hemorrhage 
ſeems to denore, that the veſſels are too eaſily 
capable of a diſſolution ou the more acrid 
blood. 

From this thickneſs 04 acrimony of the blood, 
thoſe inflammations of the tonſils ſeem to have 
been produced, which Sydenham“ obſerved after 
long continued intermitting fevers, more eſpe- 
cially if too profuſe evacuations have been uſed. 
But he remarks, that this diſorder was ſoon aftet 
followed with a hoarſeneſs, a hollowneſs of the 
eyes, an hippocratic face, and certain forerunning 
ſigns of death. But it is evident enough, that 
the like diſorders may happen in other parts of 
the body from the ſame cauſes. Thus Jacotius * 
remarks, In febre tertiana, cum rigore non ita ordi- 
nato, exortam ſuppurationem in imo ventre, cujus - 
nullum fignum memoratu dignum præceſſerat; unde 
ſubito effuſo pure ſupra inteſtina, aut nteſtinis ip/is 
ad ſphaceliſmum perdutits, improviſa mors ſecuta eff 
cum rigore, ſudore frigido, animi deliguio, dolore 
ventris & inflatione. © That he had obſerved 
three times in the ſame year, a ſuppuration 
formed ia the lower belly in a tertian fever, 
© without the common rigor or cold chill, and 
« without any remarkable ſign preceding; whence 
the matter being ſuddenly poured out upon 
* 
by 
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©: the inteſtines, or the inteſtines themſelves turn- 
ing to a ee ſudden death enſued 
C with 


© SeQ. I. cap. 5. pag. 122. 
© Holler. in Coac. Hipporr. paz 813, 
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« with a rigor, cold ſweats, fainting fits, and /a 
pain and inflation of the abdomen,” For ſuch 
blood as is both ſharp and thick at the ſame 


time is the moſt apt to produce inflammations, as 


is evident from what has been ſaid in the hiſtory 


of inflammation at F. 376, 377. : 


At the ſame time alſo it appears, that ſuch a 
cacochymia of the blood ariling from intermitting 
fevers long continued, may produce various chro- 
nical and moſt ſtubborn diſeaſes, according as the 
obſtructing matter is lodged, either in this or that 
viſcus ; or according as the chronical diſeaſes ariſe 
from diſorders gradually introduced in the juices, | 


infecting the whole maſs of blood with an ill 


ſtate (ſee $.' 1050.) Thus that the ſcurvy ſhould 


often follow intermitting fevers will not appear 


wonderful to any who conſiders, that the proxi- 
mate cauſe of this diſeaſe is too great a thickneſs 
and acrimony of the blood, as we ſhall hereafter 
demonſtrate at F. 1153, from all the previous ap- 
pearances of the diſeaſe. But it was demonſtrated 

at $. 44. Ne 2, that a dropſy ariſes in part from 
too great a weakneſs of the ſoiids, which weak- 
neſs. takes. place in the preſent diſorder, as we 
obſerved a little before. In this caſe the legs 
uſually ſwell: firſt, and when theſe are perfectly 
diſtended, the lymph is collected in the cavity of 
the abdomen. But a ſwelling of the legs is no 
bad ſign, nor did Sydenham * even. eſteem it as 
ſuch, but rather he began to conceive hopes that 
the diſeaſe would terminate well, being taught by 
obſervation, that the fever often went off by de- 
grees, in 1 as this ſymptom advanced; 
and then ſuch a ſwelling of the legs does not ſeem 


do ariſe from mere laxity only, but ſomething of 


; „„ 1 
* SeQ. I. cap. 5. pag. 120, 122. 3 
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the morbific matter is alſo depoſited upon theſe 
parts. But as purges too often repeated in the 
courſe of the fever, frequently gave birth to 
this ſymptom, which ſeldom happens at leaſt in 


young people, but from that cauſe*, it ſeems to 
be leſs ſafe to attempt the cure of theſe diſorders 


by evacuations, more eſpecially if the fever till 
continues; for Sydenham had obſerved, that 
ſuch medicines made the fever take deeper root at 
the ſame time that they did not remove the dropſy. 
Frictions of the ſwelled parts, and the uſe of 
medicinal wines, with bitters and corroborating 


- aromatics, uſually remove the diſorder with eaſe : 


and ſafety, while at the ſame time' they happily 
relieve the languiſhing body. The ſame thing is 


obtained if this unactive matter is not depoſited 


towards the lower parts of the body, but being 
diffuſed throughout the whole habit produces a 


leucophlegmacy ; which yet (as we ſaid before at 


$. 72.) differs from a dropſy, becauſe in the latter 
the humours degenerate into a watery thinneſs, 
whereas in a leucophlegmacy they are cold, phleg- 
matic, and indiſpoſed for motion, producing a 
paſte-like or inelaſtic ſoftneſs of the whole body; 


whereas in a dropſy ariſing from too great a diſſo- 


lution of the. blood the feet firſt begin to ſwell, 
Even Hippocrates * has remarked, that a leuco- 
phlegmacy ariſcs after long continued fevers, when 
he ſays, Quum pituita alba detinuerit, totum corpus 
tumore albo intumeſcit, Sc. morbis hic a pituita ori- 
tur, quum quis ex diuturnis febribus, piluitoſus ex- 
iftens, impurgatus eſt, vertitur pituita ad ejus carnes. 


That 


2 Ibid. pag. 120. 

b Tbidem. EL» 

De affectionibus, cap. 5. Charter. Tom. VII. pag. 625. 
& De internis affect. cap. 52. ibid. pag. 675. 
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That thoſe who are afflicted with whit phlegm 


have a white ſwelling of the whole body, Sc. 
but this diſeaſe ariſes from phlegm, When any 


one after long continued fevers has not been 


« purged of the phlegm with which they abound, 
and which diffuſes itſelf throughout all the ſoft 
© or fleſhy parts.“ But a much worte dropſy fol- 
lows after long continued fevers, if they occiſion 
ſcirrhous obſtructions of the viſcera z from whence 
that a dropſy may ariſe, we ſhall demonſtrate i in 
the comment to \. 1229. | 

But ſince it is demonſtrated in our lectures or 
inſtitutes of the theory of phyſic, that the venal 
blood returning from the pancreas, ſtomach, 
omentum, ſpleen, and meſentery is collected to- 
gether in the trunk of the vena portarum, and 
from the ce diſtributed by the converging branches 
of the ſame veſſel throughout the whole ſubſtance 


of the liver; it is therefore evident, that obſt : ue- 


tions may be very eaſily formed in this viſcus by 
the thick blood, when it has been deprived of :ts 
moſt fluid parts by long continued fevers, becauie 
here the venal blood is obliged to paſs throu-h 
narrow arterial extremities, without any new force 


from the action of the heart. But that an obſtruc- 


tion of the liver is frequently followed with a 
jaundice, will appear from what will be ſaid here- 
after, when we come to treat of an inflammation. 


in the liver. Hence alſo I remember, that in the 


year 1727, when autumaal intermitting fevers were 


very obſtinate and epidemical, a great many pa- 
tients were afterwards troubled with a jaundice. 


But from the ſame cauſe obſtinate obſtructior s 
may ariſe in the other viſcera of the abdomen, as 
we are taught by experience and obſervation that 
they ſometimes change into ſcirrhous tumours, 
hardly capable of being afterwards reſolved. Thus 
Vol VII. Lt. Galen 
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Galen * obſerved in an obſtinate tertian, which be- 
ginning in autumn held unto the ſpring following, 
that the ſpleen greatly ſwelled, and that the præ- 
cordia was diſtended with flatus. Alſo it is evi- 
dent enough that the ſame thing may happen in 
the pancreas, omentum, meſenteric glands, Ge. 
But in the mean time it is to be obſerved, that tu- 
mours of the abdomen following after intermitting 
fevers, are not always of ſuch an ill preſage: for 
Sydenham * has obſerved ; Quod cum febres autum - 
nales teneram etatem diu cruciarint, nulla ſpes fit 


ea ſdem abigendi, donec abdominis regio, circa lienem 


præcipue, indurari atque tumeſieri inceperit; iiſden 
enim gradibus, quibus hoc ſymptoma ſuper venerit, 
febris etiam fugam meditatur. Neque forte ex me- 
liori aliquo prognoſtico morbum hunc brevi abiturum 
dixeris, quam fi ſedula obſervatione ſuboriri hoc ſymp- 
toma perſpexeris ; That when autumnal fevers 
torture tender children a long time, there are 
little or no hopes of removing them, until the 
abdomen begins to ſwell and feel hard, more 
eſpecially about the ſpleen; for by the ſame 
degrees that this ſymptom comes on, the fever 
likewiſe endeavours to make its eſcape. Nor is 
there perhaps any better prognoſtic whereby you 
may pronounce that the diſeaſe will go off in a 
ſhort time, than if by a diligent obſervation you 
ſhal] perceive this ſymptom appear.“ For after 
the fever has ceaſed, the collection of foul humours 
is uſually happily refolved and expelled from the 
y by purges, ſeveral times repeated, with fric- 
tions of the abdomen, and inunction with ung. 
arthanitæ, martiatum, Cc. For it ſeems fre- 
| quently 
* Method. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib. I. cap. 9. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 352. EE ; 
Sec. I. tap. 5. pag. 121, 
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quently to happen, that the colon ſtuffed up and 
ſwelling about the region of the ſplee , whefe that 
inteſtine is infſected, reſembles a ſcirthus: tor T 
have often obſerved that ſuch tumours are much 


ſooner reſolved and cured, than could be poſſible 
for them if the diſorder was ſeated in the ſpl-en. 


It is moreover to be remarked, that in hoſe years 
when intermitring fevers {pread epid* mically, then 
this rumour of the abdomen, whici: uſually invades 
children after theſe fevers, aff-&s the finger of a 
perſon touching like a ſcirrhus ; but in thoſ- years 


when they are not epidemical, the diſtenſion rather 


appears flatulent *. 
Byr it is evident enough that many more diſor- 
ders may follow from hence, according to the dif- 


ferent nature of the obſtructed viſccra, and injury 


of the functions thereon depending. But it is ſuf- 
ficient for us in this place to point out the general 


ſpring of them all. 


s E CT. Decl. 
O R. the reſt, unleſs theſe fevers are ma- 
lignant, (F. 753 ) they diſpoſe the body 


to longevity, and purge it from inveterate 
diſorders. oe cn 


But although all the diſorders enumerated in the 
prec ding aphoriſm ſometimes follow after inter- 
mitting levers, yet they do not always injure the 
body, but only when the fits being violent too 
much weaken the powers of a ſudden, diſſipate 
the moſt fluid juices by too profuſe ſweats, or by 
their too long continuance, enervate and relax the 
whole body, both with reſpect to its ſolids and 
= S 2 fluids; 


eien 
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fluids; for generally, if the patient uſes a proper 
regimen of diet, and avoids a perverſe method of 
cure, theſe fevers are eaſily tolerable,” and uſually 
do more good than harm. The celebrated author 
of theſe aphoriſms aſſures us, that thoſe long-lived 
people, of which he had interrogated many con- 
cerning this matter, own themſelves to have been 
afflicted with a quartan fever in the flower of their 
age, which of all intermittents 1s uſually of the 
longeſt continuance. Nor do I believe, that any 
Phyſician who has conſidered this diſorder, will 
_ deny that after quartan fevers, diſturbed with no 
powerful medicines, but gradually refolved by a 
good diet in the ſpring time, the bodies of ſuch” 
people have been afterwards found more firm, and 
much lefs ſubject to diſeaſes than before. For theſe 
fevers have generally a compendium of that kind 
of life which Celſus * recommends to ſome people; 
for intenſe cold is followed with great heat; dur- 
ing the time of the paroxyſms, the patients ge- 
nerally have an averſion to all forts of food, to 
which they have often a ſtrong appetite upon the 
intervening. days which are tree from the fever. 
But alſo by a long continued quartan the whole 
body is oft: nemaciated, all the fat being diſſolved 
and expelled by the urine and other emunctories, 
even as much as by mercury itſelf or ſudorific de- 
coctions ; whence is obtained almoſt a radical 
change of the humours, by a reſolution and ex- 
pulſion of the old; whence the body is beſt dil- 
poſed for the reception and reſtoring of new vital 
matter: and therefore the body is by a pru- 
dent regimen in theſe fevers diſpoſed to lon- 
gevity “. 


If 


Lib. I. cap. 1. pag. $. | 
__ © Vide H. Boerh. Inſtitut. F. 1062. 
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If now it be conſidered, that in the cold fit of 


intermitting fevers, the whole body trembles and 
ſhakes violently often for ſeveral hours, almoſt as 
much in the parts as are internal, as in the exter- 


nal; and the extremities of the arteries being pro- 


| tracted, propel the humours back into the larger 


trunks, as we are taught from the paleneſs; there 


may be thus an oppoitunity given for happily re- 
moving the obſtructing matter, heſitating in the 
extremities of the arteries : and from hence it will 
not ſeem wonderful, that many diſorders ſhould 


be thus relieved or removed, which are not at all 
affected by other medicines ; more eſpecially, as 
ſoon after there follows a rapid motion of the hu- 


mours through all the veſſels, whereby the ob- 


ſtructing matter which was lodged in the viſcera, 
being rendered moveable by the repeated concuſ- 
ſions is further refolved. Hence the reaſon is evi- 
dent, why theſe fevers ſo frequently remove the 
molt inveterate diſorders from the body, after they 
have been in vain attempted by other medicines. 
Medical hiſtory ſupplies us with many obſervations 
confirming this truth, but it may be ſufficient to 
inſtance a few. Thus I have often ſeen patients, 


who being afflicted with autumnal tertians, ex- 


tremely ſtubborn and ſpreading epidemically, 
which have been ſuppreſſed by an imprudent uſe 
of the bark before the morbific matter has been 


ſubdued by the fever, and which in theſe caſes is 


generally lodged about the præcordia; here every 
thing has been tried in vain ; the unfortunate pa- 
tients being confined to their beds, diſcoloured with 
a jaundice during the whole winter, until they are 
ſeized with a vernal tertian in the month of Fe- 


| bruary ; by a few fits of which the obſtructing hu- 
mours jodged in the viſcera have been diſſolved 


and expelled by ſtool, under the appearance of a 
SY thick, 
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thick, blick, and moſt ill- ſmeſſing liquor, general- 
ly attended with the moſt happy effects. But in 
ſome, though not ſo often, the liver being lon 
obſtructed and waſted or diff l ved by theie toul 
humours, after diſturbing them, pure bi od has 
been difcha!ged by the inteſtines; whence the 
greateſt weak neſs, fainting firs, ind death itſelf 
have ſometimes followed, from the great quantity 
of blood diſcharged. either by vomiting or ſtool. 
Even Hippocrates ? obſ-rves that a quartan is not 
only a fafe dif ale, but aiſo thir it prevents other 
greater diſcaſes; as we ſaid b fore upon another 
occaſion at F. 558: he likewiſe tells us, that thoſe 
are fre d from convulſi ns, who are 1: avaded by a 
- + 0 6m ?, A head ach which returned prriodically 

or ſeveral] years, I have known to ceaſe 'durin 
the whole time that the patient has been afflicted 
with a quartan. An inveterate pain of the right 
ſhoulder, l have kh] to diſappear when a per- 
fon has been ſeized with a quartan fever; with 
which the patient being fatigued for ſix months, 
took the bark with ſuch ſucc els, that it removed 
the quarran indeed, but the pain returned again in 
the ſhoulder ; after a month the quartan returned 
again, which being patiently endured till it went 
off of itſelf, the perſon afterwards lived free from 
the troubleſome pain. The moſt violent palpita- 
tions of the heart, a diforder which too frequently 
remains unknown to us with reſpe& to its cauſes, 
and is often no leſs ſtubborn to all remedies, was 
cured by a quartan in the celebrated mathematician 
De la Hire”; who afterwards lived healthy to the 
age of 78, confirming by example, that a quartan 
removes 
P Epidem. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 88. 


2 Aphor. 70. Sect. V. ibid. pag. 242. 
Academ. des Sciences An. 1718. Hiſt. pag. 110. 
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removes inveterate diſorders, and diſpoſes to lon- 


gevity. 
Intermitting f-vers are therefore often ſaluta 
and unleſs their fits being protracted or doubled, 


incline them to the nature of continual fevers, they 


ſeldom prove fatal; unleſs in decrepid old people, 
or others extremely weakened from any cauſe. 
Thus Foreftus * teſtifies, that during the whole 
forty years of his practice, he had not known any 
one die of a tertian fever, unleſs it changed to be 


continual, Even the nature of tertians has been 
obſerved ſo oppoſite to that of the peſtilence, that 


while all other epidemical diſeaſes turned to the 
plague, tertians never e into that dif- 
remper . 


8 E C T. DeclLv. 


ENCE therefore after a due exami- 
1 nation of the whole hiſtory of inter- 
mitting fevers, ($.746, to 755.) the proximate 


| cauſe appears to be a viſcidity or ſluggithneſs 


in the arterial juices, and perhaps an inactivity 
of the nervous juice, both of the brain and 
cerebellum deſtined to the heart ; after which 
ſupervenes ſome cauſe exciting a ſwifter and 
ſtronger contraction of the heart, and a reſo- 


lution of the matter which ſtagnated. 


| 1 order to diſcover the proximate cauſe of an 
intermitting fever, one ought carefully to conſider 


what alterations appear in the body when the fit 


begins. But if we conſider the appearances men. 
S 4 dane 


* Tom. I. Lib. III. obſerv. 8. pag. 84. 
: Van der _ Morbis Bredanis, pag. 5. 
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tio ed before at §. 749, it will be evident, that 
the hit ſigns f the firs approaching are ſuch as 
demonttrate the uiual and equable influx of ner- 
vous ſpirits into the muſcles to be diſturbed; as we 
are ta ght from the laſſitude, weaknels, ind trem- 
bli g; and at the ſame time that the blood is not 
_pro-elied with its due force and quantity through 
the veſſels to the extreme parts of the body, as is 
ev:dent tram the cold fits, horror, rigor, paleneſs, 
Sc. And therefore it is not without reaſon, that 
the proximate cauſe is placed in the viſcidity of 
the arterial fluids, and poſſibly lik-wife an inacti- 
vity or ſluggiſhneſs of the nervous juice both of 

the brain and cerebellum de ſtined to the heart. 
But by this viſcidity or lentor of the arterial fluids, 
we do nor underſtand an increaſed thickneſs and 
greater coheſion of the. particles of the blood 
am engſt each other, but an indiſpoſition of any 
Kid impeding its free motion, whether that im- 
pediment ariſes from a fault in the fluid to be 
moved. or of the containing veſſels; or laſtly, of 
the movi g powers But as the action of the vo- 
luntary mulcles is weakened in the beginning of 
the fit. ſo that the patient can certainly foretel that 
the fever is at hand, from the ſudden and unuſual 
wearineſs and weakreſs; and as at the ſame time 
the motion of the heart itſelf languiſhes in ſuch a 
manner. that though it 1s irrritated by the venal 
blood to contract more frequently, yer it is with 
a weaker force, ſo that it cannot propel the blood 
with a due impetus into the arteries; as we are 
taught from the pulle being at this time of the 
fe ver quick, weak, and ſmall ; hence it ſeems very 
probable. that the nervous juice both of the brain 
and cerebellum deſtined to the heart is ſo ſluggiſh, 
that it acts with a leſs efficacy upon the mulcles 
deſtined to the exerciſe both of the voluntary _— 
vital 
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vital motions. For if ſuch a ſluggiſnneſs be ſup- 


poſed to ariſe from any cauſe whatever, all thoſe 


{ſymptoms may follow, which are obſervable in the 
firſt ſtage of an intermirting fever; that is, in the 
cold fit. For the heart contracting with a leſs 


force, will propel the blood-with a weaker impe- 
tus into the arteries; and theſe be ing leſs diſtended 
will alſo exert a leſs re- action upon their contained 
fluids, at the time when the heart is in its dilata- 
tion: and perhaps alſo from the ſluggiſnneſs of the 
ſpirits from the cerc bellum, the vital motion of the 


_ muſcular fibres of the arteries is alſo diminiſhed; 


and therefore the two cauſes moving the blood, 


| languiſh, ſo that this fluid can hardly be drove to 


the extreme parts of the body, or at leaſt it is not 
propelled with a force ſufficient to excite the na- 
tural and healthy heat. But from the cold ariſing, 
the arteries being contracted, the reſiſtance to the 
blood to be moved through them is increaſed, 
while at the ſame time the blood returning by the | 


. veins irritates the heart, which yet for the reaſons 


before given cannot freely propel its blood into the 
arteries. Hence thcrefore that opinion appears to 
be ſufficiently probable, which places the begin- 
ning of the fit of an intermitting fever and its 
proximate cauſe in a ſluggiſhnels of the nervous 
juice; which muſt in a little time be followed and 
attended with that viſcidity of the arterial fluids, 
which proves an impediment to its free motion 
through the veſſels, as we ſaid before. 

There are ſtill many more circumſtances which 
favour this opinion : for when in the beginning of 
the fit we fee an obſtruction formed, whereby the 
arterial blood cannot be propelled even to the ex- 
treme parts of the body with its due quantity and 


impetus, this muſt ariſe either from an imperviouſ- 


nels of the Huids to be moved, from a greater re- 
| | ſiſtance 
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Gſtance of the veſſels, or from a deficiency in the 
moving powers. But a perſon afflifted with a 

uartan, was but a few minutes before the fit ſeem- 
ingly in perfect health, and is often deceived with 
faſſe hopes of being free from the fever for that 
time; and therefore it is hardly conceivable that 
. fo ſudden a change can arile in the blood, as to 
render it imperv.ous almoſt in a minute of time; 
and much leſs is it credible, that a greater rigidity 
in the ſolids can ariſe ſo ſuddenly as to over-refift 
the impulſe of the fluids. It theretore only re- 
mains, that the cauſe of this ſudden change muſt 
lie in the powers moving the humours through 
the veſſels, or in that imperum faciens as it is called 

by Hippocrates, which we know to be very eaſily 
changeable, and from the ſlighteſt cauſe. Thus I 
have ſcen a healthy virgin trightened at the fight 
of a ſquirrel, to be immediately ſeized with the 
cold fit of a quartan, which afterwards continued 
the whole winter, till ir happily went off by the 
warmth of the ſpring following : but after ſhe had 
been free from the fever for two months, ſhe had 
unfortunately a dead ſquirrel thrown into her lap by 
a miſchievous lad, thefrightfrom which occaſioned 
many more fits of the quartan. In young infants 
convulſions are frequently obſerved at that time, 
when the ſalutary fits of a vernal tertian begins; 
which is no obſcure ſign that the whole nervous 
ſyſtem, which is ſo moveable in this tender age, 
has been diſturbed from a change in the condition 
of the moſt ſubtle juice of the whole nervous 
ſyſtem. I have krown a tertian arife in the ſpring 
time in the middle of a ſalivation, when all the 
humours were diſſolved by the uſe of mercury; fo 
that there could be no prevailing lentor, the inter- 
mittent diſappearing after the fourth fit. Another 
argument is, that the Peruvian bark, which is fo 
| infallible 
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infallible a remedy for all 'ntermitting fevers, is 
likewiſe the mot happily uſetul in hy ſterical and 


hypochondriacal difeaſes, arifing from too great a 
mobility of the nervous ſyſtem, and irregular mo- 
tions of the ſpirits; and Sydenham® even aſſures 
us, that it has been more eſpecially uſetul in thoſe 
caſes, which have been attended with violent con- 
vulſions. Perhaps this may be the reaſon why in- 

termitting fevers are obſerved to be more ſtubborn 


in people who have ſuch weak irritable nerves 


ſo that they can ſcarcely be cured but by the Peru- 
vian bark, which is at the fame time of the moſt 
happy uſe by its corroborating virtue. But what 
is more, violent commotions of the mind, and eſ- 
pecially ſuch as employ the whole mind, and take 
place in it a long time together, have ſometimes 
cured intermitting fevers, by removing or altering 
this fluggiſhneſs of the moſt ſubtle juice; upon 


- which the beginning of the cold firſeemstodepend. 


Thus Fabius Maximus Quintus, being ſent in 
battle againſt the Allobroges and inhabitants of 
Avern, was freed from a quartan fever by his 


attention to the ſword®. _ 


The moſt acute Borelli * places the firſt and im- 
mediate productive cauſes of the hot fit in the 
nervous juice; but he ſeems in a great meaſure to 


have indulged ſpeculation too much, when he en- 


deavours to determine what this alteration in the 
nervous Juice is, and to explain the cauſes, from 
whence the return of the fits in intermitting fevers 
proceed; as | believe will appear plainly to every 
one who attentively reads through that chapter. 


Indeed 


* Diflertat. Epiſtol. pag. 519. 3 

C. Plin. Secund. Natur. hiſt. Lib. VII. cap. 50. 

* De motu Animalium, part. 2. cap. 22. prop. 225. 
pag. 289, &c. | | | | 
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Indeed the ſymptoms obſerved ſeem to teach 


that at the time when the fit begins, the effects of 


this ſubtle fluid moved through the nerves into the 
muſcles are altered; but in what manner this hap. 

ns and from what cauſes, ſeems very difficult to 
explain. It is certainly beſt to proceed in diſcover- 


ing the cauſes of diſeaſes, as far as we can be led 


by faithful obſervations, and the hitherto known 
ſtructure of the body; but in other things we 
ſhould rather confeſs our ignorance, than cloak it 
by feigning and playing with hypotheſes, however 


 Ingeniouſly contrived, 


But what has been hitherto ſaid relates only to 
the firſt ſtage of an intermitting fever; ($. 749.) 


which is toon after followed by enother ſtage, 


(F. 750.) in which there is a heat and redneſs, and 
the pulſe appears larger and ſtronger; and there- 
fore we know, that then the heart contracts more 
ſwiftly and ſtrongly at the ſame time, and that the 
blood contained 1a the heart is drove with a ſtrong 


force through the arteries to the extreme parts of 


the body ; whence we infer a reſolution of thoſe 
humours which ſtagnated. In the cold fit of a 
fever the venal blood, accumulated about the heart, 
irritates that into more quick but weak contractions ; 


and therefore another cauſe is neceſſary either to 


increaſe the force of the heart, or remove that 


- which diminiſhed its force in the cold fit, what- 


ſoever that may appear to be. But' the greater 
leator of the blood which aroſe from its ſtagnation 
about the heart, will be eaſily overcome, when 
the force of the heart being increaſed propels it 
more impetuouſly through the converging veſſels; 


. whence will follow an attrition of the cohering 
particles againſt the ſides of the veſſels, and againlit . 


each other, which will therefore produce a diſſo- 
lution of the concreted febrile matter: for the 


ſame 
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fame cauſe which prevents the concretion of the 
blood in a healthy ſtate, ſeems beſt able when 


moderately increaſed, to remove the concretion 
once begun. But if ſo great a coheſion ariſes be- 


twixt the particles of the blood during the cold fit 
of a fever, that it cannot be thus diſſolved, then 
ſuffocation or death follows, as we ſaid before at 


F. 749, which yet is very rarely obſerved to hap- 


pen, and hardly ever but in ſuch as are 9 old 
or extremely weak. | 


SE C T. DCCLVI. 


\INCE therefore this order of the ſtages. 


(F. 749, 750, 751 . always takes place 
in an inter mitting fever, it would therefore 


ſeem that what is able to remove the firſt 


ſtage (F. 749.) and the firſt cauſe (F. 755.) 
might be alſo able to remove the whole fit 


elf. 


Since bee} it is evident from the courſe of 
the fit in an intermitting fever, that the cold 
chill, and the other ſymptoms which attend it, 
firſt invade the patient, and are afterwards fol- 
lowed with a febrile heat, which at length termi- 
nates in a ſweat, with a remiſſion of all the ſymp- 
toms; therefore the cure of ſuch a fever ſeems - 
principally to require a removal of this ſtage, - 


namely, the cold fit, and its firſt or proximate _ 
_ cauſe, namely, the viſcidity of the arterial fluids, 


and the ſluggiſhneſs of the nervous juice: for then 
the reſt of the febrile ſy mptoms will be prevented, 
as they never appear without theſe proximate |, 
cauſes have preceded. Upon this conſideration is 


founded that excellent method of curing inter- 


V mitting 
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mitting fevers, which we ſhall preſently lay down 

at $. 761; namely, by filling the body with thin, 
aperieat, and dilueat liquors, that, a ſweat may 
be excited an hour or two before the fit is ex- 
pected; namely, that thus the humours bring at- 
tenuated and diluted, the viſcidity of the arterial 


fluids may be prevented, the veſſels happily kept 


pervious, and the humours moveable, while at 
the ſame time the febrile cold is prevented by a 
moderate warmth attending the ſweat. But in 


What caſes, and with what cautions this method 


is to be put in practice, we ſhall declare hereafter, 
For it is a very bad practice, when. phyſicians 
endeavour to remove or prevent the cold fit of 
an intermitting fever by the warmeſt aromatics ; 


for there is great danger leſt incurable inflam- 
matioas ſhouid be thus produced, as the febrile 
heat which is about to follow after the cold fir is 


too much increaſed by theſe over-heating medi- 
cines; concerning which, ſee what has been ſaid 
before at F. 624. But the ancient phyſicians ſeem 
to have been of opinion, that this firſt ſtage or 
cold fit of intermitting fevers, ought to be pre- 
vented by exciting a moderate ſweat, and greater 


heat by warm bathing, frictions, Fc. Thus 


Celſus ? recommends placing of the patient in a 


warm bath, about the time when the fit is ex- 


„in order to cure the cold fit or chill in 
fevers; for, ſays he, Dandague opera eſt, ut per 


” tempus borroris in ſolio fit. © Care muſt be taken 


to place the patient in the bath ab-ur the time 


of the ſhivering :* and this he would have re- 


peated with frictions in the ſubſequent fits. And 
he ſays, Neque defijiendum eſt, etiamſi borror redit. 
Sepe etiam pertinacia juvantis malum corporis vincit. 


That 


7 Lib. III. cap. 12. pag. 142. 


* e 
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« That the method is not to be laid aſide though 
« the cold fit returns; for often long continuance 
in the ſame method with the aſſiſtance of na- 
« ture, conquers the diſeaſe 3. Bur if the bath 
is found of no ſervice after ſ{c-veral fits, he orders 
the patient ante ucceſſionem allium edat, aut bibat 
calidam __ cum pipere : ſiguidem ea quoque a. 
ſumpta calorem movent, qui borrorem non admiitit; 
to eat garlick, or to drink pepper with hot 


water before the acceſſion; inaſmuch as thoſe 


— 


being taken excite a heat, which keeps off the 
cold fit . But how much a prudent uſe of warm 
aromatics may be of ſervice in the cure of theſe 
fevers, when they are diluted with much water, 
will be made apparent hereafter. It is ſufficient 
here for us to remark, that Celſus placed great 
hopes of a cure, in preventing the cold fit by ex- 
citing a heat. Hence in the cure of a quartan, 
he orders the patient, Qua die febrem exſpettabit, 
ſurgere & exerceri; dareque operam oportet, ut in 
ipſam exercitationem febris tempus incurrat : fic enim 


 [epe illa diſcutitur; * to get up and excerciſe him- 


« ſelf upon the day when the fever is expected, 


and to uſe his endeavours to let the time of 


the fever fall out upon the height of his ex- 
erciſe; for by that means the fever is fre- 
quently ſhook off“. 


5 


a a a 


* 


* Ibidem. 
2 Ibjdem. | 
h Idem cap. 15. Lib. III. pag. 146. 
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A Oreover, as an infinite number of cauſes, 
and thoſe even flight, may produce 


the firſt ſtage or cold chill (5. 749.) of a 


perfectly intermitting fever (F. 727.) and its 
cauſe (F. 755.); and as great numbers of ſuch 


cauſes ariſe, increaſe, and in a certain time 


may arrive to a conſiderable height in the body, 
as happens in all the juices formed and ſepa- 
rated throughout the whole habit; it is there- 
fore the more difficult to diſtinguiſh out of 
ſuch a number of poſſible cauſes, the real and 
true cauſe, than to contrive or imagine one 
that is poſſible; which being ſuppoſed or 
granted, a reaſon may be given for the pe- 
riods or returns of theſe fevers, agreeable to 
the laws of our animal economy, which 


will appear to any one who examines into 


the caſe. 


* 


We come now to that which has tortured the 
reaſon almoſt of every phyſician, as being very 
difficult to explain; namely, why the fits in in- 
termitting fevers return at certain periods, while 
continual fevers run through their whole courſe. 
without interruption, from the beginning to the 
end of the dileaſe. — 

Sydenham © was of opinion, that the difference 
berwixt continual and intermitting fevers conſiſted 
chiedy, in that intermittents performed the ſame 
thing at different and ſeparate times, which a côn- 

| . | tinual 
< Se&. I. cap. 5. pag 196. 
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tinual fever performed by an uninterrupted motion: 
and hence he judged about the ſame time to be 


neceſſaty to be employed for changing, ſubduing, 
and expelling the febrile matter in an intermitting 


as in a continual fever. For as the moſt frequent 
continual fever which happens, uſually performs 
its courſe within the ſpace of fourteen days, in 


| which ſpace are numbered three hundred and 


thirty-ſix hours; he therefore believed, that about 
2 like number of hours were employed by a 
quartan fever, which endeavoured to throw off its 
matter from the blood within the ſpace of ſix 
months. But although this great man ſeems to 
have indulged himſelf in this opinion, when he 
aſcribes five hours and a half to each fit or pa- 


roxyſm of a quartan z though very often they 


hold the patient a much longer time; yet he 
anſwers in the mean time not only this, but alſo 
another difficulty, when he remarks, that their 
ſtay is ſometimes obſerved longer, before this de- 
puration can be obtained; as he alſo obſerves, 
that in continual fevers their ſtay is ſometimes ob- 
ſerved longer from the morbific matter being leſs 


eaſy to ſubdue, or from the perverſe method of 
cure, before this depuration can be obtained. Yet 
he remarks , that all this is to be underſtood 
only of thoſe fevers Quæ fatam quandam naturam 


atque babitum watiz ſunt; which acquire a cer- 
* tain ſettled nature or habit :? for there are many 
fevers both continual and intermitting, which do 
not extend to that period; as when they ariſe in 
very young patients of a good habit from ſome 
flight error in the ſix non- naturals, and are ſoon 


cured, But Sydenham in this place treats of au- 


Vo. VII. FT | * - = 0 


* Ibid. pag. 107. 
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autumnal intermitting fevers, which are uſually of 
longer duration and more difficult to cure, and 
which frequently ſpread epidemically at ms ſame 
time wirh continual fevers. 1 
But even the ancient phyſicians ſeem Abewiss 
to have made a ſort of affinity betwixt continual 
and intermitting fevers. For after Hippocrates * 
has told us, that the firſt inſult of acute diſeaſes 
terminates on the fourth day, the ſecond on the 
ſeventh, the third on the eleventh, Oc. until by 
aſcending with the number four or ſeven, he ar- 
rives at the ſixtieth day (fee concerning this what 
has been ſaid concerning critical days at 5. 741.) 
he at laſt ſubjoins the following words, Fit autem 
& quartanarum conſtitutio ex bujuſmodi concinnitate. 
But alſo the conſtitution or progreſs of quartans, 
js made with an affinity to this kind of reckon- 
ing.“ Galen in his commentaries * to this place 
obſerves, that as in continual fevers we number 
the days following each other without interruption, 
ſo the fits are to be reckoned up in intermittents; 
and therefore that the ſeventh fit in intermittents 
may anſwer to the ſeventh day in continual fevers: 
and as the fourth day in continual fevers bears a 
proportion to the ſeventh, ſo does the fourth fit 
of an intermittent with reſpect to the ſeventh. But 
as the ſeventh day is fo often critical in continual 
fevers, ſo likewiſe the ſeventh fit uſually termi- 
nates an exquiſite tertian. But from hence Galen 
concludes, that Hippocrates would be underſtood 
by the word affinity or concinity, to mean the 
order of the critical days; yet ſo that the termi- 
nation of quartan fevers is not limited to the 
| Gunner of days, but the number of fits or acceſſi- 
ons. 


, Io Prognofic Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 666. 
Ib 
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ons. But ſince Hippocrates in the place laſt 
eited, makes the ſixtieth day as the boundary of 
acute fevers,” if we number ſixty acceſſions of fits 
of a quartan, it will take up the ſpace of ſix 
months, which a quartan uſually occupies from the 
beginning of autumn to the ſpring next following. 


But (as we obſerved before) acute diſeaſes, name- 


ly, thoſe called extended (ſee $. 564:) do ſome- 
times-run out to. a greater length; and the ſame 
is alſo obſerved in quartans. 

But there here remains a great difficulty, ſince 
the reaſon does not appear why intermitting fevers 
ſhould perform this at ſeveral times, which. is 


performed by a continual fever 'in one uninter- 


rupted courſe. Whether or no the intermitting 
fever ſubdues and expels part of the febrile matter 
from the body by every paroxyſm; or whether all 


that matter being expelled or ſubdued which is 


preſent in the ſame fit, more of a certain kind is 


renewed which is preſent in the fame ſpace of time, 


capable of repeating the fit? Theſe indeed ſeem 
to be very ſubtle ſpeculations; and which ought to 
be enquired into with the utmoſt care, as far as 
faithful obſervations and juſt reaſoning willcondu&t 
vs, in matters of this obſcurity. 

Sydenham * has obſerved, chat in an acute con- 
tinual fever, which by a- juſt treatment was uſed. 
to go off with a moderate ſweat about the four- 
teenth day, if purges or clyſters were unſeaſonably 
uſed, the patient will perceive a fallacious relief, 
and ſometimes even ſcem to enjoy a perfect ab- 
ſence or intermiſſion of the fever; but in the 
mean time the febrile matter not being rightly 
evacuated by the critical ſweat, a new fever was 


en, kindled again after a day or two, which 


Fra 2 ran 


© SeR, I. cap. 4, pag. 73. 
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ran through other fourteen days like the former, 
and required the ſame method of cure. It is no 
uncommon thing for imperfect criſes to happen in 
acute diſeaſes, whereby part only of the morbific 
matter is evacuated; from whence after ſome 
days intermiſſion of the fever, a new one is 
kindled again, till the- patient is perfectly freed by 
another critical evcuation following : for that 
ſeveral criſes ſometimes happen in one fever, is 
evident from what was ſaid before at F. 587. of 
2 criſis, and at $. 741. of critical days. It is 
therefore evident, that the febrile matter being 
ſubdued or expelled only in part, the fever will 
return again after it has ceaſed for a time; and 
therefore it is not repugnant to what we know 
happens in diſeaſes, if we ſuppoſe the fits of inter- 
mitting fevers to return from a like cauſe. But 
it is to be obſerved, that theſe returns in acute 
diſeaſes terminated by an imperfect crifis, never 
keep up to any certain period of time, like what 
we obſerve in the fits of intermitting fevers ; al- 
though they commonly happen upon a day which 
is one of the critical number, as we faid at 
S. 727. 8 PALE - 
; Moreover, though part of the morbific matter 
may be ſubdued and expelled at each paroxyſm, 
yet there is no reaſon appears why the quantity 
or activity of what remains, ſhould be increaſed 
in the interval betwixt the fits of each kind of in- 
termittents, ſo that in a quotidian fever, for ex- 
ample, the fit ſhall return after twelve hours, and 
in a tertian after thirty- fix hours, Sc. But then 
by giving the bark we all know, that the future 
paroxyfms are prevented without any ſenſible eva- 
cuations. For although, as we ſhall declare here- 
after at $. 767. ſome would have the Peruvian 
bark to be only capable of fafely e 
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fevers, when after the uſe of it a ſenſible evacua- 


tion follows by ſtool, ſweat, or the like; yet it 
cannot be denied, that the fever ceaſes by the 
uſe of the bark before theſe evacu tions happen, 


and that therefore the cure of the intermitting 
fever cannot be aſcribed in this caſe, to an expul- 


ſion of the morbific matter. ; : 
The like difficulties ſeem to ariſe, if we ſuppoſe 


the preſent morbific matter to be ſubdued or eva- 


cuated at every fit, and that new matter accumu- 
lated in the intermediate time betwixt the fits, is 


the only cauſe and ſpring of the paroxyſm next 


following. Certain we are, that people afflicted 


with quartans, find themſelves perfectly well a 


quarter of an hour before the fit; and yet at the 
ſame time that morbific matter muſt be pre- 
ſent, which ſoon after excites ſuch great diſ- 
turbances. | 5) | | 

But although it cannot be denied that corrupt 
humours, indigeſted food, and many other cauſes 
enumerated before at F. 586. may excite a fever; 
and that therefore from the like cauſes applied to 
the body at certain intervals of time, they thence 
may ſeem able to produce various fits of inter- 


mitting fevers; yet theſe alone will not be ſuffi- 


cient, but ſomething more is required, as will 
appear to every one who conſiders the following 


paragraphs. , When a patient is afflicted with an 


autumnal tertian, and has been free from it for 
ſome days, if fuch a patient eats a Jarge quantity 
of bacon, dried hard with ſalt or in the ſmoak, 
or if he unwarily expoſes himſelf ro the injuries 
of the weather, the fever very often returns a- 


gain, and obſerves its former periods. But even 


one afflicted with a quartan in the ſpring time, 
from the like errors in diet when the fever is off, 
may ſuffer a return of the quartan. There is 

„ the:efare 
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therefore in theſe patients a latent and various 
diſpoſition, which being ſtirred up by the ſame 
cauſes produces in one patient a tertian, in another 
a quartan fever; and therefore the differences of 
the intermitting fever in ſuch people does not ariſe 
from the acceſſion of a new cauſe, which is ſup- 
poſed to be the ſame in both, but from a previous 
diſpoſition differing in each perſon. It is there- 
fore evident, that a certain matter being accu- 
mulated in the intermediate time betwixt the fits 
of intermitting fevers, may perform the part of 
an exciting, or an occaſional cauſe, bur that the 
pre-diſpoling cauſe is altogether different from 
this. See what has been ſaid concerning the pre- 
diſpoſing and occaſional, or exciting cauſes, in 
the comment to S. 11, and 586. 

But that this pre-diſpoling cauſe, whateverit may 
be, limits the various kinds of intermitting fevers, 
is confirmed from what we obſerved in the redu- 
plication of the fits. For whether the febrile 
matter, namely, the occaſional and exciting cauſe, 
produces the reduplications of the paroxyſms by 
its exceſs or too great activity; in which caſe 
Sydenham * has remarked, that the adventitious 
fit anticipates the time of the original; or whether 
the patient's ſtrength being too much weakened, 
is unable to expel from the body, or ſubdue and 
render inactive that which excited the fit, and 
vhich cauſes a repetition of it, in order to ſubdue 
what remains; in which caſe the adventitious fit 
follows after, and is milder than the original, as 
the ſame author obſerves ; yet in either of theſe 
caſes the new paroxyſms follow the nature of the 
original, and in a double tertian, for example, all 
the paroxſyms are truly tertian fevers, which are 


| ba 
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obſerved to correſpond to each other in the hours 
of their acceſſion, every other day in their anti- 
cipation or retardation and various ſymptoms. 
The ſame is alſo true of triplicate quartan fevers. 
It is therefore again evident, that the exciting or 
occaſional..caule, though often renewed and ren- 
dered active in the ſame interval of time, dots yet 
produce the ſame intermitting fever, which is de- 
termined by the pre- diſpoſing cauſe. | 
When therefore an autumnal] rertian d-genera'es 
into a quartan (tor vernal ones ſeldom or never 
d-generate) it ſeems very probable, that this does 
not happen from the exciting cauſes being in- 
crealed, or rendered more active by a longer in- 
terval of time, but from a change in the pre-dif- 
_ poſing cauſe itſelf. Hence again it is evident, 
that theſe pre diſpoſing cauſes are different in every 
kind of intermitting fevers, and yet that they 
have a great affinity, ſince they are frequently 
obſerved to change one into the other. LIE 
But what this pre-diſpoling. cauſe is in inter- 
mitting fevers, and whether it reſides in the ſolid 
or fluid parts of the body, or in both, and wherein 
conſiſts the particular difference with re ſpect to 
theſe cauſes of the ſeveral kinds of intermitting 
fevers, ſeems very difficult to explain. For thele 
cauſes may lie ſo much concealed in the body, as 
not to manifeſt themſelves by any ſign, until the 
occaſional or exciting cauſe puts them into action. 
For when a perſon has been a long time afflicted 
with a quartan, and is afterwards cured fo as to 
be perfectly well in every function, yet either from 
over feeding upon food of difficult digeſtion, by 
hard drinking, the cold air, paſſions of the mind, 
Sc. there is frequently occaſioned a rrlaple of 
the diſeaſe. This has been obſerved by Cel- 
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ſus ?, where he treats of the cure of a quartan, 
and gives the following admonition; Sz febris qui- 
| evit, diu meminiſſe ejus diei convenit; eoque vitare 
frigus, calorem, cruditatem, laſſutudinem, Facile 
enim revertitur, niſi a ſano quoque aliquamdiu tt- 
metur. If the fever ceaſes, the day ought to be 
© along time remembered, and from that time to 
© avoid the cold, heat, crudities and laſſitude. 
For the diſeaſe eaſily returns, unleſs the patient 
< lives for ſome time as if he was afraid of it, 
after being cured.? | 
There have been various opinions of authors 
upon this ſubject. Galen accuſes the bile as the 
_ cauſe of a tertian fever; and phlegm as the cauſe 
in a quotidian fever; but the cauſe of a quartan 
fever, which often continues ſo long, he makes 
to be an atrabiliary humour, the ſeat of which 
he ſuppoſes to be fixed in the ſpleen, as appears 
from ſeveral paſſages of his writings. Helmont © 
after Fernelius, places the ſeat of the cauſe of in- 
termitting fevers about the ſtomach, duodenum 
and pancreas. Others again have ſought for it in 
the abdominal glands, Cc. But I believe it will 
appear evident from what has been ſaid, that they 
did not diſtinguiſh the occaſional from the pre · diſ- 
poling cauſes ; and that even ſometimes they have 
eſteemed the alterations of the humours produced 
by the fever, for the cauſe of it. 
But if we conſider what has been ſaid at $. 755, 
and 756, it will appear ſufficiently probable, that 
the pre-diſpoſing cauſe is rather ſeated in the moſt 
ſubtile fluid, or in the ſmalleſt veſſels through 
which that fluid moves, or elſe in the common 
origin of them all, the encephalon. For the firſt 


appear- 
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appearances of the invading paroxyſm teach us, 

that there is ſome alteration made in theſe parts: 
for in infants who have the nervous ſyſtem ſo very 
tender and irritable, convulſions frequently ariſe; 
and that only ſudden and violent paſſions of the 
mind have ſometimes produced, and again re- 
moved intermitting fevers. But how much paſ- 
ſions of the mind affect the ſpirits and nerves, 
and what alterations they can produce in the ence- 
Phalon, is Known to every body. The Peruvian 
bark, which is of ſo great uſe in ſtrengthening the 
nervous ſyſtem, and allaying inordinate motions 
of the ſpirits, as well as ſubduing the violence of 
all intermitting fevers, is another argument in fa- 
vour of this opinion, even though it produces no 
ſenſible evacuations; and therefore this medicine 
ſeems to act only upon the pre-diſpoling cauſe. 
Again, palſies, epilepſies, and other diſeaſes of 
the nervous ſyſtem, are moſt happily cured by 
intermitting fevers. Inunctions of the ſpina dorſi, 
with the moſt penetrating aromatic oiatments, 
have very frequently proved uſeful in the cure of 
intermitting fevers (as we ſhall declare hereafter 
at §. 768.) the efficacy of which ointments, is 
likewiſe well known in other nervous diſeaſes. 
This opinion ſeems alſo to be confirmed by - 
the obſervations of Sydenham ', which we men- 
| tioned before at F. 751; namely, that in one kind 
of epidemical intermitting fevers, the fits came on 
without a rigor and ſhivering; but the patients 
| were afflicted perfectly with the fame ſymptoms 
as if they had-been taken with a true apoplexy. 
Ins that caſe the cauſe of the fever being ſtrong-T, 
ſeems not only to have diſturbed the functions of 
the encephalon, but likewiſe to have ſuppreſſed 


them 
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them entirely for a time. The fever concealed 
under this maſk, was diſcovered by Sydenham 

from the urine being intenſely red, and depoſiting- 

a lateritious ſediment; in conſequence of which, 

he happily cured it by the ule of the bark; but 

he obſerves, that evacuations recommended for 
the cure of an apoplexy, were here prejudicial. 

But now as in the nerves ſerving for the mo- 
tion of the muſcles, or in the origin of them, or 
in the very ſubtile fluid moved through them, ſuch 
a change may happen in a certain ſpace of time, 
as to cauſe the trembling, weakneſs, wearineſs, 
Sc. which attended in the beginning of the febrile 
paroxyſm ; ſo it ſeems probable, that the ſame 
thing may take place in the ſenſitive nerves, and 
then the moſt troubleſome pains will afflict the 
Patient at certain periods. I was lately conſulted 
by a certain nobleman for a pain in one ſide of 
the head, which returned every day at the ſame 
hour, continued to afflict the patient ſeverely for 
eight hours, and then gradually decreaſing, it at 
length perfectly vaniſhed. Epithems and bliſters 
were applied to the head, epiſpaſtics to the feet, 
with purges, Cc. without any uſe; but upon ex- 
hibiting the Peruvian bark, this moſt troubleſome 
diſorder immediately ceaſed ; but when the pain 
began, he pointed out the part firſt affected, to be 
where a branch of the fifth pair of nerves comes 
through the foramen above the orbit, and from 
thence by degrees the pain ſpread itſelf through- 
out the whole half of the head; but in the mean 
time na alteration was obſervable in the pulle 
while the pain attended, the patient being per- 
fectly well in all other reſpects. More caſes of 
© the like nature have occurred to me, but more 

eſpecially the following very remarkable one. A 
| e ſtrong middle aged man, was daily in- 
| vaded 
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vaded at the ſame hour with a troubleſome pain 
in the place before mentioned, above the orbit of 


the left eye, where the nerve paſſes out through 
a foramen of the os frontis; after ſome time the 
left eye began to look red, and'to run down with 
rears; afterwards he had a ſenſe as if the eye was 
ready to be thruſt out of the orbit, with ſuch a pain 
as made him almoſt raving. After ſome hours 


all theſe ſymptoms ceaſed, and nothing at all ap- 
peared altered or amiſs in the eye. I ordered a 


vein to be opened, gave cooling purges, applied 


cupping-glaſſes frequently to the nape of the neck, 


with bliſters, Cc. but all to no purpoſe. But, to 


be better acquainted with this wonderful diſorder, 


I took care to be preſent with the patient at the 


time when he knew his pain was about to return; 
and though I found all the ſymptoms before 
mentioned, yet I could perceive no alteration in 


the pulſe by examining at the wriſt; the patient 


obſerved while I ſat by him, that he perceived 


a violent pulſation in the larger canthus of the 


eye. I therefore applied the end of my little 


finger to the artery, which being pretty conſi- 


derable, runs down about the greater canthus, 
while at the ſame time I felt the pulſe at the 
wriſt with my other hand; and thus I plainly 
perceived, that the artery in the canthus of the 
eye, beat much ſwifter and ſtronger than it is 
naturally uſed to do. I therefore judged the 
patient to be afflicted with an intermitting fe- 
ver, but ſuch as was topical or confined to a 
particular part; and accordingly I bappily cured 
it by exhibiting the Peruvian bark: and from 
this caſe I learnt afterwards, to make uſe of 


the ſame medicines in other diſorders of the 


like kind. 


It 
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It may be therefore aſked, whether a true in- 


termitting fever does not ſometimes occupy a par- 
ticular part only without invading the whole body? 
It was proved in the commentaries to F. 371, 
where we defined an inflammation, that ſuch a to- 
pical fever really obtains as diſorders the part af- 
feed. only, without injuring the whole body; 
the alteration of the pulſe being obſervable only in 
the arteries of the part inflamed. And what has 
been here ſaid plainly demonſtrates, that ſometimes 
the ſame thing is true alſo in intermitting fevers, 
But medical hiſtory ſupplies us with more obſer- 
vations of the like kind, which ſeem to confirm 
this. Thus a perſon was every day taken for the 
ſpace of ſix weeks about ſeven o'clock of the 
morning, with a violent coldneſs in the right arm, 
the reſt of the body preſerving its natural heat: 
by eight o clock of the morning there was a rigor 
and trembling of the hand and fingers; after three 
hours more a violent heat followed; but by twelve 
o'clock all the ſymptoms diſappeared. and returned 


again the next day in the ſame order”. A kind of 
- anomalous intermitting fever followed after a ter- 
tian had been changed by very hot medicines into a 


moſt acute fever; which anomalous intermittent af- 
flicted the virgin, who was about twenty-two years 


old, ſeveral times in a day. In this caſe ſome doſes 


of the Peruvian bark were given, and afterwardsa- 
mong many other anomalous ſymptoms, one leg or 
other was obſerved every day at the ſame hour to 
tremble, afterwards grow hot or ſweat; while in the 
mean time no ſuch diſorder appeared in the reſt of 
the body®. Another caſe of the like kind may be 
alſo read in another volume of the ſame eſſays“. 


LO Miſcell. euriouſ. dec. 1. ann. 3. pag. 381, 
Medical Eſſays, Tom. I. pag, 295, 296. 
»» Tom. II. pag. 30z. | 
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But this pre- diſpoſing cauſe of intermitting fe- 
vers, which from what has been faid is probably 
ſeated in the moſt ſubtile fluid, in the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels which contain it, or their origin, may there 
be put into action by various concurring cauſes. 


For a ſudden admiſſion of external cold, the taking 
of indigeſtible food, violent paſſions of the mind. 


diſturbances raiſed in the body by purges, and 
many other things of the like kind may have this 
effect; as every phyſician knows from daily ob- 


ſervation. Thus Sydenham * has remarked, that 


purging is required after, the cure of autumnal in- 


termitting fevers; and that this being neglected, 


either a return of the fever or other diſeaſes often 
more dangerous, are to be feared : but at the ſame 
time he cautions, that a paregoric ſhould be given 
going to ſleep, after the operation of the purge is. 


over; by which means a return of the febrile pa- 


roxyſm is prevented from ariſing from the diſtur- 


bance excited, even by the mildeſt purges. 


But whether or no does this pre-difpoſing cauſe 


require another occaſional cauſe to reduee it into 


action? This is certainly a matter of doubt; tho“ 


it cannot be denied, that the pre- diſpoſing cauſe 
may be excited by acceſſary caufes, even at a time 


when it ſeems quiet and inactive. For when a 
healthy perſon is taken with a quartan fever, which 
hath as yet ran through but few paroxyſms, and 


thoſe not violent, having hitherto produced no 
great alteration in the folid and fluid parts of the 
body ; in that caſe, the moſt expert phyſician can- 
not diſcover any thing amiſs juſt before the ap- 


_ . proach of the fit. Moreover, thoſe occaſional 


cauſes, without the action of the pre-diſpoſing 
cauſe, do not ſeem able to excite the fit at any time, 


but 
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but only to limit or fix its returns; whence Cel- 
ſus, as we ſaid before, orders, that thoſe who have 


been cured of a quartan ſhould be careful of them- 
ſelves on thoſe days when the fit is uſed to return; 


thus intimating, that the danger of the return is 
not ſo much to be feared upon the other days. I 


have obſerved a remarkable caſe which happened 


in confirmation of this. A perfon had been af- 
flicted with a quartan the whole winter, and the 
fever by degrees went off by the warmth of the 


ſpring following without the uſe of the bark, 


leaving the body in perfect health. The patient 
now had been free from the fever for five months, 
when in fiſhing with his friends, ſome of them for 
the ſake of mirth threw the net over him, after it 
was dragged to the ſhore. The patient ſoon after 
grew cold, began to tremble, and had a fit of 


the intermitting fever, which afterwards returning 


every fourth day, held him in that manner for 


ſeveral weeks. But as this patient had been admo- 


niſhed to take care of himſelf for the future upon 


thoſe days, on which the fits were uſed to return, 


although the fever was now cured, he carefully ob- 
ſerved the caution for three weeks; and upon 


marking every third day in his almanack with an 


aſteriſk, he by that means found, that this miſ- 
fortune befel him upon the day on which the 
quartan would have invaded, if it had ſtill con- 
tinued. | | 

It ſeems from hence, that we may conclude, the 
pre-diſpoling cauſe becomes fit to be put in action 
at various intervals of time in various intermittents, 
and often at a minute's warning; and it likewiſe 
appears to be frequently put in action, even though 
the moſt diligent obſervation can diſeover nothing 
in the body, capable of performing the part of 


an occaſional cauſe, Whether or no therefore is 
„„ this 
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this pre-diſpoſing cauſe itſelf able to excite the 


fever? or whether the cauſe capable of exciting 
that only in a determinate ſpace of time lies, con- 
cealed in the ſame place with the pre · diſpoſing 
cauſe ? We are certain that if the laſt be admitted, 


no body can diſtinguiſh the exciting from the pre- 


diſpoſing cauſe; ſince both of them are ſeated in 
the moſt ſubtile fluid, in the ſmalleſt veſſels, or in 
the common origin of them; and manifeſt them- 
ſelves only from their effects. „ b 

It is indeed true, that many changes happen in 
the human body in a healthy ſtate in a determinate 
ſpace of time; thus hunger, ſleepineſs, watch- 
ing, Sc. are obſerved in many people to keep their 
uſual. hours : it alſo ſeems very probable, thatthe 
humours ſeparated from the blood, as the bile, 
pancreatic juice, ſaliva, mucus, &c. may be col- 
lected together in certain determinate quantities 


within a limited ſpace of time; there are alſo 


many more things of the like kind which may be 
ſuppoſed, in order to explain how ſome occaſional _ 
cauſe being renewed, ſhould pur in action the pre- 
diſpoſing cauſe of the fever after a certain deter- 
minate ſpace of time. But if we thoroughly exa- 
mine ſuch hypotheſes as are founded upon theſe. 


principles, it will be ſufficiently evident that they 
do not agree, or conform to the appearances ob- 
ſerved in intermitting fevers. For although what+ 


ever is lodged in the ſtomach, inteſtines, or adja- + 
cent viſcera, be expelled by vomits or purges, 
the intermitting fever is not cured by that means z 


but, on the contrary, it frequently becomes more 


ſtubborn and difficult to cure by ſuch a treatment, 


as Sydenham * has remarked, | But what is more, 


even a purge given too early to a patient after re- 


* 
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covering from an intermitting fever, before a due 
time has elapſed after the fever, cauſes it to return 
worſe than before. And although, when an in- 
termitting fever ceaſes by the uſe of the Peruvian 
bark, ſome may believe, that then the matter is 
accumulated which uſed to diſcharge itſelf by ſweats 
and-other evacuations after each paroxyſm (from 
whence they may judge, purging medicines to be 
uſeful;) yet Sydenham * cautions us, that there is 
danger of a return from the lighteſt purge, and 
even from an emollient clyſter of ſugared milk. 
| When: a quartan continues on its courſe, exactly 
keeping its returns, thro' the middle of a ſaliva- 
tion, and when a vernal tertian ariſes in the midſt 
of a ſalivation, as I have obſerved it, I muſt con- 
feſs myſelf not to have been able to conceive how 
any fumes or irritating matter ſhould be collected 
in the body in a certain ſpace of time ſo as to ex- 
cite the fits regularly under ſo great diſturbances 
of the body, and while all the humours were diſ- 
ſolved by the force of mercury. 
From all this therefore we may conclude the opi- 
nion to be probable, which places the cauſe of in- 
termitting fevers in the moſt ſubtile fluid, in the 
veſſels which contain that fluid, or in the common 
origin of them both, the encephalon; and that 
this cauſe may be brought into action in a certain 
ſpace of time: but in the mean time there appears 
no neceſſity for ſuppoſing a latent fomes to be col- 
lected in the interval betwixt the paroxyſms, in or- 
der to put the latent cauſe of the fever into action; 
ſince obſervations teach us, that frequently a little 
before the fit there is nothing at all to be obſerved 
amiſs either in the ſolid or fluid parts of the body, 
nor 
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nor does there appear any ſign of injury to the 
functions, tho* they are almoſt all of them ſoon 
after diſturbed. 

But what the alteration is in this moſt ſubtile 
fluid in the ſmalleſt veſſels, or in the encephalon, 
which conſtitutes this cauſe of i intermitting fevers z 
and why it is renewed or put in action only at 
certain periods or intervals of time, I muſt confeſs 
myſelf, with Sydenham and other moſt eminent 
phyſicians, to be perfectly ignorant. I have there- 
fore laid down oaly ſuch principles as ſeem to be 
taught us by obſervations or facts; and if I am un- 
der any miſtake, I am fo far excuſable at leaſt, 
as I profeſs myſelf ready to be taught more or 
better, not only in theſe, but in all other parti- 
culars. 

But although this latent cauſe of the intermitting | 
fever, does not ſeem to require the collection of 


any fomes, in order to renew the paroxyſm at Aa 


certain interval or a determinate ſpace of time; yet 
it cannot be denied, that the morbid humours 
collected may occaſion thoſe latent cauſes to afflict 
the patient more violently. Thus in autumnal ter- 
tians, when corrupt bile is lodged in the firſt paſ- 
| ſages, after that is diſcharged either ſpontaneouſly 
or by art, the next fit uſually becomes much. 
milder; and, therefore theſe corrupt humours may 
concur with the latent cauſe, which yet might be 
capable of acting of itſelf without them. For if 
iadigeſtible food, ſudden cold, wearineſs, Cc. 
may excite the e e into We after it has lain 
a long time dormant, why may not its power or 
efficacy be increaſed by the fame means, at the 
time when it is of itſelf able to act? whether or 
vos, ĩ 4-2 | no 
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no does the retardation or anticipation of the fits al- 
ways ariſe from the concurringcauſes? at leaſt it hard- 
ly ſeems to be thus. It is indeed true, that about 
the time when the paroxyſm uſually invades, the 
latent cauſe is in a manner more irritable, if that 
expreſſion may be allowed, as is evident from what 
has been ſaid before; and therefore it does not 
ſeem altogether improbable, that from a collection 
of foul humours, the fit may be excited before its 
uſual time: but yet ſometimes alſo the paroxyſms 
ariſe ſooner or later in fevers, where there are no 
figns of any cacochymy diſcoverable, and in ſuch 
a manner as to appear before or after the uſual time 
at every return; and therefore this regular anti- 
cipation or retardation of the fit, ſhould be rather 
aſcribed to the latent cauſes of the intermitting 
fever itſelf. The truth of this is confirmed by 
what Sydenham * obſerves, namely, Dum ingens 
agmen febrium intermittentium autumnalium ſimul 
znvaderet, illarum paroxyſmos plerumque una eadem- 
que diet bora contingere, acceſſionibus, nunc prever- 
tentibus, nunc poſt ponentibus, ſimili plane modo, at- 
que eodem tenore, niſi quod accidere queat, ut ordo 
ille, medicamentis adbibitis, que retardandi vel præ- 
cipitandi vi pollent, in quibuſdam corporibus immute- 
tur vel per vertalur. That when great numbers 
of autumnal intermitting fevers invade at the 
ſame time, their fits for the generality happen 
upon one and the ſame hour of the day; but 
< ſometimes the fits invade before or after that 
hour, perfectly in the ſame manner, and in the 
* ſame courſe, except that the order may be per- 
verted and changed in ſome habits by the uſe of 
* ſuch medicines, as have the power of retarding 
bor accelerating the fits.“ For mane it hardly 
ſeems 
* Ibid. pag. 104. . | 


4 
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ſeems credible, that morbid humours ſhould be 
collected preciſely in the ſame interval of time, in 
ſo many patients differing in age, ſex, way of 
life, habit, and the like, in ſuch a manner, that 
the renewal of the paroxyſms may be aſcribed to 
this cauſe. « Hence alſo Galen “ obſerves, that an 
anticipationof the fit only, ought not to be eſteem- 
ed an increaſe of the diſeaſe ; which yer muſt al- 
ways be the caſe if the fits return ſooner or at 
ſhorter intervals, from an accumulation of morbid 
humours. For thus he expreſſes himſelf, Nam 
anticipatio ſola per ſe ipſam non eſt ſufficiens ſignum 
incrementi, quod ſæpe morbi proprietatem conſequitur 
| potius, quam quod per ejus incrementumfit : quum 
& quartani, & tertiani, & quotidiani circuitus qui- 
dam uſque ad integram ſclutionem ita anticipare viſt 


fuerint. An anticipation only, is not in itſelf a 


* ſufficient ſign of increaſe, as it often proceeds 
rather from the nature of the diſeaſe than from 
* an increaſe of it: and this more eſpecially, as 
* quartans, tertians, and even quotidian fevers; 
| © have. been ſeen to anticipate the times or their 
© invaſion in this manner, even till the diſorder 
has been perfectly removed.“ 25 4 
An intermitting fever ſeems therefore to ariſe 
from an epidemical contagion, or material cauſe 
affecting the ſpirits, nerves, or their common 
origin, in ſuch a manner as to cauſe a return of 
the fits at᷑ ſtated times. But yet it muſt be owned, 
that by the fever raiſed, morbid humours which 
before exiſted, or elſe fortned or collected during 
the fever, are expelled from the body, and 4 
great many obſtructions in the viſcera are removed. 
„ J 1 


„De Criſibus, Eib, J. cap. 3. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
Pag. 378. e 


o 
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and therefore theſe fevers often exerciſe the virtue 
of medicines with reſpe& to other diſeaſes; and 
yet this fever ſeems capable of continuing without 
thoſe diſeaſes, as long as that impreſſion or 
affection of the ſpirits ſhall remain. It may 
be aſked therefore, why ſuch intermitting fevers 
.appearing without any remarkable defect, either 
in the ſolid or fluid parts of the body, ought not 
to be termed fevers of the ſpirits? At leaſt Ga- 
len * gives us the following obſervation upon this 
head: Diſtinguere autem oportet in ſingulis egrotan- 
tibus, primum quidem fi fine loco affedto febris fit, 
ex . bumorum pulredine, vel ſolo ſpiritu alterato. 
© But the phyſician ought to diſtinguiſh firſt in 
each patient, if the fever begins without affe&t- 
© ing any particular part, from a putrefaction of 
the humours, or from an alteration of the ſpi- 

* rits only.” . | us . 

But we have alteady ſeen, that this character ot 
epidemical impreſſion, may lie dormant in ſuch a 
manner upon the ſpirits, as not to manifeſt itſelf 
by any ſign; and yet that it may be afterwards 
ſtirred up by ſome occaſional cauſe, and again by 
its force excite new febrile paroxyſms, which is 
here principally to be remarked; and this even 
without renewing the occaſional cauſe, which ſtir- 
red up the dormant or inactive impreſſion. Hence 
again the morbid impreſſion of the intermitting 
feyer, ſeems by degrees to leſſen, fo that ar 
length it can no longer operate upon the nerves ; 
and yet that this impreſſion continues a long time 
capable of being ſtirred up again, ſo as to renew 
its action by many other different cauſes. 7» 


x De Crifbus, Lib. II. cap. 7. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
pag. 416, | . 
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The Peruvian bark ſeems to act immediately 
upon this morbid impreſſion, as it ſo often cures 
intermitting fevers without any evacuations or any 

ſenſible alteration; yet ſo that unleſs its uſe be 
often repeated to entirely remove the diſeaſe, it 
only ſuppreſſes it, or cauſes a truce for a time, 
as we ſhall obſerve more at large hereafter at 

„ ö | = OO 

a But amongſt thoſe cauſes which uſually excite 
that dormant impreſſion of the diſeaſe, which is 
not yet perfectly extinguiſhed, cold is obſer ved to 
be more powerful than the reſt. For we are cer- 


tain, that a violent and ſudden cold applied to the 


body, makes a perſon tremble, look pale, and 
grow ſtiff; and therefore many ſymptoms are thus 
excited, which attend in the beginning of an in- 
termitting fever (F. 749.) Even Celſus ſeems to 
hope for the change of a ſlow continual into an in- 


termitting fever from cold, as we ſaid before 
upon another occaſion in the comment to F. 589. 


For when there is no room to relieve ſuch a fever 
by food or medicines, he would have the phyſi- 


cian endeavour to change the diſeaſe, as the only 


means left. Therefore, ſays he, Sæpe igitur ex 
aqua frigida, cui oleum fit adjeftum, corpus ejus per- 
tradtandum eſt; quoniam interdum fic evenit, ut 
horror oriatur, & fiat initium novi motus exque eo, 
cum magiz corpus incaluit, ſequatur etiam remiſſio. 
* The body is to be often bathed in cold water 
mixed with oil, becauſe fomerimes by this means 
* a horror is produced, and a new motion 18 
* begun in the body, from whence as the body 
© afterwards requires a greater heat, there follows 


_ © alſo a remiſſion of the fever.“ Perhaps this may 
be the reaſon why vernal intermittents end ſooner 


as they are oppoſed by the ſummer heats; but 
autumnal fevers are more obſtinate from the con- 
777 OS 


\ 
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tinual increaſe of the cold; and quartan fevers are 

- almoſt entirely cured by the warmth of the ſpring 

only. 5 : . 

Bur this morbid impreſſion producing intermit- 
ting fevers, is often ſo ſtrongly fixed, that it can 
hardly be removed by any remedies. Its activity 
may be indeed ſuſpended for a time by giving 
the bark, yet ſo that it will always return again 

afterwards. This has been obſerved by Syden- 
ham , who ſays, that in this caſe it is the part of 
a prudent phyſician, not obſtinately to inſiſt upon 
the uſe of the bark, but rather to attack the fever 
by other medicines. I have known a quartan 
continue for ſeveral whole years, ceaſing at times 
for ſeveral weeks, either ſpontaneouſly, or by the 
uſe of the bark, but returning again afterwards, 
N. Maſſa * ſawawoman at Rome who had been af- 
flicted with a quartan for twenty-two years. But 
ſuch obſtinate fevers of this kind as exceed the 

courſe of a year, I do not remember to have met 
with, uvleſs in cacochymical bodies, where the 
viſcera, eſpecially thoſe of the abdomen, were ob- 
ſtructed; whence there almoſt conſtantly attends 
a ſwelling of the abdomen, with a yellow colour 
of the ſkin, Sc. but then as we ſaid before, the 
fever may be excited again after it is dormant, 
' when bacon or the like indigeſtible foods are taken 
in large quantities; and it ſeems not improbable, 
that ſomething of the like kind occaſions the pro- 
longation of the cauſe of theſe fevers. For if the 
body is cacochymical before the intermitting fever 
began, and the viſcera are obſtructed, or if the 
lik: diſorders are produced by the fever itſelf (ſee 
§. 753) in that caſe the due preparation of the 
5 | ingeſted 


Epiſt. 1. Reſponſoria, pag. 385. 
* Ecmuller. Tom. II. pag. 309. 
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ingeſted aliments will be deficient; and therefore 


the like diſorders may thus ariſe from a deficiency 
in the digeſtive powers, as do thoſe which happen 
in healthy but weaker people, from taking food 


of too difficult a digeſtion. Hence the reaſon is 
evident why in ſuch a caſe an intermitting fever, 


which in its own nature ought to leſſen, at length 


increaſes, or elſe being.dormant is excited again, 


and thus runs out to a long ſpace of time. Per- 


haps alſo this morbid impreſſion is more diffi- 


cultly expunged, as it has been of longer con» 


tinuance. 
It may be therefore aſked, why the fits ſome- 


times are doubled, as for example, when-a latent 


tertian fever becomes active in its own nature on 
every other day. Certainly this is from the ſame 
cauſe, namely, that unknown epidemical impreſ- 
ſion, which both produces the tertian, and may 
make it fall out upon another day. Moreover, it 
ſeems very probable, that even upon the. days 
which are free from the fits, there is a like diſpo- 
ſition, which is perhaps not capable of coming 
into action of itſelf, yet it may be excited by the 
acceſſion of other cauſes, and then it may renew] 
the fits by its own proper force, though the cauſes 
are abſent which firſt excited it into action; and 
this after the ſame manner as an intermitting fever 
cealing ſpontaneouſly, is renewed: again by the 
like cauſes, as we ſaid before. But there are 
many arguments in favour of this opinion: Thus 


great errors committed in the diet, not only 


produce more violent fits of a quartan, but alſo 
turn a ſimple quartan into a double or triplicate 
one, as we are taught from daily obſervations in 
practice. Autumnal fevers, in which the offend- 
ing matter is uſually more copious and ſtubborn, 
than can well be labored and expelled by the 

US fever 
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fever raiſed by nature much more frequently 
double their fits than vernal fevers, in which theſe 


reduplications are ſeldom obſerved: even from 


the ſame cauſe, ſuch fevers often exactly reſemble 
the nature of continual fevers, from the prolonga- 
tion and reduplication of the fits, as we ſaid be- 
fore at F$. 748. But in the mean time, as we have 
already obſerved, ſuch redoubled fevers retain the 
nature and diſpofition of their original fits; fo 
that a triplicate quartan conſiſts of three diſtinct 
quartans, a double tertian is compoſed of two 
diſtinct tertians, &c. 20 

From what has been hitherto ſaid, therefore, we 
may conclude, that the diſtinct and determinate 
characteriſtic, or primary morbid impreſſion of 
intermitting fevers, lies concealed in the nervous 


ſpirits, in the nerves themſelves, or in the com- 


mon origin of them both; and that this impref- 


ſion may be irritated by morbid humours collected 


together, ſo as to produce ſtronger and more vio- 
lent fits, and that it may be excited even into 
action by the ſame cauſes when dormant; yet 
that it does not always require a fomes or cot- 


lection of morbid humours, to be made in the 


interval betwixt the two fits, in order to put it 


Into action, but that-it is capable of renewing the 


fits by its own proper force. At the ſame time 
it alſo ſeems probable, that this impreſſion has 
the ſame diſpoſition to act upon the intermediate 


days betwixt the fits; and that by the acceſſion 


of other cauſes it may be reduced into action; 
and beſides this, it may likewiſe continue to act 
when thoſe cauſes are aboliſhed, £5 
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HHH E cure therefore requires us to make 
uſe of medicines which are aperient, 
ſaline, alcaline, aromatic, minerals, diluents, 
{oft oils, with heat, motion, fomentation, 
and frictions, applied at the time when the 
fit is off, or in the firſt ſtage when the fit is 
going to begin ($.749.) ED 


In the cure of intermitting fevers, the firſt | 
thing to be determined is what the patient's diet 
ought to bez but by the term diet we underſtand 
a due moderation of the ſix non-naturals ; the air, 
food and drink, fleep and vigitance, exerciſe and 
reft of body, paſſions of the mind, and ſuch things 
as ought either to be retained or expelled from 
the body *. Bur fince it appears from what has 
been ſaid before, that a cold air is injurious ta 
ſuch patients, and that the fever is thereby often 
renewed, after it is once allayed ; therefore it will 
be convenient to have the air of fuch a moderate 
warmth as is ufual in the ſpring time, which ma 
be eaſily procured even in the midſt of winter by 
the uſe of fires. But the food and drink ought 
do be ſuch as we have deſcribed before at $. £99, 
but with this difference, that for intermitting 

fevers the ſtronger ſorts of food and drink ought 
only to be given when the fever is perfectly off 
betwixt the two fits, when almoſt all the functions 
are reſtored to their healthy ftate: and this is to 
be more eſpecially obferved, as the interval is 
tonger betwixt the fits, eſpecially if it happens in 


.. _ whe 
2. Vide H. Boerh. Inflitut. 9.745. | : 
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the winter time, (fee §. 602. N* 5.) Moreover, 
as theſe fevers are ſometimes of long duration, 
more eſpecially quartans, it is highly neceſſary to 
keep up the patient's ſtrength, that, in the words 
of Celſus , Ut, quod diu ſuſtinendum eſt, corpus facile 
ſuſtineat. The body may be enabled eaſily to 
« ſupport what muſt be ſuſtained for a long time.“ 

Hence the reaſon is evident, why more nouriſh- 
ing food and drink is convenient in theſe than in 
continual fevers. But in the mean time all fat 
meats, every thing ſalted and dried in the ſmoke, 
and the like, ought to be avoided; as the body 
would be oppteſſed by the more crude chyle 
formed from thence; and as even from ſuch. 
foods taken in too great a quantity, a fever has 
been obſerved to be excited even in healthy bodies, 
(ſee F. 586. Ne 1.) At the ſame time care muſt 
be taken not to give food in theſe fevers about 
the time when a new fit is expected, for then 
moſt of the functions of the body being diſturbed 
or injured, we cannot expect a due aſſimilation or 
digeſtion of the nouriſhment taken in. This has been 
well obſerved by Hippocrates *, when he ſays, - 
Quoſcunque egrotantes non continenter febres detinent, 

ſed intermittentes prebendunt, bis poſt acceſſionem cibi | 
exhibendi; conjetlura fatia, ne guando à recenti 
alimento, ſed Jam concoctis cibis, febris ingruat. 
Whatever patients are ill of intermitting and not 
© of continual fevers, in ſuch, nouriſhment muſt 
be given after the acceſſion. of the fit, the eſti- 
mate being made as near as poſſible; left the 
© fever ſhould come on when the nouriſhment. 1s 
© lately taken in, inſtead of when it is perfectly 
concocted. Moderate exerciſe of body betwixt 
1 is | n 


b Celſ. Lib. III. cap. 15. pag. 145. 
© De Affectionibus, cap. 16. Charter, Tom, VII. pag. 637 
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the fits is of great uſe, becauſe thereby the aſſimi- 


lation of the ingeſted aliments, and the natural ex- 
cretions by ſtool, urine, and perſpiration, are 


_ happily promoted. Hence Celſus * orders in the 
cure of a quartan, after the patient has ſufficiently 


reſted, to walk the next day, to uſe exerciſe, in- 
unions, and ſtrong frictions; he even believed it 
would be uſeful, Daretur opera, ut in ipſam exerci- 
tationem tempus febris incurrat, fic enim ſæpe illa 
diſcutitur; for the patient to endeavour to let 
«the time of the fit fall within the time of the 


© exerciſe, for by that means the fit is often ſhook 


off.) But when the patient's weakneſs forbids 
exerciſe, he would have carriage made uſe of; 
but if that alſo. is not tolerable, he recommends 
frictions. Bur the ſleep ſhould be longer than 
uſual, that the body may be refreſhed by reſt after 
being fatigued and ſhook by the febrile paroxyſm. 
Bur that the paſſions of the mind ought to be mo- 
derate, is evident enough. 

Vernal intermitting fevers uſually. give way 
with eaſe, only to a due regimen-of the fix non- 
naturals, even without the aſſiſtance of other re- 
medies, as we are taught from daily obſervation. 
Hence alſo Sydenham * would have theſe fevers 
left to their own diſpoſition, unleſs the patient 
importunes the phyſician for medicines ; for he 
had never ſeen any patient periſh of a vernal i in- 
termittent; and therefore he rather chuſes to do 
nothing; and more eſpecially he condemns the 
uſe of evacuating medicines, ſince by theſe he 
had obſerved intermittent fevers rendered muck 
more obſtinate. 


2 Lib. III. cap. 15. pag. HP” 
' bed, l. cap. 5. pag. 103. . 
But 
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- But in autumnal intermittents medicines are 
more eſpecially neceſfary ; but then they are to be 
given at no'other time of the fit, than when the 
fever is off. Moreover, as the fit of every inter- 


mitting fever is diſtinguiſhed into three ſtages (ſee 
$. 749, 750, 751.) therefore a difference in the - 


cure is neceflary according to each of theſe. But 
in this aphoriſm we treat concerning thoſe medi- 
cines, which are convenient at the time when the 
fever is abſent; as alſo in the cold fit, or firſt ſtage 
of intermitting fevers. 1 
From what has been ſaid in the commentaries to 
§. 558, it is evident that a fever is an inſtrument 
of nature, whereby ſhe endeavours to ſeparate the 


impure from the pure parts of the humours; and 


that this is frequently excited, in order to expel 
from the body ſome foreign matrer repugnant to 
health, or elſe to change the blood into a new diſ- 
poſition ; and that therefore phyſicians of thegreat- 
eſt repute in practice are not always ſo much ſo- 
licitous about removing the fever, as in keeping 
it under a due moderation only, that it might 


neither be too languid, nor offer injury by too 


great violence. But all theſe particulars are like- 
_ wiſe true in an intermitting fever; and it there ap- 

peared that the moſt difficult and obſtinate diſeaſes 
have ſometimes been cured by intermitting fevers. 
When the moſt fluid parts of the blood have been 


diſſipated after ſummer heats, the bile being more 


acrid and redundant, and likewiſe more tenacious, 
is often collected and lodged about the præcordia; 


and then autumnal intermitting fevers uſually 


ſpread epidemically, by which, if rightly treated, 
the bilious corrupt humours are diſſol ved and ex- 
pelled, obſtructions of the viſcera are moſt happily 
opened, which derive their origin from a more 
thick and leſs pervious blood, till at length the 


moſt 
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moſt perfect ſtate of health is reſtored. But, on 
the contrary, it appears by many fatal inſtances, 
that ſuch fevers being unſkilfully ſuppreſſed by the 
Peruvian bark, before the material cauſe, which 
ought to be ſubdued and expelled, is removed, 
the patients have languiſhed, have acquired an ili 
ſtate of the ſolids and fluids, with the worſt ob- 
ſtructions of the abdominal viſcera, and even fre- 
quently have periſhed thereby. Sydenham * ob- 
ſerved an autumnal tertian invade epidemically at 
the ſame time with a continual fever, attended al- 
moſt with the like ſymptoms, and curable nearly 
in the ſame method; from whence he concludes, 
Febrim illam continuam intermittentium quaſi compen- 
dium quoddam eſſe, & é contra fingulos earum pa- 
roxy/mos compendium hujuſce videri; atque adeo diſ- 
crimen in hoc maxime verſari, quod continue concep- 
tam ſemel efferveſcentiam eodemque ſemper tenore per- 
ficerent , intermittentes autem pariitis vicibus ac di- 
vers temporibus eadem defungerentur; That this 
« continual fever was a fort of compendium of in- 
© termittents ; and, on the other hand, that each 
fir of the intermittents ſeems to be a compendi- 
um of the other continual fever; and therefore 
their chief difference ſeems to lie, in that the con- 
tinual fever runs thro' its courſe from the begin- 
ning to the end in one continual ſtrain; but that 
the intermittents perform the ſame thing at ſepa- 
rate ard different times.“ But this great phyſi- 
clan had learat by a careful attention to diſeaſes, 
that the continual fever itſelf molt happily ſubdu- 
ed its Own material cauſe; and therefore he rea- 
ſonably expected the ſame effect from intermitting 
fevers. But all this is confirmed from what has 
been ſaid before concerning the effects of a fever 
($ 587.) for it there appeared that the fever it- 


ſelf 
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ſelf produced an irritation of the ſtagnant humours, 
an intimate mixture of them all, and a concoction 
or ſubduing of the reſiſting matter, Sr. More- 
over it was proved at 5. 753, that an intermitting 
fever acts by reſolving and attenuating, while it 
runs through its ſtages, and that therefore it often 
frees the body from inveterate diſorders; as we 
ſaid at F. 754. TR? 
The beſt method of all therefore of curing theſe 
fevers, ſeems to be that which conſpires together 
with the fever itſelf, to reſolve what is concreted, 
to open the obſtructed veſſels, and by that means 
to reſtore the equable circulation of the humours 
through all the veſſels. It will be therefore uſeful 
for the patient to take ſuch things betwixt the fits 
when the fever is abſent, as are by phyſicians 


termed aperients from their effects; of which a va- 


riety may be choſe, according to the diverſity of 
the obſtacle, to be removed by the fever aſſiſted 
with theſe medicines. | But theſe remedies are uſed 
with ſo much greater efficacy in the body of the 
patient, as in the febrile paroxyſm next following; 


they will be more rapidly moved thro? all the vel- ' 


ſels. Hence alſo phyſicians commonly uſe motion; 
or exerciſe of body, with heat and fr ictions, at the 
time when the fever is off, that by increaſing the 
motion of the humours through the veſſels, the ef- 
ficacy of the remedies might be likewiſe increaſed: 
for the humours being diſſolved by ſaline, alcaline; 


and mineral medicines (ſee $. 135.) together 


with diluents (§. 134.) while all the emiſfaries 
are relaxed with fomentations and ſoft oily medi- 
eines, the body is thus diſpoſed to eaſily ſeparate 


and expel, by the febrile paroxyſm about to fol- 


low, the offending matter lodged in the body, for 
the removal of which the fever itſelf was intended 
by nature. But different remedies are convenient; 

Tu according 
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according to the different ſeaſon of the year, ape, 
and habit of the patient, epidemical conſtitution, 
Sc. For in the ſpring time, and in juvenile pati- 


ents, the hotter medicines muſt not be uſed. Au- 


tumnal fevers, on the other hand, more eſpecial- 


ly thoſe which are prolonged until the winter, re- 


quire warmer medicines, eſpecially if the patient's 


| ſtrength. is weakened by the diſeaſe, or if the body 


languiſhes by an advancing old age: for then the 
radix contrayerva, ſerpentaria Virginiana, ſaffron, 
and the like moſt penetrating aromatics, are of 
the greateſt uſe. In cold phlegmatic habits, alca- 
line falts are the beſt aperients, which yet are often 
injurious to warm and bilious people; and there- 


fore thoſe of the ſaline neutral kind are preferred, 
as nitre, ſal polychreſt. tartarus vitriolatus, &c. 


But if there are ſigns of a putrefaction to be 
feared (F. 85, 86.) medicines which are acid and 
oily, as ſpiritus nitri dulcis, juice of elder berries, 
currants, and the like, may be uſefuljof themſelves. 
Thus in ſuch epidemical intermitting fevers, as 
uſually ariſe in autumn after the ſummer heats, with 
a yellowiſh colour of the ſkin andeyes, and a yel- 
lowiſh red colour of the urine, with a weight and 
ſenſe of anguiſh about the precordia, indicating 
an obſtruction of the liver, with a bilious caco- 
chymy, emollient and diluent medicines are of the 
oreateſt uſe, ſuch as decoctions of dandelion, ſuc- 
cory, roots of viper's graſs, common graſs, Cc. 
mixed with ſal polychreſt. and honey, and drank 
plentifully when the fever is off; and afterwards 


being pur into a violent motion, throvgh all the 
veſſels by the febrile paroxyſm, they have moſt 


happily opened the obſtructions of the viicera, diſ- 
ſolved and rendered moveable the bilious matter, 


which at length has been expelled from the body 


either ſpontaneouſly, or by the uſe of a gentle vo- 
mit or purge. But 
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But although aperient and attenuating medicines 
ſeem to be generally of the greateſt uſe for the cure 
of intermitting fevers, yet there are caſes which 
ſometimes occur, where aſtringents and incraſſat- 
ing medicines,. with ſuch things as ſtrengthen the 
ſolid parts of the body, are rather needful. For 
in tender girls, and in people of a very weak ha- 
bit, all the humours are ſometimes ſo much diſſolv- 
ed by intermitting fevers, that they waſte with 
profuſe ſweats, not only in the end of the febrile 


fits, but allo at any other time, and eſpecially in 
their ſleep: and I have found the Engliſh more 


eſpecially inclined to thele ſweats, when they have 
been afflited with intermitting fevers. But it is 
evident enough, that attenuating and diluent me- 


dicines muſt be here prejudicial, ſince there is al- 
ready too great a weaknels of the ſolid parts, and 
too great a diſſolution of the humours. In this 


caſe the cortex Peruvianus, tamariſci, capparidis, 
with ſpices infuſed in rough red wine, afford a ve- 
ry good medicine: for intermitting fevers are ſel- 
dom cured in ſuch habits but by the Peruvian 
bark; or only reſpites are introduced, that the 
body may be ia the mean time ſtrengthened. 


Various remedies are enumerated in the materia 


medica, correſponding to the pumber of the pre- 


ſent aphoriſm, which act by opening the veſſels 
and attenuating the humours; and from whence 


fuck may be choſe, as are molt agreeable to the 
al of the diſeaſe, conſtitution of the patient, 
65 | 
But all theſe, though they are chiefly of uſe at 
the time when the patient is free from the fit, yet 
they may be ſcrviceable in the beginning of the fir 
itſelf, the ſymptoms of which we enumerated at 
8 749. For it there appeared, that this is the moſt 
dangerous ſtage of inter mitting fevers, becauſe the 
c SC fres 
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free motion of the blood is impeded through the 


extremities of the arteries, and becoming imper- 
vious it is accumulated about the right ſide of the 
heart and lungs. Such things therefore as at- 


tenuate and dilute the blood, relax and open the 


veſſels, will be then of the greateſt uſe, as we ſaid 
before at F. 625. But the more heating medi- 
cines, and ſuch as have a violent ſtimulus, are not 
to be uſed in this ſtage of the fever, for the rea- 


| ſons before given at F. 624; the uſe of theſe being 


ſafer betwixt the fits, when the fever is abſent. Ar 
the ſame time alſo it appears, that by the uſe of 
aperient, attenuating, diluent, and other medicines, 
while the fever is off, the humours and veſſels are 
ſo diſpoſed, that there is leſs danger from a ſtag- 
nation during the time of the cold fit; and after- 


wards thoſe parts of the humours which began 


to concrete together by ſtagnation, will be more 
ealily diſſolved again in the time of the hot fit of 
the fever. „ | 
This therefore ſeems to be the general method 
of curing intermitting fevers, namely, to procure 
a greater diſſolution of the humours betwixt the 
fits when the fever is off; by mild ſtimulating 
aromatics, exerciſe and frictions, to increaſe the 
motion of the humours through the veſſels ; and 
at the ſame time, that all the emunctories of the 
body may be ſet open, that ſuch parts of the 


morbid. humours may eſcape, as have been ſub- 


dued by the fever itſelf, and which are uſually ex- 
pelled various ways from the body. 
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Oreover, a purge or vomit is often 

uſeful to evacuate the redundant mor- 

bid humours in the firſt paſſages, - given long 
enough before the fit to have finiſhed the 
operation before it invades. That ſuch an 
evacuation is neceſſary to be made, is known 
from the diet, and from the preceding ſymp- 
toms and diſorders, a nauſea, vomiting, 
belching, diſtenſion or ſwelling, vapours from 
the ſtomach, a foulneſs of the tongue, fauces 
and palate ; e to food, bitterneſs of the 
mouth, vertigo with darkneſs; and after the 
operation of the purge or vomit is over, giving 


an oplate to allay the diſturbance before the 
WR invades, 


At frequent! 8 in intermittingfevers, that 
there is a collection of foul humours in the firſt 
paſſages, whether they pre- exiſted before the le- | 
ver, or aroſe from the food taken in during the 

time of the fever, and not well digeſted or changed 
by the humours, more eſpecially the bile collected 
in theſe paſſages during the fever. That ſuch a 
collection of foul humours ought to be removed, 
no one can doubt, ſince the lodgment of theſe 
here uſually deſtroys the whole appetite, and be- 
ing rendered much worſe by ſtagnating, may 
eſpecially produce a putrid diarrhœa or dyſentery. 
But fince vomits and purges are rather preju- 
dicial for intermitting fevers, unleſs ſuch a col- 
lection of foul humours is preſent, as we ſhall de- 
Clare hereafter at F. 761, therefore the Ro 
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mult attend to thoſe ſigns which denote, that ſuch 


humours are lodged ia the firſt paſſages. 

There may be reaſon to ſuſpect ſuch clogging 
humours, if the patient has indulged himſelf in a 
richer fort of diet, and eſpecially in fat, glu- 
tinous, or other food of difficult digeſtion. But 
the preceding diſeaſes which uſually afflict thoſe 
who are oppreſſed with ſuch foul kumours, will 
likewite confirm this in ſuch a patient. Some- 
times in epidemical intermitting fevers, they are 


generally obſerved to be of ſuch a nature, that 
corrupt bile fluctuates about the præcordia in all 


patients indifferently, which kind of fevers have 
been obſerved by Sydenham s, and then there can 
be no room to doubt of the uſefulneſs of a vomit 
or Purge, But when ſuch humours are lodged in 

t paſſages, they afford certain ſigns or ſymp- 
toms, whereby their, preſeace may be known; 
namely, a Dauſea, vomiting, belching, yapours. 
from the ſtomach, Sc. as we ſaid more at large 


when we treated of putrid humours in the ſirſt 
paſſages, at H. 8 3, and at 5. 042, where we treated. 
of nauſea in fevers. But there is more eſpecially 


uſed to attend at that time, anxiety and a trouble- 
ſome ſenſe of tightneſs about the præcordia; and 
even ſometimes the hypochondria are ſwelled and 


protuberant, which . Hippocrates * ranks among 
the figns of a future flux ſrom the bowels in fevers. 


But by what paſſages theſe accumulated humours 
may be moſt coaveniently diſcharged, the ſame 


ſymptoms likewiſe generally demonitrate : for the 


nauſea, vomiting, bitterneſs of the mouth, giddi- 
neſs, with a darkneſs of the ſight, Gc. rather in- 
dicate vomiting: an obtuſe pain of the loins, 

| 1 rumbling 


S Set. I. cap. 3. pag. 55. | 
* Aphor. 73. Sect. IV, Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 183, 
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rumbling noiſe, and flatus of the bowels, with a 
diſtenſion of the abdomen, denote that theſe hu- 
mours rather incline downward by ſtool. Hence 
HFippocrates obſerves (as we ſaid before upon ano- 
ther occaſion in the comment to F. 594. Ne 2.) 
Quibus febricitantibus autem anxietates ſunt, & oris 
ventriculi mor ſus, & ſputationes, vomitus fit : quibus 
vero rutius adſunt, flalus, ſtrepitus ventris, & ele- 
'vationes, his fit alvi exturbatio. That in thoſe 
< febrile patients who have anxiety with a pain in 
the upper orifice of the ſtomach and ſpitting, 

< vomiting enſues ; but in thoſe who have belch- 
* ings, flatus, with a noiſe and fwelling of the 
© abdomen, in theſe happens a flux from the 
* bowels.* But frequently theſe humours are ex- 
pelled both upwards and downwards at the fame 
time, for vomits given generally excite ftools; and 
Purges frequently excite vomiting, more eſpecially 
if ſuch foul humours are collected, as well in the 
ſtomach as in the inteſtines. But if in the begin- 

ning of the febrile paroxyſms, when a vomiting 
and nauſea generally attend (ſee 5. 749.) part of 
theſe humours are expelled, we may be then more 
certain that ſuch artificial evacuations muſt be in- 
fallibly uſeful. For as Hippocrates obſerves, In 
is, que medicamento fiunt, purgationibæs, talia er 
corpore educenda ſunt, qualia etiam ſponte prodeuntia 
juvat. ln thoſe evacuations which are made by 
« medicines, ſuch humours are to be diſcharged 

from the body as are found to be uſeful by 
* ſpontaneous diforders . . 
When therefore it appears from the ſigns before 
mentioned, that there is a redundant collection of hu- 
mours in the firſt paſſages, it ought to be removed 
| | a 


: Hippocrat. Aphor, 2. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom, IX. 
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as ſoon as poſſible; for as long as that continues, 


the loſs of appetite and ſickneſs of ſtomach will 


prevent the patients from taking due nouriſnment 
at the time when the fever is off, ſo as to recruit 


their ſtrength. But at what time a purging or 


vomiting medicine may be beſt taken, is not yet 


agreed on amongſt phyſicians. Sydenham * ſeems 


to have given them at the time when the fever 
was abſent, in ſuch a manner that the operation 
of the medicine might be over before the invaſion of 
the next fit. But it is indeed true, that he ſome- 
times gave a purge to looſen the bowels when the 
fever was preſent; but then he did not give it ſo 


much to expel the redundant humours from the 


firſt paſſages, as to diſturb the ordinary courſe 


of the febrile paroxyſms, concerning which we 
mall treat under the aphoriſm next following. 


But ſince during the time of the cold fit there 
is frequently a nauſea and vomiting attends, (ſee 
$. 749.) many have been of opinion, that then 
the morbific matter is very moveable, and might 
be therefore more eaſily expelled, if by an emetic 
given at this time, the ſpontaneous inclination to 
vomiting is promoted. Nor does this opinion 
ſeem in the leaſt unreaſonable, and the celebrated 
phyſician Alexander Thomſon * affures us, he has 
followed this method for twenty years with ſuc- 
ceſs. But he gave the emetic at the time when 
the firſt ſigns appeared of the approaching fit 


bur when the febrile cold was accompanied with a 


violent trembling without a nauſea, he then gave 
a vomit towards the beginning of the febrile heat, 
as ſoon as ever the patient began to perceive a 
ſickneſs at the ſtomach, But it is evident enough, 

Ax 1 | that 


* Epiſt. Reſponſ. 1. pag. 391. 
Medic. Eflays, Tom. IV. pag. 407. 
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that the medicines thus taken miſt be immedi- 
ately diſcharged again; and therefore a vomit thus 
given does not excite fo much diſturbance as if it 
was longer retained. This method ſeems to have 
been uſed by Aſclepiades *; for in a tertian fever 
on the third day after the e e namely, on 
the third day when the ſecond fit invaded, be 
ſays, that the bowels ought to be purged; and 
on the fifth day after the ſhivering, an evacua- 
tion is to be made by a vomit. But this method 
is alſo recommended by Celſus*, who indeſcribing 
the cure of the cold fit in fevers, in another place 
ſays, Igitur cum primum aliquis inborruit, & ex 
Horrore incaluit, dare ei oportet potui tepidam aquam 
ſubſalſam, & vomere eum cogere: nam fere talis 
horror ab bis oritur, que bilioſa in ſtomacho reſe- 
derunt. JIdem faciendum eft, fi-proximo quoque cir- 
cuitu que acceſſit : ſæpe enim ſic diſcutitur. There- 
fore when any one is firſt taken with a horror, 
and afterwards has begun to grow hot, to ſuch a 
patient warm water with a little ſalt ought to be 
given for a drink toexcite a vomit; for almoſt 
the ſame kind of horror ariſes in theſe patients, 
as proceeds from the bilious humours forced into 
the ſtomach. The ſame thing is to be done 
alſo, even if the hot fit is next coming on, for 
by this means it is often removed.“ But this 
method has more eſpecially pleaſed many, becauſe 
the febrile matter collected in the time betwixt 
the two fits, and from whence the renewal of the 
paroxy ſins is believed entirely to proceed, may be 
thus happily expelled, as it is all ready at hand. 
But from what has been faid at F. 757, it ſeems 
"oy probable, that the febrile fits do not always 


ariſe 
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ariſe from ſuch a collection of morbid humours, 


and therefore vomits in this reſpect are not always 
neceſſary in the fit itſelf; although it may per- 


haps be ſerviceable ſometimes by diſturbing the 
| febrile diſpoſition, which renews the paroxyſm by 


the diſturbance or tumults excited by rhe nerves, 
concerning which we ſhall immediately treat 
hereafter. LE ** 

But to promote the vomiting by the drinking of 
warm water, when it ſpontaneouſly ariſes in the 
time of the fit, can never be prejudicial, as thus 
the patient vomits with leſs trouble than if the 
ſtomach was empty; and at the ſame time all 


that is lodged in the ſtomach may be commodi- 
ouſly waſhed out. 


But ſince we are here treating of that caſe in 
which there is- a redundance of morbid humours 
collected in the firſt paſſages, manifeſting itſelf by 
its proper ſigns; it therefore ſeems ſafer to expel 
it by a vomit or purge before the fit comes on, 
rather than afflit the patient with the troubleſome 
operation of the medicine, and of the diſeaſe at the 


ſame time. | 


But a vomit or purge is uſually given at ſuch a 
time, that as near as poſſible it may exert its effects 


| juſt before the fit is about to happen; yet fo that 


the operation of the medicine may be over before 


the fit begins. For patients afflicted with inter- 


mitting fevers, generally find themſelves beſt when 
they have gone longeſt after a preceding fit, and 
therefore they will at that time be beſt able to bear 
the action of medicines. Even if any febrile mat- 
ter gradually accumulated renews the fits, there 
would then be a conſiderable quantity of that 
matter collected in the time juſt before the next fit 
is about to approach, which we might then reaſon- 
ably hope to expel by the medicine. N 

X 4 — 
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But ſince Sydenham learnt by careful attention 
to diſeaſes, (ior which reaſon his authority is 
eſteemed of the greateſt moment with all phyſi- 
cians) that the febrile motion is irritated both by 
purges and vomits, which even excite the fever 
when dormant, as we faid before at F. 757, there- 
fore it will be convenient after the operation of the 
medicing to ailay the tumult before the fever in- 
vades by giving an opiate. But ſo ſtrictly did 
Sydenham adhere to this method, that in diſeaſes 
where he ſuſpected the uſe of opiates, he never- 
theleſs gave them if a purging medicine had been 
uſed before . Now as the purges or vomits exert 
their effects ſooner or later, ſo they are taken at a 
larger or ſhorter interval of time, before the in- 
valion of the paroxyſm. Thus for example, ipe- 
cacuanha uſually excites a vomit in half an hour 
after it is taken, and finiſhes its operation in about 
two hours; but antimonial vomits often lie in the 
body for two hours before they operate. Purges 
uſually operate in fix or eight hours; but if they 
are taken in the form ot pills, they often lie a 
conſiderable time before they begin to diſſol ve and 
exert their action. Sf 

But fince ipecacuanha is ſufficient to expel the 
collected humours in this caſe by vomit, we may 

therefore very well neglect the more violent anti- 
monia! emetics, which excite much greater diſ- 
turbance in the body. But there are ſeveral forms 
both of purges and vomits, to be ſeen adapted to 
this purpoſe, in the materia medica of our author, 
1 to the number of the preſent apho- 


But 
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But ſo happy effects have theſe medicines ſome- 


times, that they not only expel the morbid hu- 
mours, but alſo prevent the future paroxyſms; 

and this more eſpecially 3 in vernal intermittents, in 
which Sydenham * affures us he made uſe of this 


method, Ante paroxyſmum negotio ſus defungi Palit. 


Præ ſertim fic guanlitalem mediocrem Hrupi de meconio 


vel cujuſvis narcotici, . poſt finitam emetici eperati- 


onem, exhiberet immediaiò ante paroxyſm inſuliu „ 


By giving the vomit ſo that it might finiſh its 
$ operation "before the beginning of the fit, and 
eſpecially if he gave a moderate quantity of ſy- 


8 
rupus de meconio, or ſome other narcotic after 
the operation of the emetic, immediately betore 
; | 


* the invaſio of the fit. 


But when the ſigns teach that the morbid hu- 
mours are not perfectly diſcharged by one vomit 
or purge, they may, and ought to be repeated 


with caution, as it is ſometimes required 1 in au- 


tumnal intermitting fevers, when there is a great 
quantity of more tenacious corrupt bile, In that 


caſe it 1s likewiſe frequently uſeful to premiſe the 


uſe of diluents and attenuants before the purga- 
tives, that by this means the humours being diſ- 
ſolved and rendered RY may be more eaſi- 
ly expelled. | 
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UT theſe vomiting and purging medi- 
cines are likewiſe both of them uſeful, 


inaſmuch as * ſtimulate and ſhake the 
whole body. 


But 
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But purges and vomits are not only uſeful, in- 
aſmuch as they evacuate; but alſo inaſmuch as 
they wonderfully ſtimulate and diſturb. the whole 
body, fo as to change the condition which at pre- 
ſent prevails throughout. For (from what has 
been ſaid at $. 757.) it ſeems probable that the 
latent diſpoſition which renews the fits of intermit- 
ting fevers at ſtated times, is ladgedin the nerves, 
ſpirits, or encephalon; but the action of moſt 
purges and vomits ſeems to conſiſt in wonderfully 
arritating the nerves diſperſed through the abdo- 
minal viſcera by their furpriſing ſtimulus, which 
is often very latent, and which ſeems principally 
to reſide in the volatile and ſpirituous part of ſuch 
remedies, Thus ſcammony, if it is negligently 
kept, loſes its cadaverous ſmell, and becomes in- 
active, without any loſs in its weight: and the 
ſame is alſo obſerved of rhubarb, and many more 
| purges. We likewiſe ſee that the regulus of anti- 
mony infuſed in wine fills it with an emetic vir- 
tue, though the ſmell, colour, and taſte of the 
wine coatinue unaltered, and the regulus appears 
to have loſt nothiag of its weight. The activity 
therefore of theſe medicines ſeems to conſiſt in a 
moſt ſubtile principle eſcaping almoſt all the ſenſes, 
and acting upon the molt ſubtile fluid in the hu- 
man body. This opinion is confirmed, inaſmuch 
as women who are extremely moveable in their 
nervous {yſtem, and hypochondriacal men whoare 
ſubject ro diſturbances of the ſpirits from the 
lighteſt cauſes, are uſed to be very badly affected 
by purges. and vomits, even at the time when 
ſuch medicines taken do not yet excite any ſuch' 
evacuations z to which evacuations otherwiſe, eſpe- 
cially if they were copious, theſe tumults excited 
might be aſcribed.. Moreover opium, which ſo 
eficacioully and certainly quiets diſturbances and 
inordi- 


it is vaniſhed, they are obſerved to produce very 


little or no effect. | 


Purging and vomiting. medicines therefore ſeem 


by their ſtimulus in ſome manner to change, leſſen 


or diſſipate that diſpoſition or impreſſion upon the 


ſpirits, from whence the fits of intermitting fevers - 
are renewed ; and therefore they are OY 
0 


uſed for this purpoſe, even though it does not 


plainly appear what this morbid impreſſion is, or 


what that change is, which happens in the body 
from the uſe of theſe remedies. We ſhall here- 
after ſee, when we come to treat of madneſs and 
epilepſies, that the ſtrongeſt vomits are ſometimes 


given by phyſicians, not ſo much to make an 
evacuation of offending humours, as by exciting . 


ſuch diſturbances to make an alteration in the la- 
tent cauſe of thoſe diſeaſes, or what ſtirs up thoſe 
diſeaſes into action when they are dormant. More- 


over by vomits, eſpecially the abdominal viſcera. 


preſſed by the violent concuſſion of the diaphragm 
and abdominal muſcles, frequently ſuffer adiſſolu- 
tion and expulſion of many obſtructing humours, 
which cauld not be otherwiſe obtained by different 
medicines. Hence Galen ; treating of a tertian 
fever ſays, Vomitus autem poſt cibum adeo utilis eſt 


ſane illis, quibus hec febris inveteraverit, ut multos 
norim ſtalim poſt vomitiones a febre eſſe prorſus libe- 
ratos; But vomiting is fo uſeful, at leaſt after 


s meals, to thoſe who have been a long time af- 
« fliced 


TF SeR. IV. cap. 3. pag. 227, & alibi ſepius. — * 
s Method. Med. ad Glaucon. Lib. I. cap. 11. Charter. 
Tom. X. pag. 356. ' 
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inordinate motions of the ſpirits, equally | all ays. 5 FEE 
the action of purge? and vomits, as.* Sydenham 
has obſerved z* even if purges are given after opi- 
um has been firit taken, and before the efficacy of 


” 
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flicted with this fever, that I have known many 
immediately freed from the fever after vomiting. 
But it is evident vomiting was not ſo uſeful roy | 
expelling the morbid collection of humours from 
the firſt paſſages, ſince Galen ſays, that the vomit - 
ing ought to be after meals; for as long as her is 
ſuch a collection of humours, there is no appetite 
to food, as we ſaid before under the precedingapho- 
nim. | ö 
But when purges and vomits are We 
this deſign, they may be alſo adminiſtered in the 
fit itſelf, or at ſuch an interval before it, as to act 
while the fit is on: and this ſeems to have been 
the caſe, when theſe medicines thus given have 
been found uſeful. Thus Sydenham * in autum- 
nal tertians gave whey of milk in which the leaves 
of ſage had been boiled, in order to excite ſweats, 
the patient being put to bed, and well covered, 
about four hours before the fit; and when the 
ſweats appeared, he gave two ſcruples of pil. coch. 
major. diſſolved in an ounce of a ſpirituous mix- 
ture, containing two drams of theriaca Androma- 
chi, which theriaca contains opium, by that means 
endeavouring to leſſen the evacuation to be made 
by the purges. Hence it is ſufficiently evident, 
that his deſign was not to purge by this medicine, 
but only, as indeed he expreſsly ſays, Binis illis 
contrariis ſudandi & dejiciendi motibus eodem tem- 
pore excilatis, paroxſymi proceſſum confunderet aique 
interturbaret; to diſturb and confound the courſe 
of the fit, by exciting at the ſame time thoſe 
two contrary motions of ſweating and purging.” 
But he affirms that he removed many autumnal in- 
termitting fevers by this method, and that he knew 
nothing better in that epidemical conſtitution of 


the diſeaſe. | 
8. 


* Sect. I. cap. 5. pag; 110, 111, 
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SE C T. Dec xl. 


Therwiſe theſe evacuating medicines 

(F. 759.) are prejudicial, as they weaken, 
exhauſt the moſt fluid juices, and diſturb the 
concoctions and digeſtions which are here 
more eſpecially neceſſary; and thus they either 
prolong the diſeaſe, or deſtroy the patient. 
The cold fit and fever in this caſe are often re- 
moved by a ſudorific medicine, when the pa- 
tient's body has been firſt filled ſome hours 
before the known time of the invaſion of the 
paroxyſm, with ſome diluent and moderately 
narcotic drink, and. then to excite a ſweat 


about an hour before the fever, and to conti- 


nue it until two hours are elapſed after the 


time of the beginning of the paroxyſm. 


Since therefore purges and vomits are found of 
ſo much uſe in the cure of intermitting fevers, 
partly by expelling the morbid humours collected 
in the firſt paſſages, and partly by their ſtimulus; 
therefore many phyſicians have been of opinion, 
that the uſe of them ought to be clofely continu- 
ed, if the fever does not ceaſe ; but the too fre- 
quent uſe of theſe medicines has been always ar- 
tended with the worft ſucceſs. For, as * Galen 
well obſerves, Purgantium omnium medicamentorum 
natura corporum, que purgantur, naturis contraria 
eſt, atque, ut quiſquam dixerit, lethalis & deleteria; 
* the nature of af purging medicines is contrary _ 
© to the nature of the parts of the body which they 

| | | ; 6 purge, 

1 In Commentariis in Hippocrat, de vigu acutor, Charter, 
Tom. XI. pag, 5. ; 
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© purge, and even one may pronounce them poi- 
* ſonous or fatal.” In like manner alſo Celfus * 


ſtrrictly cautions, Purgationes quoque, ut interdum 


neceſſariæ ſunt, fic, ubi freguentes ſunt, periculum 


 afferunt. . Aſueſcit enim non ali corpus, & ob hoc 


4 


infrmum erit; that as purges are ſometimes ne- 
< ceſſary, ſo, where they are frequently uſed, they 
* are dangerous: for the body is thereby brought 
< into a habit of not being nouriſhed, and will 
be therefore rendered infirm. by this means. 


Wben therefore thoſe ſigns attend, which denote 


redundancy of morbid humours in the firſt paſſages 


(fee F. 759.) after a purge or vomit given two 


or three times, they will be either perfectly remov- 


ed, or at leaſt greatly leſſened; and alſo if it has 


been tried once or twice in vain, what can be done 
by the ſtimulus of ſuch medicines (ſee §. 760.) it 
will then be proper to abſtain from the uſe of them. 
For the fever often continues, though there are no 
longer any foul humours in the firſt paſſages, and 


ſometimes the febrile impreſſion cannot be removed 


by theſe ſtimuli, ſee 5. 737. It will be therefore 


in vain to attempt to weaken the patient in ſuch a 
caſe by theſe remedies, ſince they diſſipate the moſt 
fluid parts of the humours, and diſturb the digeſti- 
on of the nouriſhment taken in; both which are 


fo abſolutely neceſſary ta enable the patient to ſup- 


port fevers of long continuance. But any one may 
be ſometimes deceived in examining what is ex- 
pelled from the body by the uſe of purges or vo- 
mits, as the humours frequently appear ill ſmell- 


* Ing, and perfectly corrupted. For it is evident 


from what was ſaid in the comment to F. 201, 
and 334, that ſuch humours do not always pre- 
exiſt in the body, as they appear upon being diſ- 


charged; bur, as the ancient phyſicians have taught, 


— . the 
* Lib. I. cap. 3. pag. 31; | 
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the healthy humours are firſt corrupted by the purg- 
ing medicine, and after wards expelled iu that 
corrupt ſtate. This Helmont learnt to his own 
2 when he was cured by the phyſicians of 
an itch, which he had contracted by imprudently 
putting on- the glove of a girl who had the ſame 
diſtemper, For after bleeding premiſed, they en- 
deavoured to prepare him for an expulſion of the 
morbid humours, which they fuppoſed to be lodg- 


ed in the body, by ſupplying him with a drink for 


three days, and afterwards they purged him with 
pills of fumitory. But he confeſſes, that he re- 


joiced when he ſaw a great quantity of fœtid hu- 


mours thus diſcharged : but the ſame purges were 
repeated three times, and with the ſame ſucceſs. 


But by ſuch evacuations Helmont found himſelf fo 
reduced inſtrength, though he was beforechearful 
and healthy, and ſe meck altered or emaciated in 
body, that his knees trembled, his voice became 
hoarſe, and all his ſtrength failed him. Yet his 
itch. continued the fame as at firſt. But he tells 


us, Quad pbarmaca purgantia non purgarent, aut 


nundarent, ſed putrefacerent. Quodgue vividam 
corporis ſubſtantiam liquaſſent, & in putrilaginem re- 
ſolviſſent; that he then underſtood: that purging 
* medicines do not depurate or cleanſe, ' but putre- 


< fy the humours; and that they 'diffolved the 


© healthy ſubſtance of the body with the humgurs 
into a putrid maſs.“ This unhappy method of 


curing the cutaneous diſeaſe, which he had con- 


tracted only by putting onaglove, occaſioned him 
to lay aſide his medicine and ſtudies till he be- 
lieved he knew better; and from that time Hel- 
mont having conceived an ill opinion of the phy- 
ſicians, ſtrenuouſly endeavdured to expoſe their er- 
| 8 ME . rors, 

1 De Febribus, cap. 5. Ne 10. pag. 756. 
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rors, and condemn the uſe of purges; concluding 
that it was no peccant humour which purges diſ- 
charged, ſed cruor, per virus pbarmaci mactatus, 
ejuſgue fatens cadaver, quod per anum ejicitur ; but 


blood diflolved by the power of the medicine, 


© ſo as to acquire a cadaverous fœtid ſmell, as it 
appeared to be diſcharged by ſtool *. | 
From this hiſtory at leaſt it is evident, what 
may be expected from the imprudent uſe of purges 
in the cure of intermitting fevers. _ 

But the juſtly condemned method of giving any 
evacuating medicines too often in intermitting fe- 


vers, is confirmed by the obſervations of Syden- 


ham. For even vernal tertians, which are in 
their own nature ſo ſalutary and eaſy to cure, he 
had known by this means prolonged even to the 


time that autumnal fevers are uſed to invade, till 


at length they had perfectly reduced the patient to 


the greateſt weakneſs, by the prolongation and re- 
duplication of the fits; and that even thoſe patients 


had fallen into a madneſs, who had departed from 


the method whereby the patient's ſtrength might 


be reſtored. In people advanced in years, he 


ſometimes obſerved it produce a fatal inflammation 
of the tonſilsꝰ, ſometimes a dropſy®, and ſometimes 
a diabetes. But he always obſerved the fever be- 
come worſe, and more obſtinate, after a too plen- 


tiful uſe of evacuating medicines. 


The cold fit and fever in this caſe are often re- 


moved by a ſudorific medicine, &c.] This is the 
third method of curing intermitting fevers; and it 
may be ſafely repeated, if the cure does not ſucceed 


at 


m In Capitulo Ræſpondet Author. Ne 4. pag. 420. 
= Sect. I. cap. 5. pag. 100. © 

© Tbid. pag. 122. | 

Ly Ibid. ag. 120. 5 
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at the firſt time. But (as we ſaid before at 5. 736.) 
every medicine which is able, in the firſt ſtage of 
the fever, namely, in the cold fit, to remove the 
firſt cauſe, the viſcidity of the arterial fluid, and 
perhaps likewiſe of the nervous juice (ſee 5. 755.) 
| ſeems likewiſe able to ſubdue the whole febrile pa- 
roxyſm, ſince the febrile heat with its concomitant 
ſymptoms never follow in intermitting fevers, un- 
leſs the cold fit has preceded. All the intentions 
of cure therefore depend upon giving ſuch medi- 
cines when the fever is abſent, as diſſolve and at- 
tenuate the humours, open the veſſels, and intro- 
duce ſuch a moderate warmth throughout the pa- 
tient's whole body, at the time when the future 
paroxyſm is expected,” as will prevent the febrile 
cold by the heat uniformly increaſed throughout 
the whole body, with a mild ſwear, excited by gentle 
aromatic and warming medicines, moderately in- 
creaſing the motion of the humours through the 
veſſels. A decoction therefore of the five open- 
ing roots, an infuſion of the woods of ſanders, ſaſ- 
ſafras, balm, citron-peels, the four larger and 
leſſer warm ſeeds, &c. drank to the quantity of an 
ounce or two every hour berwixt the fits when the 
fever is off, will fill the body with a thin aroma- 
tic liquor. And ſometimes to theſe are added a 
mixture of the ſalt of wormwood, or of the car- - 
duus benedictus, Sc. elixir proprieratis, diſtilled 
aromatic waters, and the like; of which half an 
ounce may be taken every, or every other hour, 
drinking afterwards an aromatic infuſion or de- 
coction. To ſuch mixtures it is uſual to add a 
ſmall quantity of opium, not ſo much as to occa- 
ſion ſleepineſs, but rather in fo fmall a doſe, and 
at repeated times, as to allay the diſturbances of 
the ſpirits of the nerves, and prevent that change 
of them, whatever it may be, that is uled to at- 
Vol HE 3 > » 0d 
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tend in the time of the cold fit. But theſe aroma- 
tic drinks are to be given ſtronger, or more dilute, 
according to the age and habit of the patient, with 
the ſeaſon of the year, country, Cc. and in the 
materia medica correſponding to the number of 
this aphoriſm, may be ſeen ſpecimens of theſe 
kinds of medicines. But two or three hours be- 
fore the known time of the approaching fit, the 
patient ſhould be ſeated before a large fire well 
eovered with cloaths: it will be alſo of uſe, if the 
patient's feet be at the ſame time immerged in hot 
water. Others rather chuſe to have the patient 
well covered up with cloaths in the bed, then the 

medicines before recommended may be given eve- 
ry quarter of an hour; whence the patient begins 
to grow hot, and frequently runs down with 
ſweat. But this method is to be continued, until 
two hours are elapſed after the time of the begin- 
ning of the fit; and thus the hot fit of the fever is 
frequently prevented, or removed; otherwiſe the 
fame method is to be repeated upon the following 
days, till the fever is cured. This method ſeldom 
fails in tertian fevers; and even ſometimes quar- 
bans have been thus cured, Nor is it any objection 
to this, what we obſerved at & 624, in treating 
of the cold fit of a fever, namely, that medicines 

powertully ſtimulating are injurious, as they often 
excite an incurable inflammation-: for the ſpices 
here are drunk diluted with a large quantity of 
water, and the humours are thus attenuated and 
thinned by theſe remedies in the interval when the 
fever is off; and the veſſels are ſo opened, that 
there is no reaſon to fear any danger from thence. 

Moreover, all theſe are not taken in the cold fit; 
and yet that fit is uſually prevented by theſe reme- 
dies. But when the cold fit begins to invade, and 
the fever being more ſtubborn does not yield im- 
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mediately to this method, we abſtain from the uſe 
of ſuch as are ſtimulating and heating, and exhibit 


only a more dilute aromatic infuſion. 


Bat it is evident from what was ſaid at $. 766, 
that Celſus made uſe of the ſame method, by or- 


dering the patient into the warm bath about the 


time of the cold fit; nor would he have that me- 


thod be laid aſide, even though the cold fit ſhould 
return, but on the contrary he would have it 
firmly perſiſted in: and if after ſome fits the 


bath appeared of no uſe, he gave garlic or hot 
water with pepper, that by the taking of theſe a 
heat might be excited to drive or keep off the 
cold fit. He alſo adviſes © the patient to be well 
covered and aſſiſted by friftions, warm fomenta- 
tions and the like, applied to the whole body, 
before the cold fit can approach. 

But ſo uſeful did this method ſeem to Syden- 


ham , that he aſſures us, he had not experienced 
any better for the cure of autumnal tertians, at 
leaſt thoſe of the epidemical conſtitution which 


he deſcribes. For although as we ſaid under the 
preceding aphoriſm, he gave pil. cochiæ to the 
patient in a ſweat, in order to diſturb the ordinary 
courſe of the fit, yet his prineipal hopes ſeem to 
be placed in exciting and continuing ſweats, until 


ſome hours are relapſed beyond the uſual time of 


the fit., Even he orders the pil.. cochiz to be 


omitted in double tertians, and would have the 
cure attempted by ſudorifics only *, And in ano- 
ther place, to poor people whoſe circumſtances 
would not admit of a long courſe of medicines, . 


0, | Lo 


r Celſus, Lib. III. cap. 13. pag. 142, 
s Sed. I. cap. 5. pag: 111. 

t Tbidem. | | 

* Epiſtola Reſponſ. 1. pag. 391. 
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Fe only gave the radix ſerpentaria virginiana, 
which abounds with a penetrating ſpicineſs, in wine 
about two hours before the fit, and ordered them 
to ſweat three or four hours well covered up with 
cloaths; and the ſame he would likewiſe have re- 
peated twice more at the approach of the fit of a 
vernal tertian. 

But when tertian and quotidian fevers are yet 
recent, and upon the brink of turning continual, 
having as yet not put on any certain period, he 
then cautions”, that to attempt the cure by ſudo- 

rifics is dangerous; ſince by a more profuſe ſwear 
theſe fevers 1 may be very eaſily changed into con- 
tinual ones, not without danger to the patient 
as we faid before upon another occaſion, in the 
comment to F. 752. 
But when the patient's blood is agrucally of a 
very looſe or broken texture, or if by long conti- 
nued and violent intermitting fevers he is much 
inclined to weakening ſweats (lee $. 753.)- then 
certainly this method muſt not be follow'd; al- 
though, except in theſe two caſes, it is otherwiſe 
found very ſucceſsful. 


8 DCCLXIL 


ENCE alfo blood-jettingi in theſe fevers 
is in :tfelf generally prejudicial, other- 
wiſe it may be of ſervice by accident or in 


ſome caſes, as may be likewife a thin and 
ſtrict diet. 


Since blogs letting is ſo efficacious a remedy in 
quieting the too great violence of a fever, as we 
taid before, many phyſicians have becn likewiſe 


* Tbid, pag. 374. 
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of opinion, that it may be of great uſe in the cure 
of intermitting fevers; and even ſome-have be- 


lieved, that theſe fevers might be removed only 


by repeated blood-letting. "Bur ſince it was de- 
monſtrated under the preceding aphoriſm, that all 
evacuations if violent and repeated, are prejudicial 
becauſe they weaken, ſo the ſame is true likewiſe 
of blood-letting. But purges in autumaal inter- 
mitteats are not fo prejudicial, unleſs they are too 
often repeated, according to the obſervation of 
Sydenham*; but veneſection he aſſures us he had 
learnt from frequent obſervation to be always 
miſchievous, Nifi eodem idiu chirurgi gladiolus, 


quo denam pertundit, ipſam etiam febrim confo- 


diat. * Unleſs the ſurgeon kills the fever at 
the ſame time, and by the ſame inſtrument with 
* which he wounds the vein.* For in ftrong and 
otherwiſe healthy peo le, he had oblerved theſe 
fevers continue longer and more inflexible after 
blood Jetting z and in old peop le he obſerves, that 
death itſelf has frequently followed from this eva- 
cuation. But he obſerves blood- letting as being 
the moſt miſchievous of all, to thoſe afflicted with 
quartan fevers. Yet it may indeed be of ſervice 


by accident, as when, for example, in a juvenile 


plethoric perſon, and eſpecially in the ſpring time, 
therezis danger leſt the blood, being rarefied during 
the heat, ſhould burſt the veſſels already too full, 
or when a violent pain of the head attends from 
the lame cauſe: but then blood letting does not 
properly conduce ta the cure of the intermitting 
fever itſelf, but it only prevents thoſe bad con- 
ſequences which ate feared from the too great 
quantity and rarefaction of blood. Thus alto if a 
vomit is neceſſary, bleeding is ſometimes pre- 
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miſed, leſt the veſſels over diſtended with blood 
in vomiting, ſhould be burſt by the violent ſtrain- 
ings. Hence even Sydenham himſelf, who in 


other caſes ſo much condemns blood-letting, yet 


orders it in vernal tertians on the day when the 
fever is off, when the patient 1s in the flower of 


his age, and of a ſanguine habit; and when that 


was performed, he gave a vomit ſome hours after. 
It is therefore evident what good is to be expected 
from blood-letting in the cure of intermitting 
fevers. Ne | 

much abſtinence from foods, or the uſe of ſuch 
only as are the lighteſt and abound with the leaſt 
nouriſhment, muſt be equally prejudicial in theſe 


fevers. For as they are frequently of long con- 


tinuance, more efpecially quartans, 1d agendum, 
ut, quod diu ſuſtinendum eſt, corpus facile ſuſtineat. 
* 'Endeavours muſt be uſed to enable the body 
© to ſuſtain with eaſe, that which it muſt ſupport 
for a long time,“ as Celſus expreſſes it. For 
it is ſufficient in this caſe to avoid foods which 
have been hardened by faſting, or drying in the 
air by ſmoak, or other hard aliments of difficult 


digeſtion; and at the ſame time to take care to 


avoid eating about the time when the fit is ex- 
pected; for as we ſaid before at F. 758. from 
Hipporeates, Poſt acceſſionem cibi eubibendi, con- 
jedtura fadlo, ne quando a recenti alimento, ſed jam 
concoftis cibis, febris ingruat. Food is to be 
* given after the acceſſion, as near as can be com- 


* puted, leſt the fever ſhould come on while the 


* aliment is crude or before it is concocted.“ This 
method of curing intermitting fevers by a thin 
and ſtrict diet, ſeems to have been put in practice 


by 


7 Celf. Lib. III. cap. 15. pag. 145. 


Bur a thin and ſtrict diet, which preſcribes too 
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by the ancient phyſicians. For thus Celſus * ad- 
viſes in a quartan, which he knew to be of flow 
termination, that if it does nor go off on the firſt 
days, he would have the patient drink warm 
water only upon the firſt day after the fever ; 
and for thetwonext days not to drink, even water, 
if it can be avoided; after the ſecond fit he allows 
only a ſmall quantity of food with a little wine, 
and then upon the intermediate or free days be- 
tween the ſecond and third fit, he gives warm 
water only, and orders abftinence from every thing 
elſe; in which method he would have the patient 
continue until the fourteenth day; and thus ſays 
he, Ac fic proximum eft, ut quies tot dierum, & ab- 


ſtinentia cum ceteris, guæ præcipiuntur, febrim tol- 


lant. It is probable that by reſt for ſo many 
days with abſtinence and other remedies pre- 
« ſcribed, the fever may be removed.“ But if the 
fever continues ſtill, he would have another me- 
thod of cure undertaken; and orders the patient 
to uſe as much and as ſtrong food with wine, as 
he can bear. | 
I have ſeveral times ſeen the cure of a quartan 
attempted by ſevere abſtinerce, but always with 
ill ſucceſs; and the wiſe Hippocrates * obſerves (as 
we ſaid before upon another occaſion in the com- 
ment to FH. 602. Ne 1.) that a thin and exquiſite 
diet is always dangerous in diſeaſes of Jong canti- 
nuance ? and that errors thus committed, are much 
worſe than thoſe which ariſe from a too plentiful 
diet; even in healthy people ſuch a thin diet is 
not without danger. But in the fits themſelves he 
orders the food to be diminiſhed *, c. Hence 
| 4 | Fo 


z Ibidem. ; 
* Aphor. 4. & 5. Sect. I. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 9, Il, 
* Aphor. 11, Sect. I. ibid, Pag. 15. 
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it would ſeem, that we may conclude for certain, 
that a too thin and ſtrict diet is not ſafe, even in 
the beginning of a quartan. Much leſs can we 
approve of the method uſed by Heraclides of Ta- 
rentum ©, who tells us, Qui in quartana ducendam 


. alvum, deinde abſtinendum in ſeptimum diem dixit. 


That in a quartan a purge is to be given, and 
* afterwards abſtinence to be enjoined to the ſeventh 
day: for as Celſus well obſerves, Qued ut ſuſti- 


nere aliquis peſſit, ramen etiam febre liberatus vix 


refectioni valebit; adeo, ft febris ſæpius acceſſerit, 
conſidet. lt is hardly in the power of any one ta 
* {ſupport purging without nouriſhment, even with- 
cout a fever; and therefore if the fever invades, 
the patient muſt of neceſſity link under it by this 
* means.* But the unhappy ſucceis of this method, 
is proved by many inſtances in medical hiſtory, 


Thus a young man of a bilious habit by long faſt- 


ing, is obſerved by Hollerius , to have periſhed 
with faintings in a violent fit of an intermit- 
ting tertian; and the ſame thing is likewiſe 


teſtified to have happened to others.  Tulpius © 


in his obſervations afirms, that ſuch an ab- 


ſtinence had proved fatal to many in quartan 
fevers. : ie 


'S'E.C T,  DCCESUL - 


\ "HEN the fever is in its ſecond ſtage 


or hot fit (F. 750.) watery medicines 
actually warm, and mixed with ſubacids, 


aperients, and nitrous medicines, or decottt- 


Ons 


© Celf. Lib. III. cap 15. pag. 148. 
In Coac. Hippoc. pag. 179. 
* Obſerv. Medic. Lib. III. cap. 53. pag. 271, 272, 
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ons of ſuccory, with the like mild vegetable 
aperients, are chiefly indicated; and the pa- 


tient ſhould likewiſe then be kept moderately 
warm and at reſt. | | 


We have hitherto treated of thoſe medicines 
which are chiefly uſeful either in the cold fit, or 
when the fever is off; it now remains for us to 
ſce what is neceſſary to be done in the other ſtages 
of an intermitting fever. But the preſent apho- 
riſm treats of what is convenient during the hot fit 
of the fever. | 

It appears evident from what was faid at 5. 750, - 
that in this ſtage the motion of the humours is in- 
creaſed through the veſſels; as we are taught from 
the pulſe being larger, ſtronger, and at the ſame 
time ſufficiently quick, and attended with an in- 
creaſed heat, from the greater attrition of the fluid 
parts againſt each other, againſt the veſſels, and 
of the veſſels againſt them (ſee F. 675.) Here 
therefore all thoſe conſequences are to be feared, 
which ariſe from an increaſed quickneſs of the cir- 
culation (ſee F. 100.) and ſuch as owe their origin 
to an increaſed heat (ſee F. 689.) But in the 
mean time as intermitting fevers entirely ceaſe for 
a while, theſe bad conſequences are not to be 
feared in any great degree from the heat and in- 
creaſed velocity of the circulation, which ceaſe 
after a few hours; and even frequently the circu- 
lation is more languid, and the body appears 
colder when the fit is off, than what is naturally 
to be obſerved in a healthy body. For this reaſon, 
though ſo great a degree of heat is obſerved in 
this ſtage of an intermitting fever, as would be 
yery dangerous in continual fevers, and require 
to be treated with bleeding, clyſters, and other 
weakening medicines capable of reſtraining the too 


great 


- 


great violence of a fever (ſee 5. 610.) yet there 
is ſeldom occaſion for theſe in the preſent caſe, 
except in patients very plethoric ; and therefore 
we generally abſtain from the uſe of them, becauſe 


it was proved under the preceding aphoriſms, that 


the like remedies often prove miſchievous in the 
cure of intermitting fevers. 

It is therefore ſufficient for the patient to take 
ſuch warm watery liquors as may prevent or re- 
move the increaſed coheſion of the humours, from 
the greater heat and quickneſs of the circulation, by 
diluting and attenuating them: to theſe are added 
ſubacids, which reſiſt putretaction to be feared from 


the ſame cauſes ; and which at the ſame time hap- 


pily relieve the troubleſome thirſt. Decoctions of 
tuccory, and the like bitter, aromatic, and cool- 
ing, lacteſcent plants are alſo recommended; con- 
cerning the efficacy of which in reſolving the fe- 

brile viſcid, we treated of before, at $. 614. 
Hence decoctions of barley, oats, vipers graſs, 
roots of common graſs, and the like obtunding and 


mild aperient ſubſtances, with the addition of 


nitre, citron juice, jelly of elder berries, currants, 
and the like, are extremely uſeful ; of which kind 
many more medicines are enumerated in our au- 
thor's materia medica, at the number correſpond- 
ing toy. 640, and adapted to thirſt in fevers. 

But that reſt is here convenient, appears from 
What was ſaid before at F. 105; and it is alſo in- 
. dicated by the pain of the head and limbs ($. 750.) 
which uſualiy attends the febrile heat: but as ſuch 
patients have at that time a troubleſome heat, it 
would be imprudent to increaſe the heat by a 
weight of bed-cloaths or the exhibition of heating 
medicines ; but thoſe things ought rather to be 
gradually removed with which the patient was co- 
yered during the time of the cold fit; taking care 


0 
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to keep the patient always in a moderate warmth, 
that the cold air may not come ſuddenly to the 
heated body, and to prevent plentiful drinking of 
cold liquors, which is a thing often earneſtly de- 
ſired, when the patient is uneaſy under the febrile 
heat. | | 


S ECT. DecLXIV. 


\ X T HEN the paroxyſm terminates by a 

crifis (F. 751.) it will be proper to eva- 
cuate the matter by urine and ſweat, by tempe- 
rate decoctions, vi nous ptiſans, and fleſh broths; 
and in ſuch a manner as not to expreſs, or force 
theſe by the efficacy of heat, medicines, or 
weight of bed - cloaths, but to promote them 
moderately and for a long time, by increaſing 
the quantity of their vehicle. 


The laſt ſtage of the intermitting fever, is when 
the fit terminates by a profuſe ſweat, and com- 
monly with a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms, as 
was ſaid at §. 751; and then alſo the urine has 
commonly a thick lateritious ſediment. But as 


| _ the patients perceive conſiderable relief upon the 


appearance of this ſweat, which then ſoon puts 
an end to the febrile paroxyſm, therefore phy- 
ſicians will have this evacuation not only indulged, 
but even promoted, as being of opinion, that the 
febrile matter may be moſt commodiouſly eva- 
cuated this way from the body; and even ſome 
have thought that by increaſing theſe ſweats, the 
matter might be expelled, which remaining in the 
body would renew the ſubſequent fits. It ſeems 

indeed very probable, that by theſe ſweats are eva- 
cuated from the body ſuch parts ef the humours, 


which 
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which by, and during the fever, degenerate from 
their healthy ſtate, and therefore this ſweat is al- 
ways uſeful; but yet it is not always convenient 
to increaſe its quantity by art. For although 
ſome may believe, that by theſe ſweats is expelled 
part of the cauſe from whence the fits are renewed, 
yet ſuch a one cannot be certain, that the remain- 
ing part of the ſame cauſe is at that time diſ- 

ofed to be likewiſe evacuated ; and therefore in- 
creaſing theſe ſweats may be prejudicial, by waſt- 
ing the molt fluid parts of the humours. Syden- 
ham has indeed obſerved, that vernal intermit- 
ting fevers, eſpecially quotidians, have been cured 
by diaphoretics, which promote a ſweat in the end 
of the fit, the patient in the mean time being well 
covered with bed-cloaths ; and he even orders the 
patients to continue in theſe ſweats, as long as their 
ſtrength will permit. But he obſerves in the 
ſame place, that this method does not ſucceed in 
autumnal intermittents; and a little before he de- 
 clares, that theſe vernal fevers not only go off 
ſpontaneouſly, but are likewiſe happily removed 

by various methods tried. Hence it is evident, 


that from this obſervation we cannot conclude an 


artificial raiſing of a ſwear, to be uſeful in the 
end of the febrile paroxyſm ; more eſpecially if 
we conlider what is ſaid to this purpoſe in other 
parts of the ſame author. For in treating of au- 
tumnal epidemic fevers *, he ſays, that the ſweat 
which appears in this diſeaſe, when the reſtleſſneſs 
goes off and the other ſymptoms immediately diſ- 
appear, ought indeed to be a little indu'ged ; and 
yet that it is found upon experience, that if this 
ſweat in the end of the fit is increaſed beyond its 


proper 
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proper bounds, it will be in danger of changing 


an intermitting into a coptinual fever. The like 


he has alſo in another place 


From all this therefore it - Pi we may con- 


clude, that the fit of an intermitting fever conſtant] 


terminates with a ſweat, which ought rather to be 
indulged, and even promoted by ſuch things as 
reſtore to the blood thoſe juices which are diſſi- 
pated by ſweats: as when a ptifan with wine or 
fleſh broth, mixed with juice of citrons or oranges, 


_ ſupply the matter exhauſted by ſweat, and at the 


ſame time recruit the patient's ſtrength, weakened 


by the fever; and afterwards by the ſleep which 


generally follows ſuch light and thin nouriſhment, 


is moſt equally diſtributed throughout every part. 


Bur it is a very doubtful, and frequently a perni- 
cious practice, to force theſe ſweats by the power 


of heat, the weight of bed-cloaths, or by heating 


ſudorific medicines... But the appearance is beſt 
when ſuch a ſweat is diſcharged but moderately, 


and for a long time together, or rather if the 
inſenſible perſpiration only is increaſed inſtead of 


a profuſe ſweat. 


LF © T. Deen 


Oreover, the urgent ſymptoms attend- 
ing, are to be relieved, agreeable to 
the directions given before for acute fevers 


(§. 617, to 726.) 


We have already treated of the ſymptoms which 


uſually attend fevers in the aphoriſms here cited in 


the text, from whence the cure of them 'may be 


therefore 
* De Podagra, pag. 565. 
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therefore derived. But then, as we ſaid before at 
$. 620, in the cure of febrile ſymptoms, a regard 
muſt always he had to the cauſe and ſtage of the 
diſeaſe itſelf, upon which thoſe ſymptoms are at- 
tendants: whichcautionis therefore to be obſerved 
likewiſe in the cure of the ſymptoms of intermit—- 
ting fevers. Thus it appears from what has been 
already ſaid, for inſtance, that a too frequent uſe of 
blood-letting, vomits, and purges is prejudicial 
for intermitting fevers; and that therefore if ſome 
ſymptoms ſeem to require theſe evacuations, yet 
they ought not to be uſed ſo liberally as they com- 
monly are in other caſes. Thus, as we obſerved 
before, at F. 751, and 757, in a certain epide- 
mica] conſtitution, the patients were taken perfectly 
with the ſame ſymptoms in the fit of the intermit- 
ting fever, as if they were taken with an apoplexy. 
But although the removal of this ſymptom ſeemed 
to require great evacuations, yet Sydenham ab- 
ſtained from the uſe of them, as he knew them to 
be perfectly againſt the original cauſe of the ſymp- 
tom, namely, the intermitting fever. Thus alſo 
when intermitting fevers of long continuance were 
followed with a dropſy, he did not attempt the 
cure by purges, as long as the fever attended, but 

waited till that was perfectly gone off; or if the 
cure of this ſymptom could not well be deferred ſo 


long, he treated it with bitters, aromatics, and 
lixivial ſalts infuſed together in wine *. Thus al- 


ſo in the madneſs which ſometimes follows inter- 
mitting fevers of longcontinuance, eſpecially quar- 


tans, he abſtained from all evacuating medicines, - 


which are uſeful only in the other kinds of mad- 
- neſs ; having recourſe in this caſe merely to a re- 


ſtorative 


1 Epiſt. Reſponſ. 1. pag. 387. 
* Idem SeR. I. cap. 5. pag. 120. 
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| ſtorative diet, generous drinks, and cordial medi- 


eines !. 
. DCCLXVI. 
FT ER the fever is removed, the pa- | 


tient is to be recruited: by a reſtorative 
diet, and corroborating medicines; and when 
his ſtrength is increaſed, he is to be purged 
ſeveral times by tool. | 


It was faid in the comment to $. 757, that af- 
ter intermitting fevers are removed, there ſtill re- 


mains for a long time that latent difpoſition, which 


by the acceſſion of another cauſe, as cold, indigeſta- 


ble food, paſſions of the mind, &c. is put into 


action again, ſo as to cauſe a return of the fits: 
and therefore when the fever is removed, there 
fill remains ſomething more to be done to prevent 
its return; and likewiſe to reſtore and correct ſuch 


alterations as have been made by the preceding fe- 


ver, deviating from the laws of health. But in 
vernal intermittents, which are uſually of ſhort 
duration, and terminate almoſt 3 
while the warmth of the air likewiſe is daily in- 
ereaſing, there is no great attention required to 
prevent their returns: but in autumnal intermit- 
tents, more eſpecially thoſe which invade epide- 
mically, greater caution is neceſſary. For theſe 
laſt are much more obſtinate, weaken the patient 
more, and are in greater danger of returning from 
the increaſing coldneſs and inclemencies of the 
weather. 
The diet ſhould be therefore ſuch as contains 
nothing but what is eaſy of digeſtion, and contains 
| a great 
[ Idem ibidem, pag. 123, 124. 
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a great quantity of nutritious matter. Fleſh broths, 


new laid eggs, the fleſh of young animals roaſted, 
tender river fiſh baked, with the-addition of the 
Juice of citrons or oranges, bread well fermented 


or twice baked, as the ruſk with milk, are the 


chief. The drink ſhould be ſmall in quantity, 
but rick or ſtrong. At the ſame time care muſt 
be taken not to let the patient eat too much at 
once of ſuch aliments, though they may be eaſy of 
digeſtion, eſpecially as ſuch patients are often ve- 
ry voracious: after the cure of theſe fevers. For by 
the ſweats following after each paroxyſm, and the 
other evacuations made either ſpontaneouſly, or 
by art, much of the heaichy humours are deſtroy- 
ed, and the ſolid parts at the ſame time are great- 
ly weakened ; as we demonſtrated before at d. 7533 
and therefore the two cauſes will be weak or defi- 
cient, upon which depends the aſſimilation of the 
ingeſted aliments into the nature of healthy animal 
fluids, namely, a due quantity of ſound juices, and 
a a due force of the ſolids upon the fluids, as we de- 
monſtrated at $. 23. Ne 1. It is therefore evident, 
that unleſs theſe cautions are obſerved in the diet, 


from the food being either of difficult digeſtion, 
or from the beſt food being taken in too great 


quantities at once, crudities may be formed, and a 
ſpontaneous degeneration may be expected of what 


is taken in, either into an acid, putrid, glutinous, 


or other morbid matter; from whence not only a 
return of che fever may be feared, but alſo the ori- 
gin of chronical diſeaſes may proceed from the ſame 


effects; as will be demonſtrated hereafter at 


— 


$. 1050. | 
The ſleep is to be longer than uſual, and exer- 
ciſe of body, if the ſtrength will permit, will be 
likewiſe of great uſe; bur if great weakneſs for- 
bi ids, its deficiency m be ſupplied by riding in a 
chariot, 
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chariot, or other carriage: the cold is to be care- 
fully avoided, the efficacy of which in exciting fe- 
vers again, when they have been ſuppreſſed, we 
demonſtrated in the comment to 8 757. 

But ſuch medicines are principaliy recommend- 
ed, as corroborate the weakened folid parts, excite 
the ſtomach by the agreeable ſpicineſs, when it is 
in a languiſhing condition, and defend the whole 
body againſt the cold of the air. But ſince there 
is frequently a corrupt bile attends in autumnal in- 


| termitting fevers, and which ſometimes is dif- 
charged ſpontaneouſly, but oftener by art either 


upward or downward ; therefore there is com- 
monly a deficiency in the due quantity of good 


bile after thoſe fevers are cured, though at the 
| fame time this juice is demonſtrated by phyſiology 


to be of the greateſt uſe and importance towards 
chylification and nutrition. For this reaſon there- 
fore it will be neceſſary to add corroborating and 
ſpicy medicines to ſuch things as caa ſupply the 
deficiency of the bile, namely, bitters, which have 
been recommended for this purpoſe from all ages, 


as wormwood, the leſſer centaury, roots of elicam- 


pane, gentian, myrrh, Sc. From all which, with 
cinnamon, Winter's bark, citron, or orange peels, 
Sc. medicinal wines are\ prepared; of which two 


or three ounces may be laken three times every 


day upon an empty ſtomach, ſo as to very well 
anſwer this indication, That kind of theriaca 
called diateſſaron from the number of its ingredi- 


ents, mixed and reduced into the form of an 


electuary, with an equal quantity of preſerved 


_ ginger, will anſwer the ſame purpoſe, if it is ta- 


ken thrice a day to the quantity of a dram or two; 
for then this fragrant ſpice will continue the whole 
day in the firſt paſſages, ſo as to excite the lan- 
guiſhing parts by an agreeable ſtimulus, and in- 

Yor. Fi 7 . creaſe 
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creaſe their warmth, while the bitterneſs of the 


gentian root, myrrh, &c. happily ſupply the de- 


ficiency of the bile. „ 

But after the patient's ſtrength is recovered by 
ſuch a reſtorative diet and corroborating medi- 
cines, it will then be proper to cleanſe the bowels 


by -purges ſeveral times repeated. Sydenham = 
(whoſe obſervations in the cure of diſeaſes deſerve 


to be truſted beyond all others, as well from his 
great penetration and ſagacity in diſcovering the 
nature of diſcaſes, as for the veracity and openneſs 
which he demonſtrates throughout his writings, 
wherein he does not ſo much as conceal, or even 
excuſe his own errors or miſtakes) believed this 
evacuation to be ſo neceſſary, that he could ſafely 
predict ſome dangerous diſeaſe would follow, if 
purging was neglected after autumnal fevers, more 
eſpecially if the patient recovered from theſe 
fevers, was far advanced in years. But he cautions 
. againſt the uſe of purges before the fever is per- 

fectly removed. For he abſtained from theſe me- 
dicines as long as he could perceive even the leaſt 
alteration in the patient, upon thoſe days when 


the fit uſed to return; and he would even chuſe 


rather to let the patient alone for the ſpace of a 
month, than oblige him to take purges too ſoon ; 
but after the operation of the purge, he gave a 
paregoric medicine toquiet the tumults, which are 
often excited even by the mildeſt purgatives, leſt 
perhaps the morbid impreſſion, a long time con- 


cealed in the nerves, ſhould thus break out again 
into action, and renew the fits. But if purges 


were given too ſoon, he obſerved that the fever 


always returned and became much more obſtinate 


than at firſt, For the ſame reaſon likewiſe, he 


rather 
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rather choſe to leave long intervals betwixt each 
purge, ordering them to be repeated only once in 
a week, for two or three months. | 
Yer the repetition of purges ſo often, is not ne- 
ceſſary in cvery patient, nor does Sydenham ſeem 
to have made this his conſtant practice; for ſoon 
after he deſcribes a purging apozem to be taken 
upon the three following days, when there is no 
danger of the fever's return; and he adds, that this 
mult be repeated as often as it ſhall be found ne- 
ceſſary. When autumnal intermitting fevers were 
ſpread epidemically in theſe parts ſome years ago, I 
gave a ſcruple or half adramof pil Ruffi, topatients 
who had been free from the fever for two or three 
weeks, and this I repeated three times, intermit- 
ting ſome days betwixt, and I ſeldom found occa- 
fioa for purging oftener. For all the functions 
continued entire, there was no longer any foulneſs 


of the tongue, or oppreſſion about the præcordia, 


nor any ſenſe of a weight or heavineſs, from which 
ſigns attending we eſpecially conclude purging me- 
dicines to be neceſſary. Yet I obſerved at the ſame 
time, that if theſe purges were neglected, the urine 
became redder than uſual, the white of the eye 
turned yellow, the tongue appeared foul, and the 
appetite was aboliſhed, &c. all which ſymproms 


were removed, or at leaſt diminiſhed, immedi- 


ately upon, giving a purge, which uſually brought 
away a great quaatity of bilious humours. 


8 ECT. DCCLXVII 


UT if the intermitting fever be autumnal 
and ſevere, the body weakened by diſeaſe, 
or the diſtemper of any long ſtanding, while 
at the ſame time there are no figns of inflam- 

| 2 2 mation 
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mation internally, nor of any collection of 
matter in any part, nor any conſiderable ob- 
ſtructions in this or that viſcus, the fever may 
be then removed by the Peruvian bark, either 
in the form of a powder, infuſion, extract, 
decoction or ſyrup, with the addition of ſuch 
other ingredients as may be ſuitable to the 
particular circumſtances, to be adminiſtered 
under a due regimen in a proper doſe, and in 
a juſt order betwixt the fits, when the tever 
is abſent. | 


We come now to treat of the cure of intermit- 
ting fevers by the uſe of the Peruvian bark. 
The uſe of this bark was firſt known in Europe 


about the middle of the laſt century, from which 


time it has largely prevailed ; and it then appeared 
from numerous and daily obſervations, that all 
intermitting fevers might be removed by the Pe- 
Tuvian bark. But in the mean time it appeared, 
that this medicine did not always act with the ſame 
ſucceſs, being ſometimes followed with the worſt 


diſorders, which were aſcribed to this medicine as 
the cauſe; and on this account the uſe of the bark 


was condemned as pernicious by many phyſicians, 


though at the ſame time the ill accidents following 
after the cure of fevers by this medicine, might be 


juſtly aſcribed to very different cauſes. 

For we have ſeen at F. 753, that ſometimes 
very conſiderable and morbid alterations have been 
introduced by iatermitting fevers, both in the 
ſolid and fluid parts of the body; and that theſe 
alterations ſometimes terminate in the moſt ſtub- 
born chronical diſeaſes, as a dropſy, ſcurvy, jaun- 
dice, ſcirrhous tumours of the abdomen, c. all 
which diſorders ariſing from intermitting fevers of 
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long ſtanding, or following ſome time after them, 


cannot be juſtly aſcribed to the Peruvian bark 
made uſe of for the cure of thoſe ſtubborn inter- 


mitting fevers; ſince the moſt numerous obſerva- 
tions of phyſicians aſſure us, that all theſe diſorders 


have been produced by intermitting fevers, even 


before the uſe of the Peruvian bark was known in 
Europe. Moreover, by the uſe of the Peruvian 


bark the intermitting fever is indeed removed, 
but then all thoſe indiſpoſitions of the ſolid and 
fluid parts of the body which it introduced, are 
not removed at the ſame time, but they continue 


even after the fever, to be cured by other me- 


dieines 5 | 

But it likewiſe appears from what was ſaid at 
$. 754, that the moſt inveterate and latent diſ- 
orders, hardly curable by any medicines, as a pal- 
pitation of the heart, epilepſy, gout, &c. have 
been either removed by intermittents, or at leaſt 
their violence has been ſuſpended. It there alſo 
appeared, that by theſe fevers the body is diſpoſed 
to longevity z and that afterwards people who have 
had theſe fevers not attended with malignant ſymps - 
toms, nor too violent or of long ſtanding, have 
for the future enjoyed a very good ſtate of health. 
When therefore theſe fevers are cured by the Peru- 
vian bark, from which diſcaſe ſo many and great 
benefirs might be expected to the patient, his in- 
tereſt is indeed badly conſulted; but then the miſ- 
chiefs which follow, ought rather to be aſcribed to 


a want of ſkill or attention in the perſon. who un- 


dertakes the cure, than to this incomparable me- 

dicine. 7 | 
The uſe of the Peruvian bark has indeed been 
ſuſpected by many people, chiefly becauſe it often 
removes intermitting fevers without any ſenſible 
evacuation ; for which reaſon they have ſuppoſed, 
: | 2 3 . that 
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that the morbific matter ſtill continues always in 
the body after theſe fevers have been cured, a part 
of which matter ought to have been expelled in 
each paroxyſm, until the whole is removed. For 
although it cannot be denied, that ſometimes there 
is a morbific matter in the body, which being 
ſubdurd and put in motion by the fever, is hap: 
pily diſpoſed to be expellsd by various ways; yet 
it appcars from what was ſaid in the comment to 
$. 757, that the firs of intermitting fevers cannot 


be excited by foul humours lodged in the body, nor 


by any fomes accumulated during the abſence of 
the fever; but that they proceed rather from ſome 
latent character or impreſſion made upon the ner- 


vous ſpirits, the nerves themſelves, or the com- 


mon origin of both, which yet may indeed be irri- . 


rated by morbid humours collected, ſo as to pro- 
duce much longer and more violent fits; and that 
this may be excited into action by the like cauſes 
when dormant, and yet that it does not always 
require other cauſes to make it act, but is ca- 
pable of renewing the fits by its own force. It is 
alſo remarked in the ſame place, that it ſeems very 
probable the Peruvian bark acts only upon this 
impreſſion or diſpoſition of the nerves, when it 
removes intermitting fevers without any evacua- 
tions or other ſenſible change in the body. 

But, that the Peruvian back is in its own nature 


an innocent medicine, we have no room to doubt; 
for it is frequently given to cure other diſeaſes by 


its corroborating virtue, even in the weakeſt peo- 
ple. Thus Syd-nham * gave a ſcruple of the Pe- 
ruvian bark night and morning for ſeveral weeks, 
to hypochondriacal men and hyſterical women, 


and likewiſe to ſuch as had eee a dejected 


ceconomy 
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economy of body by lingering diſeaſes; and he 


aſſures us, that he made a perfect cure of that 
tedious diſorder by this remedy only; and adds, 


that he freely made uſe of the bark when there 
was occaſion, both for his wife and children. 
When I was formerly intent upon collecting the 
hiſtory of ſimple medicines, I tried the virtues of 
many even upon my own body, and took the 


quantity of an ounce of the Peruvian bark beat to 
a fie powder, in the ſpace of two hours in a 


morning faſting, nor was J able to perceive any 
detrimeat from thence. I have known ſome make 


an advantage of the diſrepute unjuſtly thrown upon 


this ſalutary medicine, which they have openly 
condemaed as extremely miſchievous, when at 


the ſame time they have privately made uſe of it, 


concealed by the addition of other ingredients, and 
have boaſted themſelves able to cure intermitting 
fevers by ſecret medicines, for which they have 
extorted an unreaſonable price trom the unhappy 
patients, being unworthy of the name of phy- 
ſicians. But as all the beſt medicines, ſo the Peru- 
vian bark may do harm when unſkiltully applied 
and therefore it is firſt neceſſary to enquire ſtrictly 
whether aay thing lies concealed in the body, re- 
quiring a continuance of the fever, in order to re- 
move it ſafely and ſpeedily ; as alſo whether any 
conſiderable advantage may be expected from leav- 
ing the fever to itſelf, either for removing inve- 
terate diſeaſes, or in ſo changing tlie body as to 
diſpoſe it to a firm ſtate of health, or to longe- 
vity (lee §. 754.) For upon theſe conditions the 
bark ought to be abſtained from. Thus for ex- 
ample, if a ſtrong young man is taken with a 
ſimple quartan, not attended with any bad ſymp- 
tons, the patient being at his own diſpoſe, and 


capable of uſing a due regimen, it will be always 


£4 beſt 
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| beſt to leave that fever to itſelf, ſince conſtant ob- 
| ſervation has taught phyſicians, that the body is 
by ſuch a fever changed for the better. But on 


the contrary, if the patient is old, weak, or ſub- 


Jet to walte with profuſe ſweats from the lighteſt 
cauſes, the uſe of the Peruvian bark will be ne- 
ceſſary. But the principal reaſons for which the 
uſe of this medicine is required, and the various 
cautions to be obſerved in its uſe, are reckoned u 
in this aphoriſm ; and therefore we ſhall conlider 
them more particularly. 

But if the intermitting fever be autumnal ard 
ſevere.] For vernal fevers are eaſy to remove, 
and uſually go off ſpontaneouſly in a little time, 
as was ſaid at F. 747; and therefore the bark is 
ſeldom made uſe of in thele, unleſs by attempting 
to remove them with unſeaſonible evacuations, 
theſe vernal fevers ſhould run out to a greater 
length, or waſte the patient in very profuſe ſweats; 
for then I have often ſeen even vernal fevers in- 
flexible to all other methods, and only to be cured 
by the Peruvian bark. But if an autumnal inter- 
mitting fever is not ſo violent as to occaſion ſudden 
weakneſs, nor. other diſorders ſeem to be feared, 


_ enumerated at F. 753, it is better to abſtain from 
the uſe of the bark, and to let it gradually go off 


either ſpontaneouſly or by the method before de- 
ſcribed §. 758, to 767. For the Petuvian bark, 
as Sydenham * juſtly obſerves, oftener commands 
a truce than entirely ſubdues the fever, which 
lying dormant for two or three weeks uſually re- 


turns again, Bet when the fever has been cured | 


by another method, there is leſs danger of 1 its 
feturn. 


1 


e Sed. I. gag. 5. pag, 112, 
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The body weakened by diſeaſe.] For if the 
patient either from a natural diſpoſition, an ad- 
vanced age, or intenſity of the diſeaſe, becomes ſo 
much weakened, that there is danger leſt he ſhould 
be carried off by more numerous or more violent 
fits, then the Peruvian bark ought to be exhibited; 
even though there are other ſigns which ſcem 70 
forbid its uſe. For thus we command a ſuſpen- 
ſion of the diſeaſe to the great relief of the patient, 
who in the mean time may be recruited with ſuit- 
able diet, ſo as to be afterwards able to ſuſtain the 
violent and e returns of the fever with- 
cout danger. 
For in ſuch caſes we are not always to endea- 
vour to prevent the return of the fever by a re- 
peated uſe of the bark (for that practice is ſeldom 
without danger) but we make uſe of thoſe reme- 
dies before recommended at F. 758, at the time 
when the ſever is off, that thereby the obſtructions 
of the viſcera may be reſolved, and the other diſ- 
orders remedied; the removal of which is at- 
tempted by nature through the fever itſelf, as we 
ſaid be fore in the general hiſtory of fevers. For 
there is then great reaſon to hope, that the pa- 
tient's ſtrength being recruited after two or three 
weeks, the fever about to return will finiſh the 
reſt of its courſe in a ſhort time, and by that 
means reſtore the patient to the molt perfect 
health. | 
The diſtemper of any long ſtanding.] This rule 
1s of the greateſt conſequence, infomuch, that be- 
ing negl-&ed, ſometimes death, but frequently the 
molt direful and perfectly irregular ſymptoms have 
followed, much worſe even than the fever itſelf. 
For they who are ſo much alarmed with the odious 
name of fever, that they always and immediately 
fadeavour to remove it even in vernal tertians, 


which 
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which have appeared only with one or two fits, 
ſuch are directly for giving the bark to make 
a cure while the fever is as it were in the 
bud; theſe being ignorant that the fever is often 


itſelf a remedy, as Celſus ? well obſerves, and as 


we demonſtrated more at large in the comment to 
$& 558. A young man had the bark given him 


after the ſecond fit of a vernal tertian, leſt, as the 
phyſician ſaid, the fever ſhould take too deep root; 


and when the fever returned again after ſome days, 
it was again directly ſuppreſſed by the bark: but 
I aftcrwards ſaw this unfortunate patient invaded 
every day about the hour when the fits uſed to 
come on, with a yawning, ſtretching, wonderful 
rumbling noiſe in the bowels, ſwelling of the 
abdomen, and loſs of ſpeech, without any altera- 
tion in the pulſe, but with an intolerable anguiſh; 


all which troubleſome diſorders continued for two 


months, though various methods of cure were at- 


tempted. So many and ſo great diſorders were 


brought upon the patient, to avoid a few fits of a 
vernal tertian. Medical obſervations * demonſtrate, 
that a jaundice, dropſy, aſthma, and wonderful 
diſturbances of the whole nervous ſyſtem, have 
ſometimes followed from ſuch an imprudent uſe 
of the Peruvian bark. 1 ſhall only add one ex- 
traordinary caſe in confirmation 'of what has been 
ſaid. A young man afflicted with a quotidian in- 
termitting fever, took five drams of the Peru- 
vian bark in each of the intervals between the three 
firſt fits: but at the time of the fourth fit he had 
only a flight horror or ſhivering; and on the next 
day after ſome minutes ſhivering, he was taken 
with the moſt violent pains about his ancles, as 


it 


„ Lib. II. cap. 8. Pag. 70. | 
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if all the parts were twiſting and cutting off. 


Theſe tortures continued for about five minutes, 


and then the pain ſuddenly ceaſing in the ancles, 
affected the knees in the ſame manner, and for the 


ſame ſpace of time, and then the pains removed 
to the joints of tie thighs; after theſe followed a 
hardneſs, pain, and ſwelling of the abdomen, 
which ceaſing, the molt ſevere diſorder took place 
in the thorax, with imminent danger of ſuffoca- 
tion; afterwards he fell down and lay as one apo- 
plectic, and at laſt became altogether delirious. 
The delirium ceaſing after five or {ix minutꝭs, the 


patient ſeemed to be pretty well; and in this ſtate 


he continued for about as long a time as all the 


forementioned ſymptoms had been invading; and 
then again all the forementioned ſymptoms re- 
turned in the ſame order, and continued the ſame 
ſpace of time *. More caſes of the like nature 


are enumerated in the ſame place; from whence it 


appears, that it is not without the greateſt reaſon 
that Sydenham * gave the fo lowing caution : Cu- 
randum eſt ante omnia, ne premature nimis hic cortex 
ingeratur, ante ſcilicet quam morbus ſuo ſe Marte 
aliguantiſper protriverit (niſi collabeſcentes & jam 
frate ægri wires eundem temporius ſumendum eſſe 
diaverint )- neque enim illud folum eſt metuendum, 
ne a prepropero ejus uſu inefficax ifte reddatur, & 


| ſvem pri fallat; ſed etiam ne de ægri vita agatur, 


i ſanguini, omni fermentationis niſu ſe deſpumantt, 
eam derepente injictamus remoram That care is 
to be taken firſt not to enter upon the uſe of the 
© bark too ſoon, namely, before the diſeaſe has 
in ſome meaſure ſubdued itſelf (unleſs the weak 
and broken ſtrength of the patient indicate = 
| | bar 


q Ibidem. 55 
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bark ſhould be taken at that time); for there is not 


ceive the patient's expectation, and be rendered 
ineffectual by a too early uſe; but there may 
be likcwiſe reaſon to fear it will prove fatal to 
the patient's life, if we by this means ſuddenly 
put a ſtop to the febrile motion, by which the 
blood is end-avour: ng to depurate itſelf with all 
the force of nature.“ | 
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But altho? this rule ſeems to be of univerſal uſe 
in practice, yet when every fit of the fever is at- 


tended with ſome dangerous ſymptom, which can- 
not be remov'd but together with the fever itſelf, 
we are then ſometimes obliged to uſe the bark 
ſooner than uſual, I had the care ſome years ago, 
when autumnal intermitting fevers were epidemi- 
cal, of a woman having a very weak or irritable 
nervous ſyſtem, afflicted with a tertian, ſhe hay- 


ing been delivered about five weeks before of a 


healthy male chiid. In the beginning of the ſecond 
fit ſhe was convulled, and continued ſpeechleſs for 
ſome hours. But as ſhe complained of a ſenſe 


of heavineſs about the præcordia, and as I have 


| Known vomits or purges given before the fit to re- 


lieve many other patients in the ſame complaint, I 


therefore ordered a gentle purgative to be taken 
eight hours before the fit next following, and ap- 


pointed a cordial and opiate medicine, to allay the 


diſturbance excited in the body by the operation 
of the purge, and all before the invaſion of the fit. 
But two hours after taking the purge ſhe was con- 


vulſed, and continued ſpeechleis longer than in the 


preceding fit: I then gave a decoction of the bark 
when the fit was over with ſo much ſucceſs, rhat 
the next fit which was the Jaſt, appeared very 
ſlighr and without any bad ſymptom, the patient 
hading herſelf e . wy 

J 


only reaſon to fear that this medicine will de- 
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leſs liable to be diſordered from paſſions of the 


mind even though violent. But even Sydenham * 


himſelf in the like caſe, when the patients lie in 
the fits like thoſe who are taken with an apo- 
plexy, orders the bark to be immediately given 
as ſoon as the fit is over, or even before, if it can 
be conveniently taken. - 

And no ſigns of inflammation internally.] It 
appears from what has been ſaid in the comment 
to §. 753, concerning the effects of intermitting 
fevers, that by theſe fevers when violent or of 
long continuance, the blood is deprived of its beſt 
parts, and what remains becomes thick and acrid, 
ſo as to be greatly inclined to produce inflam- 
mations and obſtructions. But it is confirmed by 


the obſervations of the moſt celebrated phyſicians, 


that inflammations and their conſequences, though 
not ſo often, do yet ſometimes follow from inter- 


mitting fevers, and generally with fatal events. 


There is ſometimes a ſlight kind of inflammation 
in the liver, attends autumnal intermitting fevers 
when they are epidemical, in which the ule of the 
bark is always of the worſt conſequence, inaſmuch 
as it removes the fever, and leaves behind the 
matter, which ought to have been concocted and 
diſſolved by the tever itſelf. When therefore a 
continual fixed pain, or the ſenſe of a burning heat 
internally, with the other ſigns of inflammation 


attend; the uſe of the bark muſt be abſtained 


from. 


Nor any collection of matter in any part.] In 
conſumptive people we frequently obſerve a fever 
every day, which ſometimes perfectly intermits, 
but ſometimes has only remiſſions; which fever 
ſeems to ariſe from the matter daily formed, 200 | 
Alter- 
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afterwards evacuated by ſpitting The concoction 


of this matter is perform d by fuch a fever, which, 


if it was to be ſuppreſſed by the Peruvian bark, 


ſuch patients always find themſelves greatly diſor- 
dcred, and oppreffed with the greateſt anguiſh; 
and therefore it there is the leaſt ſuſpicion of matter 
collected in any part, the uſe of the bark muſt be 
entirely rejeted. | 5 

Nor any conſiderable obſtruction in this or that 


viſcus.] After the moſt intenſe hears of the 


ſummer preceding, autumnal intermitting fevers 


have been obſerved to ſpread epidemically, not 


only in theſe low countries, but almoſt throughout 


Europe, more eſpecially about the year 1719. of | 


the preſent century, when ſuch fevers were above 
all obſerved the moſt numerous in this city of 


| Leyden. But then the moſt fluid parts of the 
blood feemed to have been diſſipated by the pre- 


| ceding heats of the ſummer, and what remaining 
being thick and tenacious, could not without much 


difficulty paſs through the narrow extremities of 
theveſlels in the liver, through which all the vernal 


blood returning from theabdominal viſcera muſt be 
obliged to paſs, by the converging branches of the 
- vena portarum, without any additional force from 
the impulſe of the heart. Therefore an ob- 
ſtruction here formed, not only difturbed the due 
ſeparation of the bile, but likewiſe injured the 
functions of the other chylificative viſcera. I then 
ſaw both in myſelf and in many others afflicted 
with theſe fevers, that the eyes turned of a yellow 
colour, and the urine appeared as in a jaundice. 
There was an anxiety and ſenſe of heavineſs per- 


ceived about the præcordia, with a ſickneſs at the 


ſtomach, and an averſion to food, and in ſome 
there was an obtuſe pain in the right hypochon- 
drium. But as phyſicians were overcharged with 

great 
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great numbers of patients at this time, and more eſ- 
pecially in the moſt populous cities, they generally 
gave the bark with very bad ſucceſs; eſpecially if 
they were not content to have brought about a. 
truce, that the patient might recover ſtrength, but 
upon the return of the fever immediately ſup- 
preſſed again by the bark, or elſe prevented its 
return by a continued uſe of the ſame medicine. 
For many had ſwellings of the abdomen, and a 
countenance like tallow or wax, being extremely 
weak all the winter following; many periſhed 
when the foul humours lodged in the obſtructed 
viſcera, beginning to putrefy and be put in mo- 
tion in the ſpring time, were followed with the 
moſt putrid diarrhœa or dyſentery ; andſſome died 
ſuddenly without the leaſt apprehenſions, when a 
oreat quantity of blood, ſeemingly from the waſted 
liver, was expelled upward or downward. But 
when the foul bilious humours, which uſually in- 
feſt the firſt paſſages in intermitting fevers, were 
firſt expelled by a gentle vomit, and then de- 
coftions of graſs, ſuccory, dandelion, the five 
opening roots, and the like, with honey, juice 
of elder-berries, ſal polychreſt, Sc. were drank 
plentifully, the fever itſelf moving theſe liquid 
medicines through all the veſſels, moſt happily 
reſolved the obſtructions of the viſcera, and per- 
fectly cured the patients, ſo that very few periſhed 
out of a great number, when treated by this me- 
thod. The ſalutary effects of this method I have 
alſo ſince experienced in other years, when the 
like fevers have ſpread epidemically ; nor did I 
ever give the bark, but when the great weakneſs 
of the patient required a reſpite of the diſeaſe ; and 
even then I perſiſted in the uſe of ſuch aperient 
and reſolving medicines, till the feyer returning 
ſooner or later, compleated the cure, Bur F reli- 
. ; Sioully 
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giouſly obſerved, not to remove the returning fe. 
ver by the uſe of the bark, after ſuch reſpites had 
been procured ; ſince this is always dangerous, if 
there is but the leaſt ſuſpicion of afiy of the viſ- 
cera obſtructed. Hence Sydenham ® who was bold 
enough in the uſe of the Peruvian bark, yet cau- 
tions us, Animadvertendum autem, quod hf eger, 
non obſtante abundanti cautela ſuperius tradita, ni. 
bilominus recidivam paliatur (que in quartana ipſa 
_ TYarius accidit, quam in tertianis vel quotidiani) 
tamen prudentis medici erit, non nimium pertinaciter 
inſiſtere metbodo corticis per dicta intervalla exhi- 


Bendi, fed pro ſuo judicio aliis modis curationem ag. 


grows. That it ought to be obſerved, that if the 

patient, notwithſtanding the caution before de- 
© livered, has a return of the fever (which more 
© ſeldom happens in quartans than in tertians or 
© quotidians), yet it is the part of a prudent phy- 
© fician, not to perſiſt obſtinately and too much 
upon the method of giving the bark betwixt 


© the fits, but to attempt the cure by other me- 


* dicines, as his judgment ſhall direct.“ 

It is therefore evident from what has been ſaid, 
that the Peruvian batk is in its own nature an in- 
nocent medicine, and may be very ſafely taken 
into the body ; the only detriment which Syden- 
ham“ obſerved to follow the long and repeated 


uſe of it, is, that it ſometimes inclines the patient 


to a ſcorbutic rheumatiſm, which yet is eaſily 

curable by antiſcorbutic medicines. But beſides 

this, he knew not of any diſorder brought upon 

the patient by the uſe of it. 

But we may alſo affirm, that the Peruvian bark 

removes only the fever z and when the fever is 
| removed; 


u Epiſt. . 1. pag. 385. 
* ee pag· 376. & Sect. VI. cap. 5. pag · 357. 
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removed, that thoſe changes continue in the ſolid 
and fluid parts which pre-exiſted either before the 
fever, and were not removed by the fever, or elſe 
have been produced during the time of and by the 
fever itſelf. When therefore the fever can ſerve, . 
as it often may, to more ſpeedily and happily 
remove or correct thoſe ſtates of the ſolid and fluid 

arts deviating from the laws of health, the uſe 
of the Peruvian bark is prejudicial; as it alſo is 
when there is juſt reaſon to hope that the inter- 
mitting fever will cure ſome inveterate diſorder, 
as an epilepſy, Sc. or diſpoſe the body to lon- 
gevity and a more firm ſtate of health. - 

Thus alſo we may eaſily reconcile the different 
opinions of phyſicians concerning the Peruvian 
bark, while ſome condemn the uſe of it univer- 
fally, and others recommend it indiſcriminately, 
both parties appealing to experience. But we are 
certain there is no one thing abſolutely and always 
an uſeful medicine, bur is ſo only relatively, as 1 
is ſeaſonably and judiciouſly applied. e 

But the corroborating virtue of the Peruvian 
bark is indeed conſiderable, and in this reſpect it 
is often happily of uſe in ſome diſeaſes, as we have 
already obſerved; but yet the efficacy of this me- 
dicine in ſubduing intermitting fevers, does not 
ſeem to depend upon that quality of it, ſince the 
ſame effect does not ſo certainly follow from any 
other cofroborating medicine. Hence it is juſtly 
termed a ſpecific medicine, by the efficacy of 
which diſcovered only by experience, 1t removes 
that latent impreſſion of the nerves (ſee $. 757.) 
from whence the paroxyſm of an intermitting fe- 
ver is excited, and again renewed ar a ſtated 
time; or at leaſt if it does not wholly remove 
it, it renders it unactive for a time, though 
: You, VIE Aa 20 0 
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in other reſpects no conſiderable alteration is ob- 
ſerved by the uſe of it throughout the body. 

Nor is it any objection to what has been ſaid, 
that ſome people are at times purged by the Peru- 
vian bark, as if they had taken a cathartic me- 


dicine *; for this does not frequently happen, and 


the generality of patients are cured of the fever by 
the bark, without any ſenſible evacuation. 
Indeed the celebrated Albertinus “ aſſures us, 
that after intermitting fevers cured by the bark, 
conſiderable evacuations had followed by ſtool, 
ſweats, ſpitting, urine, &c. More eſpecially, 
that after taking the bark patients have exhaled a 


very diſagreeable and fœtid ſmell, ſo as to be very 


troubleſome to thoſe who are preſent, which ſmell 


or vapour has continued until ſome other eva- 


cuation has followed by urine or ftool, &c. But 
Albertinus is of opinion, that we may then expect 
good ſucceſs from the medicine, and that a return 
is hardly to be feared, when after the uſe of the 
bark ſuch evacuations, which he calls critical, 
enſue. But when the contary happens, he thinks 
a return is ta be feared, and therefore adviſes the 
uſe of the bark to be repeated, till ſuch evacu- 


ations appearing, the patient recovers a perfect 


ſtate of health. ELF 
But in the mean time it cannot be denied, as 
we obſerved at F. 757, that the fever ceaſes upon 
giving the Peruvian bark even before theſe eva- 
, cuations happen; and therefore that power of the 
bark which removes the fever, does not proceed 
from any evacuation of the morbific matter. 
Upon reading what has been advanced by Al- 


bertinus, I began diligently to obſerve what hap- 


| Y pen 
* Sydenham ibicem, pag. 377, 378. 
Inuſtit. Bonon. pag. 163, & 405. 
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pened to my patients after I had given them the 
Peruvian bark: that diſagreeable ſmell exhaling 
from the patient's body, I have never yet been 
able to obſerve; but J have ſometimes ſeen when 
the bark has been given in the more obſtinate au- 
tumnal tertians, that after the fever has been ſilenced 
for three or four days, the patients have had a 
flux from the bowels, or a vomiting which has 
relieved them. But ſome have had returns of the 
fever notwithſtanding thoſe evacuations, and others 
have not. And JI have rematked moreover, that 
ſometimes the bark has cured the fever ſo that it 
never returned after, and yet there has been no 
ſenſible evacuation to be obſerved. But thoſe who 
have had a vomiting. or purging from the bowels, 
have complained of a ſenſe of heavineſs about the 
præcordia, as ſoon as the fever has ceaſed by the 

uſe of the bark. | 
But ſince, as Albertinus himſelf teſtifies, various 
evacuations by urine, ſtool, ſpittings, ſweats, We. 
have followed inthis caſe, and ſometimes veryflowly, 
it therefore ſeems probable, that when the fever 
is removed, the body recovering its ſtrength, is 
enabled by the corroborating virtue of the Peru- 
vian bark, to expel various ways ſuch parts of 
the humours, as, during the time of the fever, 
have degenerated from their healthy ſtate z or elſe 
the fever being cured, thoſe diſcharges proceed 
from the ingeſted aliments accumulated in the firſt 
paſſages and not concocted, becauſe many patients 
are very voracious after the uſe of the bark, and 
therefore ſuch evacuations do not depend, properly 
ſpeaking, upon the efficacy of the bark, ſince they 
frequently appear only a long time after the uſe 
of that medicine. But in the mean time it ſeems. 
ſufficiently probable, that ſometimes the occaſional 
Cauſes are removed by thoſe eyacuations, which 
1 A a 2 | had 
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had it in their power to excite into action, that 
morbid impreſſion upon the nerves, from whence 
the return of the fits properly depends (ſee 5. 757.) 
ſo that when thoſe cauſes were removed which ex- 
cited that impreſſion to act, the fits continued to 
be renewed by the proper force thereof. But from 
what has been hitherto faid, I think it is evident, 
that the method is not without danger, which re- 
lies upon repeated exhibitions of the bark in ex- 
pectation of thoſe evacutions appearing, when 
there are no ſigns of them; theſe evacuations often 
follow a long time after the bark has been given, 
and therefore do not ſeem properly aſcribed to that 
medicine; and frequently ſuch cauſes lie con- 
cealed in the body, for which the fever itſelf is 
not only the beſt, but even ſometimes the only 
remedy | | „ 

It now remains for us to ſee what is to be ob- 
ſerved in the uſe of the Peruvian bark, when it 
ſhall appear proper to remove the fever by that 
medicine, or at leaſt to lay it dormant for a time 
by commanding a truce, that the patient may re- 
cover his exhauſted ſtrength. 

It appears from thoſe authors who have writ 
upon the Peruvian bark, about the time when its 
uſe was firſt made known in Europe, that it was 
then uſually given in ſubſtance in the form of a 
powder, infuſed or diluted in wine. But after- 
wards when ſome ill effects followed from the im- 
prudent adminiſtration of this medicine, ſome phy- 


ſicians imagining a malignity to be lodged in the 


groſs ſubſtance of the bark itſelf, recommended 
various preparations of it, apprehending without 
any foundation, I know not what miſchief from 
the lignenous particles; hence they choſe to give 
only a limpid infuſion of it, even feveral times 
depurated by the filtre, But from what has been 


ſaid, 
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faid, it is ſufficiently evident there is no danger to 
be apprehended from the bark itſelf. It may be 
therefore given in the form of a powder, or made 
up into an electuary with honey, or with ſome 
officinal ſyrup. The beſt infuſions of the bark are 
made with wine, and there is likewiſe a tincture 
of it commonly kept in the ſhops made with ſpirit 
of wine. The Peruvian bark ſuffers boiling with- 
out any loſs of its virtues, and indeed requires it 
to be continued a long time, in order to render 
the decoction ſtrong or well ſaturated, it then ap- 
pearing turbid, yellowiſh, frothy, and of an 
aſtringent bitter taſte, If now ſuch a decoction 
is.evaporated to the thickneſs of honey with a flow _ 
fire, it yields an extract of the bark, which may 
be given under that form as an electuary, or mixed 
with ſome officinal ſyrup ; or elſe with the addi- 
tion of powdered liquoriſh, it may be reduced 
into a ſolid maſs, ſo as to form a bolus or pills: 
and various forms of this kind may be ſeen in our 
author's materia medica, correſponding to the 
number of the preſent aphoriſm. But when the 
patient has too great an averſion to the bitter taſte 
of the bark, or when this is an obſtacle to the 
taking of the medicine, or the ſeveral preparations 
ol it; in children the decoction of the bark may 

be then injected in ſafety and with equal ſucceſs 
in the form of a clyſter; or the powder of the bark 
only diluted with water has altogether the ſame 
effect, except that a greater quantity of the bark 
is neceſſary, namely, about three times as much 
as would ſuffice if taken by the mouth. But in 
this caſe it is convenient, firſt to cleanſe the bowels 
by a clyſter or two of honey, with ſal gem or the 
like, that there may be no obſtacle from the faces 
ladged in the large inteſtines; and that afterwards 
the docoction prepared from the bark may be 

Aa 3 longer 
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longer retained in the empty bowels. But at the 
ſame time it is to be alfo obſerved, as the in- 
tention of theſe clyſters is. only to be retained in 
the body, they ought not to exceed five or ſix 
ounces in adults, and not above one or twoin 


children, left the quantity ſhould irritate the in. 


teſtines to an expulſion. I have often ſeen this 
method ſucceſsful in young children; Helverius? 
phyſician at Paris, who boaſts himſelf to be the 
firſt inventor of this method, reckons up a great 
number of patients cured in this manner : but he 
made uſe chiefly of the powder of the bark diluted 
with ſome ounces of water, without any other 
additions, as moſt preferable. _ 

With the addition of fuck other ingredients as 
may be ſuitable to the particular circumſtances.} 
We are certain that the bark alone 1s ſufficient for 
the cure of theſe fevers, and that therefore in this 
reſpect nothing more ſeems neceſſary to be added. 
Some have indeed added to the bark various other 
medicines, and oftentimes of an oppoſite nature, 
as mineral acids, volatile and fixed alcaline ſalts, 
neutral falts, as ſal ammoniacum, &c. others again 
have added purges, opiates or ſpices, to correct 
ſomething which they imagined pernicious in the 
bark. But in the mean time from all theſe com- 
poſitions, it appears that the bark is not eaſily 
changed from its uſual method of curing inter- 
mitting fevers, producing the ſame effects whether 
given alone, or with thoſe various additions; ex- 
cept that when purges are given at the ſame time 
with the bark, they weaken its efficacy by cauſing 
it to be ſooner expelled by ſtool : hence Syden- 

| ham 
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ham * uſually gave laudanum at the ſame time 
wih the bark, in ſuch patients as were naturally 


inclined to be purged by it, as with a cathartic 


medicine; by which means he reſtrained this eva- 
cuation, contrary both to the operation of the 


bark and the diſeaſe itſelf : but it a troubleſome 


vomiting attended, he firit allayed it with the 
juice of citrons mixed with ſalt of wormwood, and 
afterwards with liquid laudanum ; otherwiſe he 
added nothing to the bark but what might ſerve 
as a vehicle, or to correct its bitter taſte, if the 
patient was young or delicate. Sometimes indeed 


additions of certain medicines are made to the 


bark, in order to change its colour and taſte, that 
the patient may not know what he is taking, 
leſt being prejudiced with an ill opinion of the 
bark, he ſhould afterwards unjuſtly aſcribe to it 


all the diſorders happening through the remaining 


part of life, as I have ſometimes known to the 
damage of the reputation of phyſicians. Thus for 


example, fixt alcaline ſalts added to the bark when 


it is boiling in water, rendered the decoction 


limpid, and of a deep red colour, whereas with- 


out them the decoction would appear turbid and 


yellowiſh. For the ſame reaſon the peals of 


oranges, citrons, cinnamon, and the like medi- 
cines, are added to alter the taſt. 
Betwixt the fits when the fever is abſent.] 


When the bark was firſt brought into Europe, 


two drams of it beat to fine powder, was infuſed 


about three hours before the fit, in a vial of ſtrong 


white wine, and upon the invaſion of the cold fit, 
or even upon the firſt appearances of the ſlighteſt 
ſymptoms, this whole doſe was taken, and the 
patieat afterwards put to bed; as appears from 
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the Schedula Romana, or firſt paper publiſhing 
the uſe and preparation of the bark, which may 
be ſ-en in Bartholin * and many other authors, 
who have wrote upon this medicine. But the ex- 
hibition of the bark at this time of the diſeaſe 
has been ſometimes obſerved, though rarely, to 
ſucceed very badly; and Sydenham © has ob- 
ſerved, that ſome patients periſhed by this means; 
which brought this capital medicine into great diſ- 
repute. But he believed, not without reaſon, that 
the bark had then this fatal effect by ſmothering 
the fit in the beginning, and by that means hin- 
dering the patient from getting over the dangerous 
ſtage of the cold fit in which they were ſuffocated 
(ſee $. 749.) It will be therefore ſafeſt to begin 
the uſe of the bark when the fit is over, and to 
give this quantity in ſeparate doſes, ſo that the 
whole may be taken before the next fit is ex- 
pected. | | 
But when intermittents, by redoubling and pro- 
longing their fits, reſemble the nature of continual 
fevers, as frequently happens in autumn ſſee 5. 748.) 
ſo that only a remiſſion is obſerved without a per- 
fe& intermiſſion ; in ſuch a cafe Sydenham * be- 
gan to give the bark as near as he could con- 
jecture in the time of the remiſſion, juſt after the 
paroxyſm, and from thence he continued it ever 
four hours, without delaying even in the fit itſelf, 
becauſe there was no other time allowed for a due 
quantity of the bark to be taken into the body. 
And he obſerves, that this method always happily 
ſucceeded, unleſs intermitting fevers were changed 
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into continual ones, by the continual heat of the 


bed, with the uſe of heating cordials, namely, ſo 
as fo run through their courſe in one ſtrain with- 
out remiſſion : for in ſuch a caſe he aſſures us, that 
he had more than once obſerved the Peruvian 
bark to be of no ſervice. Even in another place , 
he plainly cautions againſt the uſe of the bark, as 
not only uſeleſs, but prejudicial in continual epi- 
demic fevers and inflammatory diſeaſes ; as a pleu- 
riſy, peripneumony, quinſey, &c. | 

In a juſt order.) The order and method of 


taking the bark, chiefly recommended to us by 
Sydenham *, is to exhibit the due quantity in ſe- 


parate doſes at equal intervals, ſo that the whole 


quantity may be taken before the fit next follow- 


ing is expected. Thus for example, for the cure 
of a quartan, he gave a doſe of the bark every 
four hours upon the two intermediate days, and 
therefore divided his ounce into twelve equal parts. 
But when the fits of intermitting fevers invade 


at a leſs diſtance from each other, it frequently 


does not ſeem ſafe to take ſo large a quantity in 
ſo ſhort a time, as that the whole quantity of 
the bark neceſſary for the cure, may be taken be- 
fore the next fit. Indeed when this quantity is 


leſſened, the following fit of the fever is not 


wholly removed, but it is generally diminiſhed, 
and aiterwards by continuing the uſe of the bark 
betwixt the fits, the cure may be completed. Even 
in another place, Sydenham * adviſes in the cure of 
a quartan by the Peruvian bark, Us ſanguinem difio 
medicamine ſenſim, longioreque a paroxyſinis intervallo 


leviter inficiamus, quam ut uno omnino itiu paroxyſmunm 


confodere tentemus ; hoc enim patio & plus temporis 
remedio 


© Ibid. pag. 401. 
f Ibid. pag. 381. 
8s Sect, I. cap. 5. pag. 113. 
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remedio conceditur, quo ſuum opus plenius abſolvat ; 
S evitatur quidguid id eſt periculi, quod gro poterit 
oriri ex ſubilo ½% & intempeſtivo nimis fuſftamine, 
quo paroxyſmum jam invaleſcentem, atque omni ſe ope 
exſerentem, canamur opprimere. * That we ought 
* to fill the blood with the foreſaid medicine gra- 
* dually, and at longer intervals from the fits, 
rather than attempt to deſtroy the paroxyſm 
£ entirely by one effort; for by this means more 
time is given to the medicine to more fully ac- 
compliſh its effects; and every thing dangerous 
may be taus avoided, that can happen to the 


patient from the too ſudden or untimely ex- 


« tinction of the fit about to invade, and endea- 
< vouring to exert itſelf with all its force.“ There- 
fore he adviſes the patient to take the quantity of 
a nutmeg night and morning, upon the days free 
from the fits, of an electuary made up with an 
ounce of the Peruvian bark, and two ounces of 
the ſyrup of red roſes. 


In a proper doſe.] Sydenham obſerves, that 


an ounce of the bark is neceſſary for the cure of 
a quartan in adults; but that other intermitting 
fevers might be ſo ſubdued by ſix drams, namely, 
three fourth parts of an ounce, as to procure a 
truce if not a perfect cure. But ſince it appears 
from what has been ſaid before, that the bark has 
nothing dangerous in its own nature, there is there- 
fore no neceſſity of ſcrupulouſly limiting the doſe; 
but to prevent the” return of a quartan after it has 
been cured by an ounce of the bark, he orders 
that upon the eighth day after taking the firſt 
doſe, another ounce be given in the ſame order; 
and this he would have repeated even a third or 
fourth time after the ſame interval, more eſpecially 


if 
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if the patient is weakened by profuſe evacuations 
preceding, or has negligently expoſed himſelf to 
the cold air. In another place he * would have 
the uſe of the bark repeated to the third time, al- 
ways intermitting fourteen days betwixt. 
But it is to be well obſerved, that if the fever 
ceaſes after one ounce of the bark taken, and the 
patient is in a Janguiſhing condition, complaining 
of a ſenſe of heavineſs or oppreſſion about the 
ræcordia, the urine appearing as in a jaundice, 


and the white of the eyes beginning to turn yellow, 


it is then not at all ſafe to prevent the return of 


the fever, by repeating the like quantity of the 


bark : but after giving the moſt aperient medicines, 
a return of the fever ought to be waited for, by 
which thoſe diforders may be beſt removed, as 


have appeared by their ſigns after the uſe of the 
bark. For I have always obſerved the worſt con- 


ſequences to follow, if the uſe of the bark was con- 
tinued in theſe caſes, the reaſon of which is evi- 
dent, from what has been ſaid before. 

One ounce of the bark in ſubitance uſually ſuf- 
fices, but if it is given in the form of a decoction, 


twice that quantity is neceſſary: but when it is in- 
jected by the way of clyſter, thrice that quantity 


is generally adminiſtered, and ſometimes even more, 
eſpecially if the clyſters could he not long enough 
retained by the patient. For Sydenham * has ob- 
ſerved, that the nearer the fever approaches to the 
nature of a continual one, either naturally or by 
the uſe of a hot .regimen, ſo much the greater 
quantity of the bark is neceſſary , inſomuch, that 
he aſſures us an ounce and a half or two ounces, 
5 ha ve 
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have been employed by him for the removal of 


theſe fevers. 
Under a due regimen.] Sydenham * obſerves, 


that there is no need of the greateſt exactneſs in 


this reſpect; yet he deſervedly recommends ali- 
ments eaſy of digeſtion and affording good juices; 
becauſe the patient weakened by the preceding 
fever cannot bear food of difficult digeſtion, with- 
out prejudice and danger of a return, ſince the 
dormant impreſſion (F. 757.) is fo eaſily excited 
into action again. But as the patient has often a 
large appetite after the fever is removed by the 

bark, care muſt be taken to prevent too great a 


quantity of food from being ingeſted at one and the 


lame time, ſince the patient ought to eat ſparingly 
and ſo much the more frequently. But Syden- 
ham always prohibited the uſe of ſummer fruits 
and cold liquors. But he not only allowed, but 
even greatly approved of a moderate uſe of wien. 


But more eſpecially, care muſt be taken not to 


let the patient expoſe himſelf indiſcreetly to the 
cold air, for there is danger of a return from no- 
thing ſo much, as we faid at §. 757. es 
Moreover, Sydenham “ obſerves, that inter 

mitting fevers are more difficultly cured by the 
bark, if during the uſe of it the patient is continu- 
ally confined to his bed. 

But ſince as we declared at $. 766, when the 
intermitting fever is removed, and the patient's 
ſtrength reſtored, it will be convenient to repeat 
Purges at proper intervals; yet it muſt be obſerved, 
that for ſome time after the fever is cured by the 
bark, no purge muſt be exhibited, ſince even the 
. mildeſt 


1 Tbid. pag. 386. 
m Tbidem. 
« Diſfert. Epiſt. pag. 467. 
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mildeſt clyſter of ſugared milk, will moſt certainly 
put the patient in danger of a return . This is 
to be more eſpecially remarked, becauſe many 
perceiving that theſe fevers are often removed 
without any fenſible evacuations, endeavour after- 
wards to diſcharge by purges the morbid hu- 


mours, which they ſuppoſe to lie as yet concealed 
in the body. N 


SECT. DCCLXVII. 


UT likewiſe epithems are often' ſervice- 
able, with inunctions of the ſpina dorſi, 
and the drinking of aſtringent medicines, 


Beſides the medicines hitherto enumerated, there 
are alſo ſome others recommended for the cure of 
intermitting fevers, and which have been ſome- 
times obſerved happily ſucceſsful. 

Epithems.] Which are ſometimes applied to 
various parts of the body, but generally to the pir 
of the ſtomach, to the wriſts, under the hams or 
arm-pits, a few hours before the fit is expected. 
But if we recollect what was ſaid in the comment 
to F. 757, it will not ſeem unreaſonable to expect 
ſome efficacy from ſuch applications; ſince the la- 
tent character or impreſſion from whence the re- 
turn of the fit proceeds, feems to reſide in the 
moſt ſubtile fluid, in the nerves, or in the common 
origin of them both; and therefore it may be 
often changed or extinguiſhed, by ſuch medicines 
as can act with a ſubtile fragrancy upon the nerves 
and nervous ſpirits. Medical hiſtory ſupplies us 

with many inſtances of intermitting fevers cured by 
| epithems. 


* Idem. Epiſt, 1. Reſp. pag. 386. 
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* Thus Boyle ? tells us of himſelf, that 
he being afflicted with a violent quotidian, which 
was in vain attempted to be cured by the uſual 
methods, was yet wonderfully relieved by the 
application of a cataplaſm to the wriſts, prepared 
by two handfuls of bay ſalt and freſh gathered 
Engliſh hops, with a quarter of a pound of dry 
currants beat together. For the ſame purpoſe he 
likewiſe recommends many other things; as ſoot 
with turpentine, the herb yellow ſewed up in a 
bag and applied to the ſtomach, &c . Even the 
common groundſel beat to a pultice and applied 
cold to the wriſts on the intermediate day, we are 
told has cured intermitting fevers *. Such like 


remedies may be ſafely enough tried, and they 


may be more eſpecially of uſe in young children, 
who often reject every kind of medicine; and this 
may poſſibly be from the greater irritability of the 


nervous ſyſtem, which in this tender age is more 


eaſily affected by ſuch external applications. Yet 


it muſt be confeſſed, that intermitting fevers are 


not always 'to be. removed by theſe means; for 
Mr. Boyle * himſelf owns, that the cataplaſm made 


of hops, ſalt, and currants, has ſometimes failed 
of ſucceſs. 


Other things of the like kind are alſo recom- 
mended, which ſtimulate or irritate, inflame, and 
even frequently corrode the parts to which they 
are applied; and which prevent the cold fit in 


| the beginning, by exciting a greater heat through- 
out 


? De utilitate philoſophiz experimentalis, Exercitat. cap. 
10. L 9. pag. 275. 

* Ibid. F. 9. pag. 276. & in additionibus ad priorem 
ſectionem partis ſecundæ, pag. 435. 

Medical Eſſays, Tom II. pag. 47. 


* De atilit Philoſ. experiment. Exercit. V. cap. 10, pag. 
275. 
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out the whole body. Thus there was a country- 
man in a neighbouring village, who cured many 
of intermitting fevers by meadow crow's-foot beat 
to a pultice, and applied betwixt the fingers, 
whence followed molt troubleſome heat, pain, and 
_ eroſion of the tender {kin in thoſe parts, whene 
the fever itſelf was often ſuddenly cure. 
Forms of ſuch epithems may be ſeen in our 
author's materia medica, correſponding to the 
number of the preſent aphoriſm. 
Inunctions of the ſpina dorſi.] It was the me- 
thod of the ancient phyſicians, to prevent the cold 
fit by warm bathing, violent frictions and inuncti- 
ons, with heating liniments, as is evident from 
what has been ſaid at 5. 756, 758, 761. But 
fince there are innumerable nervous trunks which 
come out from the ſpina dorſi; and as the febrile 
paroxyſm. ſeems to be attended with an inactivity 
of the nervous juice (ſee F$. 755.) as we often ob- 
ſerved before; therefore they violently rubbed the 
whole ſpina dorſi with woollen cloths, an hour or 
two before the fit, and then they anointed it be- 
fore the fire with ſome penetrating aromatic lini- 
ment; the form of which may be likewiſe ſeen 
in the materia medica, correſponding to the num- 
ber of the preſent aphoriſm. Such inunction of 
the ſpina dorſi, is often happily ſuccelsful in the 
cure of theſe fevers, which ought generally to be 
repeated ſeveral times before the next fits follow- 
ing: for it ſeldom cures immediately, though it 
commonly affords ſome relief. Hence Celſus re- 
commending the like method, adds, Neque deſi- 
ſtendum eft, etiamſi horror redit, ſæpe enim perli- 
nacia juvantis malum corporis vincit. That it 
* ought not to be laid aſide even though the fits 
< Terarn, 


* Lib, III. cap. 12. Pag. 142. 
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return; for frequently perſeverance in the uſe 
* of medicines ſubdues the diſorder of the body. 

And the drinking of aſtringent medicines.] It 
is frequently a medicine much uſed with the com- 
mon people, to give the patient alum and nutmeg, 
a form of which may be ſeen in the materia me- 
dica, at the number of the preſent ſection. Others 
recommend plantane, tormentil, and the like aſtrin- 
gents. The uſe of the like medicines ſeem alſo 
to be recommended by Hippocrates *. For in a 
tertian fever if the fit came a fourth time he gave a 
purging medicine; but when the patient did not 
ſeem to require a purge, he gave the quantity of 
aſalt-ſeller full of the powdered roots of cinquefoil 
in water. Aſtringents are convenient enough 
when the patients humours are too thin or diſ- 
ſolved, either naturally or by diſeaſe, ſo as to ren- 
der them ſubject to profuſe ſweats: but when 
there is too great a thickneſs of the blood, from 
a diſſipation of its more fluid parts, or when the 
obſtructed viſcera rather require reſolving and at- 
tenuating medicines, it is evident enough, that the 
uſe of aſtringent remedies is to be condemned. 


s RN DU. 


OR the cure of every individual kind of 
intermitting fevers, let it be obſerved, 
1. that thoſe which are truly intermitting go 
off ſooner, as the interval of time or inter- 
miſſion betwixt the fits is leſs, and the reverſe: 
2. and again, that they come ſo much nearer to 


the nature of continnal fevers, and are the more 
likely 


* De Morbis, Lib. II. cap. 13. Charter, Tom, VII. 
Pag. 565. | 
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likely to be changed into them: 3. and that 
the cauſe is probable ſo much the more move- 
able and more abundant: 4. hence vernal 
intermittents go off ſpontaneouſly as the warm 


weather advances: 5. but that autumnal 


intermittents increaſe as the cold advances : 
6. and from hence it is evident, which 
kind of theſe fevers requires to be treated with 
medicines, and what kind of medicines they 
ought to be, 


We have hitherto conſidered the-general treat- 
ment and cure of intermitting fevers; we come 


now to certain corollaries or deductions taken from 


the preceding, and belonging to the prognoſis 


and cure of the ſeveral kinds of intermittents. 


1, It was the opinion of Sydenham, as we faid 


before at F. 757, that the principal difference 


betwixt continual and intermitting fevers, con- 
ſiſted in the former running through their progreſs 


in one continued ſtrain from the beginning to the 


end, while intermittents perform the ſame thing 
at ſeparate times. But he believed, that almoſt 
the ſame ſpate of time was neceſſary to be em- 
ployed, both in continual and intermitting fevers, 
to depurate the maſs of blood by the fever. There- 
fore from this doctrine the reaſon is evident, why 


intermitting fevers which have a leſs interval of 


time betwixt the fits, terminate ſooner than others. 
But how far this is true, has been ſaid before. But. 
hence it will follow, that a quotidian fever ter- 
minates ſooner than a tertian, and a tertian than a 
quartan, Sc. But this rule does not ſeem to be 
univerſally true. A quartan is allowed by the 
general coaſent of all phyſicians, to be of longer 
duration than a tertian; hence Hippocrates pro- 

You. VII. B b nounces 
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nounces 4 quartan fever to be the longeſt and 


ſafeſt, or leaſt hazardous to the parient's s life (ſee 


the comment to F. 398.) 

Sometimes indeed a tertian fever runs out to 
ſeveral months, but this rarely happens; and ge- 
nerally when a perverſe method of cure has been 


attempted by violent and repeated evacuations, as 


we obſerved before; and quartan fevers treated in 


the ſame method, have ſometimes continued for 


years. But whether or no this rule holds in quin- 
tan, ſextan, and other intermitting fevers, that 
they are ſo much the more obſtinate as the interval 
of time betwixt the fits is greater, I cannot eaſily 
ſay, ſiace ſuch fevers are very rarely met with in 
theſe low countries. But at leaſt it ſeems evident 


from what has been ſaid at $. 746, from the ob- 


ſervations of phyſicians, that this does not always 
bappen, ſince a quintan fever, for example, will 


ſometimes ceaſe after a few fits, and ſometimes it 


will continue for eighteen months. 

But the quotidian fever ſeems to be the moſt 
frequent exception from this rule, ſince it is often 
more obſtinate than a tertian, as I have frequently 
experienced myſelf, and as I find. it has been re- 
marked by other writers. Thus Hoffman“ teſ- 
tifies, that a quotidian fever is of longer duration, 
being often protracted to ſeveral months. Galen 
makes phlegm be the cauſe of a quotidian, becauſe 
of a cold, ſluggiſh and glutinous humour, which 
is much more difficult to ſubdue and expelthan bile, 
to which he aſcribes the cauſe of a tertian. From 
hence it ſeems to follow, that he alſo acknow- 


ledges 


» Medicin, Rational. & ſyſtemat. Tom. IV. part. 1. 
pag. 88. 

* De Febribus, Lib. I. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VII. 
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ledges à quotidian fever to be of longer duration; 
but in another place “ he expreſsly ſays, that a 
quotidian fever is of long duration, and not with- 
out danger. Perhaps hitherto relates the follow- 
ing aphoriſm ? of Hippocrates. Quibus acceſſiones 
funt, quacunque bora febris dimiſerit, /i poſtera die 
eadem bora prebenderit, difficilis ſunt judicationis. 
In thoſe intermitting fevers wherein the fits in- 
* vade upon the ſame hour of the day that the 
fever went off the day before, the termination 
or removal of them is difficult.“ Galen? in his 
commentaries to this place, would have this to be 


the ſenſe of the preſent aphoriſm; that if, for ex- 


ample, any one is taken with a fever about the 


third hour, which fever goes off at another hour, 


the fever will return at the third hour of the next 
day, as alſo at the ſame hour of the day after, 
and ſo on; and that in this caſe the patient will 


| be afflicted for a longer time. But ſuch a fever 


is truly an intermitting quotidian, and therefore 
we may from hence conclude, Hippocrates teſtifies 
ſuch fevers to be of long duration. But Hippo- 
crates ſeems juſtly to have remarked, if we are 
thus to underſtand the aphoriſm ; Si poſtero die 


radem hora febris prebenderit; © if the fits come on 
© upon the ſame hour the day aſter; namely, to 


diſtinguiſh a quotidian fever from a double tertian, 
with which Celſus * ſeems to have confound-d it. 
Bur from obſervation ir is evident, that a double 
tertian ſeldom or never invades at the ſame hour 
of the day, but that the fits follow each other 

EM. upon 
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upon alternate days, both with reſpect to the time 
of their invaſion and the concomitant ſymptoms. 
Galen indeed obſerves in the place before cited, 
that ſome have given another ſenſe to this apho- 
riſm, as they would have it underſtood, that if, 
for example, a perſon is invaded by a fever, and 
the fever terminates at the twelfth hour; if then 
on the day following a new fit comes on at the 
twelfth hour, that then ſuch a diſeaſe will have a 
difficult criſis. But at the ſame time he obſerves, 
thoſe who think thus, can neither ſupport their 
opinion by reaſon or experience, whereas the for- 
mer opinion is proved by experience. | 
2. For if the fit of a quotidian fever runs out 
to a great length, there is hardly any time for a 
true intermiſſion ; and even ſometimes they really 
turn into continual fevers, as Celſus d well obſerves 
in treating of quotidian fevers, where he ſays, 
Rurſus aliæ fic deſinunt, ut ex tolo ſequatur inte- 
gritas: aliæ fic, ut aliquantum quidem minualur ex 
febre, nibilominus tamen quedam reliquiæ remaneant, 
donec altera acceſſio accedat : ac ſæpe aliæ vix quid- 
quam aut nihil remiitunt, ſed ita, ut cæpere, con- 
tinuant. * Again, ſome of theſe terminate ſo as 
to leave the gatient perfectly well; and others 
* ſo, that although the fever is indeed in ſome 
meaſure leſſened, yet nevertheleſs, ſome remains 
of it continue, until another fit comes on; and 
oftentimes others have little or no remiſſion, 
but continue as they began.“ Alſo in tertians, 
more eſpecially ſuch as are autumnal, by the pro- 
longation and reduplication of the fits, they fre- 
quently reſemble continual fevers; but in quar- 
tans this very rarely happens, becauſe there is ſo 
large an interval betwixt the fits. Hence _ 
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ſus © ſays, Quartana neminem jugulat : fed, i ex ea 
fadta eft quotidiana, in malis æger eſt: quod tamen. 
niſi culpa vel ægri vel curantis, nunquam fit. That 
« a quartan kills po body; but if ic turns to a2 
quotidian, the patient is in a bad caſe; which 
« yet never happens, unleſs by ſome fault, either 
ia the patient or in the perſon who undertakes _ 
the cure.“ Sometimes triplicate quartans appear, 
and therefore the fits prolonged may change into 
continual, though this ſeems to happen not very 
frequently : but in the mean time autumnal con- 
tinual fevers are ſometimes obſerved to turn into 

uartan intermittents, after the violence of the diſ- 
eaſe has been ſubdued, as we before remarked 
from Sydenham. But for quintan and other inter- 
mitting fevers, which have longer intervals be- 
twixt the fits, to change into continual, does nor 
appear from any obſervations that I know of. | 
3. Upon this ſubject, conſult what has been ſaid 
in the comment to §. 757. 

4, 5. See what has been ſaid at F. 747. upon 
this ſubje&t. It was alſo remarked in the com- 
ment to F. 757, that cold is ranked in the prin- 
cipal place among thoſe cauſes which are able to 
excite the febrile impreſſion not yet entirely abo- 
liſhed, ſo as to put it into action. It will there- 
fore ſeem not at all wonderful, if the acceſſion of 
cold ſhould increaſe an autumnal fever, ſince it is 
able to excite it when dormant. Moreover, it was 
remarked in the cure of intermitting fevers, to 
be frequently of ſervice to make the patient a 
little warmer than uſual betwixt the fits when the 
fever is off, and eſpecially about the time of the 
approaching paroxyſm ; but the moderate warmth 


© Ebidem, cap. 15. pag. 146. 
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of the air in the ſpring, we ſee performs that 
which we otherwiſe attempt by art. 

6. Vernal intermitting fevers, as we obſerved 
before, are of ſo mild a diſpoſition, that they re- 
quire no medicines, but generally go off ſpon- 
taneouſly. They are only obſerved ſtubborn for 
ſome time in ſuch people, as having their blood 
of a very weak craſis or texture, it is ſo eaſily 
diſſolved, that they waſte away with profuſe and 
weakening ſweats; but even in theſe they are 
curable, eſpecially by the uſe of the Peruvian bark. 
But autumnal intermittents are much more difficult 
to remove, and often require the greateſt attention 
of the phyſician, with many aſſiſtances of art, in 
order to cure them. But the method of cure which 
they require, varies according to the nature of the 

epidemical conſtitution or ſeaſon, known by a 
faithful obſervation, with the different age, habit, 
Sc. of the patient, the flux of humours lodged 
in the firſt paſſages, the obſtructions of the viſcera 
attending the fever, &c. concerning all which we 
treated before. 

But although ſuch different remedies may ſeem 
neceſſary, yet as Sydenham { juſtly obſerves, they 
may be reduced to two diſtinct claſſes. Vel enim 
 methodum, qua ſe natura liberare ſolet ab hoc morbo, 
caute ſollicitegue obſervando indicium ſumere oportet, 
quo fermentationem obortam acceleremus, atque ita 
ad ſanitatem ægros perducamus ; vel in ipſam cauſam 

ſpeciſicam penetrando, danda erit opera, ut remediis 
effcacibus ac ſpecificis obviam eatur. For either 
* the method ought to be followed, which na- 
ture herfelf carefully obſerves in the removal of 
this diſeaſe, wherein we endeavour to haſten the 
* fermentation begun, and by that means reſtore 


the 
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the patient to health; or elſe by penetrating 
into the ſpecific cauſe itſelf, we muſt uſe our 
«* endeavours to bring about the ſame effect by 
powerful and ſpecific remedies.” Thus for ex. 
ample, in autumnal tertians we frequently obſerve, 

that in the time of the fits, the patients frequently 
evacuate a great quantity of bilious humours up- 
wards and downwards to their no ſmall relief; and 
therefore in the like caſe the phyſician imitates 
nature by art. Thus we ſee when a ſweat ariſes 
in the end of a fit, that all the ſymptoms are 
relieved; and therefore ſuch a ſweat is advan- 
tageouſly promoted with very good ſucceſs, by 
the uſe of ſuch things as very moderately and a 
long time promote ſweat by increaſing the quan- 
tity of the fluids (ſee $.'764.) Thus it was ob- 
ſerved, that an autumnal quartan, increaſed by 
the winter's cold, gradually diſſolved and vaniſhed 
by che warmth of the ſpring following: and there- 

fore phyſicians with very good ſucceſs, keep up 
the patient's ſtrength with a corroborating diet of 
food eaſy to digelt, and drinks of the ſtronger 
kind, that they may be able to ſupport what mult 
be bore for a conſiderable time; and they likewiſe 
arm the body againſt the cold, by medicinal wines 
made of bitters and ſpices, which excite the lan- 
guiſhing actions of the chylificative viſcera, But 
when the warmth of the ſpring begins to approach 
in the month of February, then more eſpecially, 


care muſt be taken not to diſturb the body by 


taking indigeſtible food, or by any other fault in 
the diet; which is alſo very well admoniſhed by 
Celſus e, when he ſays, Cum vero vetus quartana 
raro, niſi vere ſolvatur, utique eo tempere attenden- 
dum eſt, ne quid fiat, quod valetudinem impediat. 
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but in the ſpring, therefore great care muſt be 
» 


© be repugnant to health.“ But ſince about this 
time a conſiderable alteration is obſerved to happen 


in the bodies of animals, and the conſtitution of 


epidemical diſeaſes is then changed, as we obſerved 
before; therefore phyſicians prudently endeavour 
to increaſe the efficacy of the vernal warmth b 


heating medicines, and generally with the beſt ſuc- 


ceſs; whereas otherwiſe if ſuch medicines were 
aſd before, this method would often be attended 
with danger. Hence Sydenham * adviſes the pa- 
tient about that time, to undergo ſome conſider- 


able alteration in the air, either by travelling into 


ſome warmer climate, or at leaſt by changing the 


place where the diſeaſe firſt invaded the patient. 
But he would not have this attempred ſooner than 
about the beginning of the month of February. 
But when this change of place connot be com- 
modiouſly complied . with, he then gave warm 
medicines at that time, Ut uno quaſi ictu langue- 
ſcentem illam depurationem potenter promoveat, &, 
4 Heri poterit, Perficiat; in order powerfully to 


promote as it were, by one effort, the languiſh- 


ing depuration of the blood, and if poſſible, to 
* complete it.” Thus Celſus * obſerves, it is alſo 
of uſe to ſometimes change the diet in an inve- 
terate quartan, and before the fit to let the patient 

drink vinegar and muſtard, ſtrong wine, ſalt, 
pepper, caſtor, aſafœtida, myrrh, Sc. Per bæc 
enim ſimiliaquèe corpus agitandum eſt, ut moveatur ex 

eo flatu, quo detinetur. For by theſe and the 
0 like medicines, the body is to be put in motion 

of C to 
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But as an inveterate quartan is ſeldom removed 


taken at that time, not to do any thing that may 
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to change the ſtate in which it is at preſent held + 
But if theſe hot medicines are given ſooner, they 
double the quartan, or ſometimes change it into a 
continual fever, as Sydenham prudently obſerves, 
and as Galen long ago remarked. From all 
which it is ſufficiently eyident, that the general 


method for curing intermitting fevers, made uſe 


of by the ancient phyſicians, and confirmed by the 
teſtimonies of the moderns, is almoſt nothing more 
than an imitation of the methods, which nature 


herſelf proſecutes to free the patient from theſe 


diſeaſes. 
But the other method which penetrates into the 


ſpecific cauſe of the fever itſelf, as Sydenham ex- 


1 it, differing from the preceding method, is 


either ſuch as by diſturbing the body produces an 


alteration or change in it, or elſe removes that 
latent diſpoſition from whence the fits are renewed; 
as when we uſe purges or vomits, not ſo much 


to make evacuations, as to produce an alteration | 
in the body (ſee F. 760.) or when by drinking 


ſome thin aromatic liquor with the warmth of the 
fire or of the bed, with frictions, inunctions of 
the ſpina dorſi, epithems, Sc. we endeavour to 
ſubdue the firſt time of the febrile paroxyſm and 
its firſt cauſe (ſee F. 756.) But that method of 
curing intermitting fevers, which is pertormed by 
the Peruvian bark, more eſpecially deſerves to be 
termed ſpecifical, fince it is accompliſhed without 


any diſturbances or evacuations. But when this 
method of cure is convenient, and under what 


circumſtances it may be ſafely adminiſtered, has 
been ſaid before at 5. 0 * 
e 


b Ibidem- | 
i Method, Med. ad Glaucoa. Lib. I. cap. 12. Charter. 


Tom. X. pag. 356, 357- 
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We have now delivered the general hiſtory and 
treatment of fevers; we have next conſidered and 
explained the nature and cure of the moſt common 
and urgent ſymptoms which uſually attend fevers; 
and laſtly, we have treated of the general claſſes 
of fevers, namely, continual, remitting, and in- 
termitting; and we have remarked every thing 
which ſeemed neceſſary, either with reſpect to the 
diagnoſis, prognoſis, or cure of each of theſe 
claſſes, ſo far as they differed from what was laid 
down in the general hiſtory and treatment of fe- 
vers. It now remains for us to treat concerning 
acute diſeaſes, which are indeed uſually accom- 
panied with a fever, but which have nevertheleſs 
their denomination not from the fever, but from 
the injured function of ſome organ by a particular 
inflammation. | 


Of Acute Febrile Diſeaſes. 
SE C T. DCCLXX. 


JE come now to conſider thoſe acute 


| diſeaſes, which though accompanied 
with a violent fever, do nevertheleſs occaſion 
a particular inflammation, in this or that 
organ, whence a name is given to the whole 
diſeaſe, from the injured function of the organ. 
Such are a phrenzy, coma, carus, quinſy, 
peripneumony, ſpitting of blood, pleuriſy, 
inflammation of the breaſts, of the diaphragm, 
ſtomach, liver, ſpleen, meſentery, inteſtines, 
(whence dyſenteries, iliac paſſions, twiſting 
of the guts, teneſmus, the piles, bilious colics) 


kidneys, | 


= 


„ 
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kidneys, bladder, ureters, uterus, and joints, 
or of the external integuments, as in the 
meaſles or ſmall-pox. 


What diſeaſes may be termed acute, has been 
ſaid before in the comment to F. 564 ; namely, 
ſuch as either ſpeedily kill the patient, or ſoon 
come to a period, and which are very urgent or 
violent, without intermiſſions, fits of acceſſion, or 
ſevere pains. We alſo there obſerved, that a fever 
is called acute, when it runs through its courſe 
ſwiftly, and with danger. 

But though all the diſeaſes here enumerated, are 
attended with an acute fever, ſo that much light 
may be afforded in the cure of them, from whar 
has been already ſaid of fevers, as alſo from what 
has been ſaid under the title of inflammation ; yet 
jt will be worth our while, to treat of each of them 
ſeparately, ſince according to the diverſity of the 
parts affected, there are ſeveral peculiarities which 
deſerve to be remarked, both in the diagnoſis, 
prognofis, and cure. „5 
But ſince in theſe diſeaſes there is a particular 
inflammation of this or that organ, they are not 
ſimply termed acute fevers, but take their name 
from the injured function, as Galen“ well ob- 
ſerves. For after treating of diary fevers, he ſays; 
Aliarum vero frebrium quædam ex inflammatione, 

uedam ex bumoribus accenduntur. Et que ex in- 
| e velut inſiammatarum partium quædam 
Hmptomata ſunt, morbuſque ab affetio organo deno- 
minationem fere accipit, ut pbrenitis, peripntumonia, 
& alii ſimiles. But among other fevers, ſome 
* ariſe from inflammation, and others from mor- 

bid 


* Method. Med. ad Glaucon, Lib. I. cap. 3. Charter, 
Tom. X. pag. 349. 
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« bid humours. Thoſe which ariſe from inflam- 
+ mation, are in a manner ſymptoms of the in- 


its denomination from the affected organ, as a 
phrenzy, peripaeumony, and the like.“ 

The whole difference therefore in theſe diſeaſes, 
depends upon the parts affected where the diſeaſe 
is ſeated ; and theſe diſeaſes may likewiſe change 
into other infſammatory ones of the like kind, 
when an acute fever and inflammation continuing, 
the particular part of the body only is altered, 
towards which the inflammatory matter 1s depo- 


MW R „ 


ſited. Thus inflammations of the pleura, lungs, 


and diaphragm, often change into a phrenzy, as 
we ſhall declare hereafter. 


Thus an ioflammatory quinſy is relieved, when 


the external integuments of the neck and breaſt 
are invaded with an eryſipelas or a phlegmon; 
the inflammatory matter which before oppreſſed 
the fauces, being now fixed in the more exterior 
parts. 

In theſe diſeaſes therefore, there is more or leſs 
danger in proportion to the nature of the part to- 
wards which the inflammatory matter is depoſited 

by the fever concerning which, ſee what has 


been ſaid in the comment to f. 593, of the ter- 


. mination of a fever into another diſeaſe. 

There are therefore three things to be conſidered 
in acute inflammatory diſeaſes; namely, the acute 
continual fever, the inflammation, and the organ 
whoſe functions are injured by the preſent inflam- 
mation ; and a careful attendance muſt be given 
how far the general method of treating fevers and 
inflammations before deſcribed, is agreeable to 


theſe diſeaſes, and what is further neceſſary in 


each. 


But 


flamed parts, and the diſeaſe commonly takes 
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But theſe acute inflammatory diſeaſes are enu- 
merated in order, beginning at the head, and de- 
ſcending to the lower parts; and therefore a 
phrenzy comes firſt to be conſidered, as the laſt 
is an inflammation of the uterus: but to theſe are 
afterwards ſubjoined inflammations of the joints, 
and outer integuments of the body, as. in the 
meaſles and ſmall-pox. Yet we ſhall not exactly 
obſerve this order in treating of theſe diſeaſes here- 
after. For concerning a coma we treated before 
among the ſymptoms of fevers; and with reſpect. 
to a carus, ſince it is a ſlight ſort of apoplexy, it 


| will be better underſtood if we treat of it after the 


hiſtory of an apoplexy. But as a preceding hæ- 
moptoe or ſpitting of blood, is ſo frequently fol- 
lowed with a phthiſis, we ſhall therefore treat of 
this in the chapter of a phthiſis. As inflammation 
of the breaſts ſeldom happens but in child-bed wo- 
men, or in ſuch as give ſuck, we ſhall ſpeak of 
that when we come to treat of the diſeaſes of 
lying- in women. But an inflammation of the ſpleen 
may be eaſily underſtood from the hiſtory of an 
inflammation in the liver, as we ſhall obſerve 
hereafter at F. 958. Thus allo an inflammation 
of the meſentery requires the ſame treatment with 
an inflammation of the inteſtines; from whence 
alſo may be derived a knowledge of what relates 


to a dyſentery, iliac paſſion, involution of the 


guts, teneſmus, and piles, namely, fo far as all 
theſe diſeaſes ariſe from inflammation. But a bi- 
lious colic may be more eſpecially underſtood from 
the hiſtory of inflammarion in the liver. But what 
relates to the inflammation of the ureters or blad- 
der, may be partly underſtood from the hiſtory 
of a nephritis, oran inflammation in the kidneys, 
and partly from what will be ſaid hereafter of a cal- 
culus or ſtone in the kidney and ureter. Con- 
cerning 
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cerning an inflammation of the uterus, there is 
likewiſe no particular place aſſigned to treat of it in 
theſe aphoriſms, but we may have an opportunity 
to ſay ſomething of it among the diſeaſes of child- 
bed women, ſince this diſorder moſt frequently 
happens in the delivery. Inflammations of the 
Joints, may be likewiſe underſtood from what will 
be ſaid concerning the gout and rheumatiſm. But 
as the ſmall-pox is a diſorder moſt frequent a. 
mongſt young children, therefore we ſhall treat of 
them after the diſeaſes af infants. Concerning the 
meaſles, there is no particular treatment, perhaps 
becauſe what relates to the knowledge and cure of 
theſe, may be derived from what has been faid 

concerning febrile exanthemata or eruptions, 
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F a perpetual delirium with a fierceneſs 

ariſes from the brain primarily affected, 
the diſeaſe is called a true phrenzy. 8 

If it ariſes from a diſorder in ſome other 
part transferred to the brain in a fever, in- 
flammation, Sc. it is called a ſymptomatic 
phrenzy, an alienation or deception of the 
mind. | 


The wand 8 among the Greeks, ſignifies 
the mind, and phrenas is uſed by them to fignify 
wiſdom or ſenſe, whence Phrenitis is ſo call d, 
(767 @ptvay via», Ut aplpiris rw aphpwy ac WAeupiTit 
TO "WAEvPHr) AS being a diſorder of the _ 
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Sci. For it ſeems to have been cuſtomary with 
the ancient phyſicians, to add the termination 118 
to a name denoting the part affected, more eſpe- 


cially when they intended to ſignify an inflamma- 
tory diſeaſe of the ſame part, as is evident in the 


hepatitis, nephritis, Sc. They therefore called 
a diſorder in that part of the body, where the hu- 
man mind is exerciſed, by the term phrenitis, 
which is therefore denominated by Pliny * (fapi- 
entiæ ægritudo) a diſorder of the ſenſe or wiſdom, 
where he enumerates from Hippocrates, the fatal 
ſigns in this diſeaſe. But ſince both raving and 
melancholy mad people are likewiſe diſordered in 
their ſenſe or wiſdom, therefore Celſus has judici- 
ouſly diſtinguiſhed a phrenzy from theſe diſeaſes, 
by ſaying, Incipiam ab inſania, primamque hujus 


ipfius partem aggrediar, que & acuta, & in febre 


eft. Græci qpeviriv appellant. * I ſhall begin with 
* madneſs, and firſt proceed to that kind of itwhich 
« attends an acute fever. The Greeks call it phre- 
© nitis.” But to diſtinguiſh a phrenzy from a deli- 
rium, concerning which we treated at F$. 700, 


among the ſymptoms of fevers, he remarks, that 


ſometimes indeed in the height of the fever the 
patient is deceived or alienated in mind, and talks 
improperly ; yet after the violence of the fever is 
abated he recovers hisright mind: but thenatlength 
aphrenzyattends, Phrenitis vero tum demum eſt, cum 
continua dementia eſſe incipit; aut cum æger, quam- 
vis adbuc ſapiat, tamen quaſdam vanas imagines 
accipit : perfetta > eſt, ubi mens illis imaginibus ad- 


 dila eſt. When the mind begins to be conti- 
* nually alienated, or when the patient entertains 


© ſome 


1 Salmaſ, Epiſt. 36. pag. 79. | 
m Hift. Nat. Lib. VII. cap. 51. pag. 166. 
a Lib. III. cap. 18. pag. 148. 
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ſome vain imaginations or ideas, although he is 
yet in ſome meaſure ſenſible: but a perfect 

* phrenzy is when the mind firmly adheres to or 
believes thoſe falſe imaginations or ideas.” 

But it was obſerved in the comment to F. 700, 
that where this internal diſpoſition of the brain 
cauſing the dilirium is ſo fixed, that it equals, or 
even exceeds thoſe changes of the common ſenſory 
which ariſe from external objects acting g Upon the 
organs of ſenſe, it is often followed by the judg- 
ment and violent paſſions of the mind, and then 
there is a fierce dilirium, in which the patient en- 
deavours to injure himſelf or the by- ſtanders. 


There is therefore a perpetual delirium with an 


acute continual fever attending in a true phrenzy; 


and this dilirium is commonly fierce or raving, 
from the violent change made in the common 


ſenſory. But this fierceneſs does not always at- 


tend, as we proved before in the comment to 


$. 700; and this eſpecially when the ideas, ariſing 
from ſuch a morbid change in the common ſenſo- 
ry, are not attended with the pleaſure or diſplea- 
ſure that uſually excites paſſions of the mind, but 
they are adiaphorous, or attended with a ſort of 
indifferency. That there are ſuch phrenzies, and 
indeed of the worſt kind, in which the patient is 


obſcurely delirious without any raving, has been 
before demonſtrated from Hippocrates and Galen 


under the ſection laſt cited. 
Another thing to be obſerved in a true phrenzy, 
1s, that the brain is primarily affected in this diſ- 


eaſe; that is to ſay, the cauſe of the diſeaſe is not. 


produced in ſome other part of the body, and 
transferred from thence to the brain, but that it 
is ſeared in the brain itſelf, or its inveſting mem- 
branes from the very firſt attack of the diſeaſe, 
N by the violence of the fever the diſorder 


may 
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may be increaſed, which is already ſeated in the 


brain. For the ancient phyſicians call the diſorder 


a true and exquiſite phrenzy, only when the brain 


itſelf is primarily affected. Thus Galen e ſays, 


Phrenitis fiquidem exquiſita, & non permiſta alleri 


morbo, fit bile flava locum, in quo princeps anime 
pars refidet, prebendente. That indeed an ex- 
quiſite phrenzy not mixed with any other diſ- 
« eaſe, ariſes from yellow bile invading that part 


* where the principal faculties of the mind reſide.“ 


And in another place ?; Flava hilis, fi in cerebrum 


ipfuſque membranas ſe firmaverit, pbrenitides efficit. 
Priuſquam autem ſe firmaverit, per ipſarum venas 


diffluens, non pbrenitides, ſed in febrium vigoribus 


deliria invebit. That if yellow bile fixes itſelf 


* in the brain or its membranes, it cauſes a 


* phrenzy, But if it lows through the veſſels be- 
fore it thus fixes itſelf, it produces not phrenzy, 


| © but a dilirium in the height of fevers.” But 


although we at this day know that a phrenzy may 


be produced from other cauſes, and that it does 


* 


not always ariſe from yellow bile, yet the paſſages 


cited from Galen, demonſtrate he was of opinion, 
that in a true phrenzy the brain itſelf or its mem 


branes, are primarily affected; as indeed he ex- 


preſsly declares in another place, by ſaying *, Ne- 


que enim per conſenſum in eo morbo cerebrum afficitur, 
ſed propria & primaria affectione laborat. That 
* the brain itſelf is not affected by conſent in a 


* phrenzy, but labours under a proper and ori- 


Vo Vile We: « ginal 


9 Comment. 1. in Lib. I. Prorrheticor. Hippocr. Charter? 
Tom. VIII. pag. 694. | 


? Comment, 2. in Lib. I. Epidem. Charter. Tom. IX. | 


pag. 69. 5 | 
De locis affect. Lib. V. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VII. 
Pag. 489. | 
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« ginal diſorder in itſelf.” The like is alſo affirmed 
by Ccelius Aurelianus *%, who has carefully col- 
le&ed together the opinions of the Greek phy- 
ſicians, according to their diviſion into ſeparate 
parties or ſects, and gives us the following paſſage 
from Aſclepiades. Phrenitis eſt corpuſculorum ſta- 
tio, five obtruſio in cerebri membranis frequenter ſine 
conſenſu, cum alienatione & frebribus, © A phrenzy 
_ © 1s a ſtagnation or obtruſion of corpuſcles in the 


o 


out any conſent or diſtant cauſe, with an alie- 
nation of the mind and a fever. 

But when that which is now lodged in the 
brain or its membranes, ſo as to produce a 
phrenzy, was before formed or collected in ſome 
other part of the body, and excites diſeaſe by diſ- 


turbing the functions of thoſe parts in which it 


reſides; but afterwards being ſet at liberty from 
the part firſt affected, if it is tranſlated from thence 
by metaſtaſis to the brain or its membranes, and 
excites a fierce or perpetual delirium, with an 
acute continual fever, the diſorder is then alfo 


termed a phrenzy ; but becauſe the brain itfelf 


was not primarily affected, but only ſecondarily, 
therefore it cannot be called a true but a ſymp- 
romatic phrenzy. But in both caſes the ſame 
part is affected, and the matter of the diſeaſe is 
the ſame, namely, inflammatory ; ſo that the 
whole difference betwixt a true and ſymptomatic 
phrenzy, wholly conſiſts in that the cauſe of the 
latter diſturbing the brain was firſt lodged in 
ſome other part, and afterwards tranſlated to the 


_ encephalon. For ſince we here treat only of in- 


flammatory dileaſes joined with an acute fever, we 
have no concern with ſuch cauſes, as being ſeated 
TT ; in 


Acutor. Morbor, Lib, I. in Prefat. pag. 2. 


membranes of the brain, frequently ariſing with- 
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in other parts of the body, are able to diſturb 
the brain, ſo as to produce the moſt wonderful 
and fierce deliria, even though the cauſes remain 
in their firſt ſeat, and are not tranſlated by meta- 
ſtaſis to the brain itſelf or its membranes ; con- 
cerning which, ſee what has been ſaid in the com- 
ment to F. 701. For it was there proved, that 
foul humours collected about the precordia, may 
diſturb all the functions of the brain; but in 
ſuch a manner, that when they are expelled, the 
functions of the brain immediately return to their 
healthy ſtate : and therefore it is juſtly concluded, 
that no topical cauſe attended in the brain at the- 
time when its functions were diſturbed, but that 
the cauſe of all thoſe diſorders was lodged in other 
very diſtant parts. 5 
But this diſtinction betwixt a true and ſymp- 
tomatic phrenzy is neceſſary, becauſe a great 
difference is often required in the treatment or 
cure of theſe two kinds of the diſorder, as we 
ſhall declare hereafter at $. 782. But ſometimes 
fuch a ſymptomatic phrenzy is called a deception 
or alienation of the mind, though with leſs pro- 
priety, ſince the ancients: have by that name in- 
tended a delirium which is not perpetual, but at- 
teads only in the height of fevers; as is evident 
from the ſeveral paſſages cited from Galen *, and 
as we obſerved before in the comment to YH. 700. 
But now as there are various kinds of. deliria, ac- 
cording to the different degree of the morbid diſ- 
poſition in the brain; ſo the ſame is likewiſe true 
of a phrenzy, as is evident from the paſſage of 
Galen, where he ſays ', Quippe pbrenitici quidam 
T, ny ( £5, in 


vide Foc6i Oeconomiam & Gorræi Definitiones ad voca- 
bulum ca. ; | 
De Locis affeRtis, Lib. IV. cap. 2. Charter. Tom: VII. 
pag. 454. | | \ 
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in rebus ſub aſpeclum cadentibus dignoſcendis nibil 


errantes a naturali intellefus judicio aberrant : alii 


contra cogitatione quidem falluntur minime, ſenſibus 


tamen difformiter moventur : ſunt præterea qui ſenſus 


f mul & cogitationes vitio laborant. For ſome 


« phrenitic patients do not err in their natural un- 
* derſtanding and knowledge of things, which 
fall under the examination of their ſenſes, but 

oaly they are out in their judgments: others on 
the contrary, are not at all deceived in their 
thoughts or judgment, but only the organs of 
the ſenſes are diſturbed or moved; but there 


„ 


their organs of ſenſe, and i in their thoughts or 
judgment at the ſame time.“ Galen confirms 
what he here ſays, by inſtances both in himſelf and 
in other patients. 


8 E er. en. 


True phrenzy is preceded by a violent 


inflammatory heat and great pain 
within the head ; by a plethora or too great 


2 quantity of blood, or an inflammatory 


diſpoſition of it, a redneſs of the eyes and 
face, a diſturbance of the ſleep, and light 


deceptions of the ſenſes, the patient being 


yeuthful, the uſe of heating things, being ex- 
poſed to the ſun, overwatchings, anger, grief, 
croſſneſs, or fierceneſs of temper, ſudden for- 
getfulneſs, a drineſs of the whole body, but 
more eſpecially of the brain, and a gathering 


or catching at 1 — to lie upon 
the bed-cloaths, | 


We 


are others again, who are difordered both in 
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We come now to treat of the antecedent ſigns 
or cauſes, which uſually go before a phrenzy, 
whether true or ſymptomatic. For as this dif- 
order is ſo dangerous and fo difficultly curable 


when it is fixed, all endeavours muſt be uſed, to 


know whether there is juſt reaſon to fear it, that 
ſo the moſt efficacious remedies may be timely 
applied, whereby a furure phrenzy may be pre- 
vented, or that which is beginning to be preſent, 
may be directly removed. But we know that a 
phrenzy is at hand, when ſuch cauſes have pre- 
ceded, as arediſpoſed to excite inflammation, eſpe- 
cially in the head, or if the inflammation formed 
in other parts, is determined thence towards the 
head; as al ſo if in acute fevers the ſigns appear of 
an injury in the functions of the brain. But each 


of theſe are to be ſeparately conſidered. 


A violent inflammatory heat, and great pain 


within the head.] When we treated of the ſigns 


of inflammation (S. 382.) it was demonſtrated, 
that a pricking pain from the ſmall fibres of the 
diſtended veſſels being near to breaking, and an 
increaſed heat with a fever, and a ſenſe of throb- 
bing or pulſation attended in every inflammation. 
And from theſe ſigns chiefly, we judge of the pre- 
ſence of an internal inflammation, when the other 
ſigns, as tumour, redneſs, tenſion, or hardneſs 
G. can only be perceived in external parts of the 
body inflamed. When therefore in an acute fever 


a violent and conſtant pain attends in the head, 


with a ſenſe of great heat and pulſation, we know 
an inflammation is to be feared in the meninges 


of the brain, which inflammation is the proximate 


cauſe of a true phrenzy, as we ſhall hereafter de- 
monſtrate at $. 776. For that the cortical part of 


the brain, though inflamed, is not ſenſible of pain, 


ſeems very probable from what has been ſaid of 
| E that 
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that part, in the hiſtory of wounds in the head. 
For it there appeared, that excreſcences of the 


brain might be tied, cut off, or corroded without 
pain. Therefore this internal pain of the head, 
ſeems to ariſe from the diſtenſion of the veſſels 


_ diſperſed through the membranes of the ence- 
phalon, by too greata quantity of blood imper- 
vious from an inflammatory tenacity. Hence alſo 
Galen * places the cauſe of an obſtinate head-ach in 
the meninges of the brain. It is indeed true, that 


not every pain of the head in acute inflammatory 
fevers, is ſeated in the meninges of the brain, 


ſince a head-ach may be excited, even by conſent 
from other parts of the body diſordered, as for 


example, when corrupt bile is lodged about the 
præcordia, as we have already often obſerved, 


and as Galen himſelf has remarked. But the heat 
and other ſigns of an internal inflammation in the 


head, readily demonſtrate to which of theſe cauſes 


the pain of the head ought to be aſcribed. Hence 


therefore Trallian ” has well diſtinguiſhed phre-, 
nitic patients from thoſe which have a ſympathetic 


delirium, becauſe that in a phrenzy the head 


is hot. Concerning which, ſce what has been ſaid 
at h. „ 


Hence the reaſon appears why 8 0 


condemns continual and intenſe pains of the head as 


fatal in fevers, and obſerves, that the ſame in acute 


diſeaſes preſages a phrenzy, unleſs prevented by a 
ſalutary hemorrhage from the noſe 7. 


: De Locis effect, Lib. II.. cap. 13. Charter. Tom. VII. 

pag. 448. 

' * Method. med. ad Glaucon. Lib. I. cap. 16. Charter, 

Tom. X. pag. 364. 

, Lib, I. cap. 13. pag. 

In Prognoſtic. Cle, 1 VIII. pag. 606, & 671 
5 In Coac. Prænot. No 120. ibid, pag. 856. 
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A plethora or too great quantity of blood.] It 
was demonſtrated in the comment to F. 106, that 
the arteries both ſanguiferous and lymphatic might 
be over dilated merely from too great a quantity 
of blood, ſo as to produce an inflammation, and 
the many other diforders conſequent thereupon. 
In the ſame place it was alſo proved, that the 


functions of the encephalon might be diſturbed, 


eſpecially by a plethora, All which will be greatly 


increaſed, when the blood rarefied by the febrile 


heat ſtill more diſtends the veſſels in which it is 
contained; and therefore it is evident why a ple- 
thora is juſtly ranked among the antecedent cauſes 
of a phrenzy. | 

An inflammatory diſpoſition. ] This is ſaid to 
attend when people are from a natural habit in- 
clined to inflammatory diſeaſes. But ſuch diſeaſes 
happen to thoſe people chiefly who have ſtrong 


and contracted veſſels, with denſe and acrid hu- 


mours moving ſwiftly through the veſſels. The 


pulſe in ſuch people is commonly larger and 


quicker, the body thin, active, ſtrong and warm. 
The bodies of people daily accuſtomed. to hard 
labour acquire ſuch a diſpoſition. This diagnoſis 
is confirmed, if they have before laboured under 
acute and inflammatory diſeaſes. _ 

A redneſs of the eyes and face.] For this de- 
notes that the blood is conveyed too copiouſly 
and impetuouſly to the head, ſo as to over dil- 
tend the veſſels. The blood is indeed diſtributed 


to the face chiefly by the branches of the external 


carotid, but it is conveyed to the eyes alſo by 
ſmall branches of the internal carotid, and there- 
fore from this ſign we know that the internal 
arts of the head are affected in the ſame manner. 
For this reaſon, a redneſs of the face and eyes was 
= _ Cc4 reckoned 
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reckoned among the ſigns of a future hæmorrhage 
at F. 741. | : | 
A diſturbance of the ſleep.] If together with 
the preceding ſigns of an inflammatory diſpoſition 
in the blood, and its too great determination to- 
wards the head, there ariſes the troubleſome ſy mp- 
tom of reſtleſs watchings, which phyſicians uſu- 
ally call a coma vigil, (fee F. 703.) namely, when 
the patient being on the brink of ſleep, ſuddenly 
awakes again with a fright; in this caſe, or if the 
patient ſleeps with frightful or diſturbing dreams, 
we know tha: the brain begins to be affected from 
the free courſe of the blood being obſt ructed thro? 
the veſſels, and that therefore in a fhort time a 
phrenzy or other ſymptoms of the worſt kind 
may be expected, as we ſaid before upon another 
occaſion at 5. 735. Hence likewiſe Hippocrates 
* makes a profound and undiſturbed ſleep, a fign 
of a ſure criſis or termination of the diſeaſe ; but 
on the contrary, he condemns a diſturbed ſleep. 
Slight deceptions of the ſenſes. ] When the pa- 


tients ideas are not excited agreeable to external 


cauſes, but proceed from an internal diſpoſition of 


the brain, a delirium is then ſaid to attend, as we 


made evident at $. 700; where we alſo-affirmed, 
that there may be various degrees of ſuch a deli- 
rium. But a flight deception is ſaid to attend, 


when thoſe ideas arifing from an internal and 


morbid diſpoſition of the brain, are not followed 
with a judgment nor any violent paſſions of the 
mind; for in that caſe the ideas raiſed may be 


corrected, by reaſon, and the perſuaſion of thoſe 
who are preſent. But in the mean time, if the 


ſame cauſes continue to act, it is evident enough, 
that thereis juſt reaſon to fear a fierce and perpetual 


# Coac. Prznot. No 152. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 860. . 


* 
| 
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delirium. Moreover, in the comment toy. yoo, 
it was obſerved, that ſometimes only a ſlight de- 
ception apvears, though the cauſes diſturbing the 
common ſenſory are ſufficiently violent. Of this 
kind were thoſe tremblings and obſcure deceptions, 
which Hippocrates juſtly calls very phrenitic, as 
we there obſerved. | | 
The patient being youthful.] The obſervations 
of all phyſicians teſtify, that the flower of a perſon's 
age is the molt liable to inflammatory diſeaſes 
but when people incline to old age, they are leſs 
afflicted with theſe diſeaſes, and ottener diſordered 
rather with ſuch as are chronical and extremely 
obſtinate. But not only people in their youth, 
but likewiſe ſuch as are adult and in the full 
ſtrength of their age, are frequently ſubject to the 
ſame acute diſcaſes : whence Hippocrates ſays *, 
Ab anno decimo quarto uſque ad quadrageſimum ſe- 
cundum natura corporis morborum omnis generis 
ferax fit. That from the fourteenth to the 
_ * forty-ſecond year of age, all kind of diſeaſes of 
the body are of a fierce nature.“ And in another 
place ' enumerating the various diſeaſes of the ſe- 
veral ages of life, he obſerves, that people in their 
youth are ſubject to a ſpitting of blood, conſump- 
tion, and acute fever; but that thoſe who are paſt 
the age of youth, together with other acute inflam- 
matory diſeaſes, are ſubject to phrenzies. _ 
The uſe of heating things.] The truth of this 
too often appears by unhappy inſtances, when 
hopeful youths, by too freely uſing ſtrong wines 
or fermented. ſpirits, fall into the molt acute im- 
klammatory diſeaſes, and periſh phrenitic. This 
| appears 
2 Ibid, Ne 512. pag. 882. 


: Aphor. 29, 30. Sect. III. Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 125, 
126. i 1 
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appears from ſome inſtances alledged from Hip. 
pocrates and Galen, in the comment to SF. 586, 


N' 1. where we treated of the particular cauſes 


of fevers. There are almoſt an infinite number of 


caſes in medical hiſtory, which confirm the ſame - 


thing. 

Being expoſed to the ſun.] More eſpecially if 
people expoſe themſelves for a long time to the 
rays of the ſun in ſummer, with the head not well 


covered : for then the integuments of the head and 
the ſkull itſelf, may be ſo much heated, that the 


blood may begin to coagulate from the too 
great heat; from whence ariſes a moſt malignant 
pbrenzy, which is often ſuddenly fatal. It is in- 


deed true, that people may be always able to 


avoid ſuch a troubleſome degree of heat, by being 
admoniſhed from the diſagreeable ſenſe; yet thoſe 
who travel through open countries in the ſummer 
heats, are ſometimes obliged to endure it; and 
hence frequently whole armies ſuffer great loſs or 
deſtruction, Nothing is more dangerous than for 
any one to ſlcep with his head expoſed to the rays 
of the ſun. I remember two reapers very ſtrong 


and healthy, who thus periſhed in the ſpace of two 


hours, when lying down upon a heap of hay, 


they ſlept with their heads naked and expoſed to 


the noon ſun: for being awaked by their com- 
panions, they ſtammeringly uttered ſome incohe- 
rent words, and ſoon after both of them expired. 
Nor willchis ſeem ſtrange if we conſider, that wood, 
ſtones, metals, and the like, expoſed to the ſun's 
rays in the ſummer, may be ſo much heated, as 
even to injure the hand of thoſe who touch them 
with pain. Thus we read, when Manaſſes the 
huſband of Judith, in the days of harveſt, ſtood 


over thoſe who were binding up the handfuls, * 
7 \ IF Is 
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died ©, Venit enim eftus ſuper caput ejus, For 
the heat came upon his head.“ = 


Overwatchings.] From too long wakefulneſs 


the ſmalleſt ſolids are wore away, more eſpecially 
thoſe of the brain, as all the functions of the brain 
continue to act inceſſantly without reſting ; the 


thinneſt part of the blood is diſſipated, and 


the reſt conſequently thickened, as we have ſeen 
at $. 625. No 12. and likewiſe the humours re- 
quire a greater acrimony from the ſame cauſe. 
But the thickneſs and acrimony of the blood being 
increaſed together, may produce inflammations of 
the worſt kind, as is evident from what has 
been faid in the hiſtory of inflammation. Ir is 
likewiſe evident from what has been delivered 
at F. 708, that continual watchings in fevers have 
enerally for their cauſe a ſlight and incipient in- 
| Nd beginning to invade the brain. And 


therefore watchings are prejudicial, both as a ſign - 


of a future phrenzy, and as a cauſe capable of 
producing this diſeaſe; and hence Hippocrates 


ſays !, A vigilia convulſio aut delirium malum. 


That convulſions or a delirium after watchings, 
is a bad ſign.” 


Anger.] Which is not without reaſon ſaid to 


be a ſhort madnels ; for a perſon enraged with 


ſevere anger differs in nothing from a perſon in 


a raving phrenzy ; for a great heat is kindled, the 


pulſe becomes full, quick, and ſtrong, the eyes 
become fierce, protuberant, and ſparkling, and 


are often ſuffuſed with blood, the face appears 


fierce and terrible, threatening every thing dange- 
rous, whereby the patient frequently endeavours 


Nunc 


to injure himſelf or others. 


8 Judith. cap. vii. verſ.- ; 8 
* Aphor, 18. Sect. VII, Charter, Tom. IX. pag. 300. 
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Nunc facie ſuppoſita ferveſcit ſanguis, & ira 
Scintillant oculi: diciſque, faciſque, quod ipſe 
Non ſani bominis non ſanus juret Oreſtes . 


* 


Since therefore the functions of the brain are ſo 


much diſturbed by anger, and the motion of the 


humours is rendered much quicker than in health, 
and all the ſigns denote that the blood is ſent very 
copiouſly and impetuouſly towards the head, it 
readily appears, that if an acute fever follows from 
this violent paſſion of the mind, there will be 
danger of a phrenzy. Such an inſtance of a phrenzy 
ariſing from anger, is given us from Hildanus . 

Grief.) More eſpecially if people of a gene- 
rous and great mind, being furniſhed with a 
plentiful fortune, come afterwards by misfortunes 
to want, and oppreſs themſelves tacitly with their 
calamities. That melancholy and madneſs may 
ariſe from grief, will be made evident hereafter in 


the hiſtory of melancholy; bur madneſs differs 


from a phrenzy only in its not being attended 
with a fever. If therefore in ſuch a caſe a fever 


ſhall be kindled from any other cauſe, a phrenzy 
almoſt conſtantly follows. Even ſometimes grief 


a long time ſuppreſſed, ſuddenly breaks out into 
action without being aſſiſted with any other cauſe. 
This the celebrated Boerhaave ſaw in a noble 
widow, who loſing in her huſband all hopes of 


Yroviding for her numerous family, but be- 


ing herſelf only conſcious of her calamity, was 
over preſſed to the laſt degree with grief: 
when he ſaw her ill with alight fever, upon her 


giving a fierce anſwer, though ſhe was a woman 


of 


e A. Perfii Sat. 3. in fine. 
Cent. 1. obſerv. 17. pag. 24. 
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of a moſt mild diſpoſition when in health, in 
two hours afterwards ſhe became raving, and tear- 
ing her cloaths, ran naked about the chamber. 
Hippocrates * has remarked a phrenzy to ariſe 
from grief, in the wife of Dealcis, quam febris 
borrida & acuta ex marore prebendit, who 
© was taken with a terrible acute fever from grief,“ 
and who was continually phrenitic, even from the 
beginning of the diſeaſe to the twenty-firſt day, 
when ſhe expired. ; 
Croſſneſs or fierceneſs of temper, ſudden for- 
getfulneſs, and a gathering or catching at ſome- 


thing ſuppoſed to lie upon the bed-cloaths.] . For 


all theſe denote that the common ſenſory begins to 
be diſturbed, and more eſpecially, great attention 


is required to theſe ſigns, as the diſorder requires 


ſpeedy relief before it is any thing confirmed. 


Therefore as ſoon as a perſon who is naturally ti- 


morous begins to ſpeak boldly and threaten, or if 


they were before good tempered, but now give 


a fierce anſwer to the phylician or their friends, or 
if aſking for drink or any thing elſe, they ſoon 
after forget it, and deny that they called for it, in 


that caſe the moſt efficacious remedies muſt be in- 


ſtantly applied to prevent the approaching phrenzy. 
See what has been ſaid concerning theſe and many 
more ſigns of the like nature, in the comment 
to . 702, where we treated of all theſe parti- 
culars. — 1 | 
Drineſs of the whole body, and eſpecially of 
the brain.] The whole body is ſoft and moiſt in 


health, even in its external ſurface, and much 


more internally; as we are taught from wounds 
penetrating into the cavities of the body, and from 
the diſſection of living animals. But ſuch an 

cquable 


* Epidem, 3. zgrot. 15. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 30. 
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equable moiſture of the body, is juſtly eſteemed one 
of the beſt ſigns in diſeaſes, as it denotes all the 
veſſels and humours to be pervious. But, on the 
contrary, when the body appears dry, we know 
that there is a ſcarcity of the moſt thin moiſture, 
and that the blood becoming impervious, over- 
diſtends the larger veſſels, whence the adjacent 
ſmaller ones are compreſſed ; as we ſaid more at 
large in the comment to F. 739. But ſuch a dri- 
neſs of the brain therefore denotes an imperviouſ- 
neſs of the humours through the encephalon, 
which we know from the drineſs of the adjacent 
parts receiving their humours from the ſame ar- 
teries with thoſe of the encepholon. Hence a dri- 


_ neſs of the internal parts of the mouth and tongue, 


with a ſqueaking voice thence arifing, demon- 


ſtrate this. Hence Hippocrates makes a dry 
tongue the ſign of a phrenzy, as we obſerved at 
F. 702. But more eſpecially a drineſs and duſty 


appearance of the eyes, indicate the fame — 
of the encephalon, becauſe through the eyes are 
diſtributed branches from the internal carotids. 
Hence the reaſon is evident, why the parts of the 
fauces being contracted and foul in acute diſeaſes, 
with a difficulty of ſhutting the mouth after the 
patient has been gaping, preſage a delirium, which 


turning into a phrenzy, is pronounced by Hip- 


pocrates ro be very bad; for all theſe ſigns de- 
note a drineſs of the parts. Hence alſo the reaſon 
is evident, why Hippocrates in another place makes 
a ſhrill voice, and foul or duſty eyes, the W 
ning ſigns of a W . 


5 Prorrhetic. Lib. I. text, 11. Charter. Tom. VIII. 
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But all thoſe ſigns which precede a true phrenzy, 
are fairly collected together by Galen *, who 
confeſſes himſelf to have taken them from the 
more ancient phyſicians, for theſe are his words. 
Nam interdum vigilias præcedere; five etiam ſomnos 
manifeſtis phantaſmatibus turbatos, ut & clament 
nonnulli & exiliant, videre eft ; interdum vero irra- 
tionalis accedit oblivio, ut laborantes aliqui, quum 
matellam petierint, mejere tamen negligant, aut quum 
lotium emittunt, matellum ipſam prodere haud qua- 
quam meminerint; vel majori cum tumultu, aut 
temeritate reſpondeant, præſertim ubi aliquis antea 
fuit moderatus. At & bi omnes exiguo utuntur potu, 
reſpiratio magna & rara eſt, & pulſus minores 
magiſque novoſos habent : nonnunquam occiput dolor 
infeſtat. Quum vero jam proxime ad phrenitidem 
accedunt, oculos babent vebementer ſqualidos, & ex 
altero ipſorum acris lacryma effunditur, ac deinde 
lemas habent, & venas ipſorum ſanguine plenas, & 
ſanguis flillat e naribus. Quo tempore neque jam 
plane ut mentis compotes reſpondent, floccos avellant, 
& feſtucas carpunt, &c. Quid dicam de lingua 
aſpera, auditu quandoque bebeiiori, tum quod inter- 
aum maſti jaceant. vix reſpondentis, vel quum pars 
guædam dolorificum patiatur aſfectum, etiamſi vebe- 
mentius aliquis eam tangat, iꝑſi haud quaquam ſen- 
tiant. For ſometimes watchings precede, or the 
« ſleep is diſturbed with manifeſt fancies or appa- 
© ritionis, while ſome cry out, and ſeem to ſtart 
up; but ſometimes an unreaſonable forgetfulneſs 
* attends, ſo that when they have called for the 
chamber- pot they yet neglect to make water, 
or when they have made water, they do not at 
* all remember that the chamber- pot was given 

| EY them; 


: De Locis affedtis, Lib. V. cap. 4. Charter. Tom. VII. 
pag. 489. ; | 
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them; or elſe they anſwer more haſtily and 
ſharply, eſpecially when the patient was before 
of a mild diſpoſition. But all theſe drink little, 
the reſpiration is large and ſlow, and they have 
the pulſe leſs and harder, or more nervous than 
uſual: ſometimes a pain invades the occiput. 
But when the patient 1s juſt upon the brink of 
a phrenzy, the eyes appear very rough, tears 


are afterwards turned into gum or ſcales, while 


diſtils from the noſe. At the time when the 
phrenzy is advanced, they maniteſtly anſwer in- 
conſiſtently, catch or pull at the bed-cloaths, or 
at ſtraws or other matters, which they ſuppoſe 
to lie upon them, &c. To theſe I might add 
ſomething concerning the roughneſs of the 


than uſually dull, likewiſe that the patient ſome- 
times lies ſorrowful, hardly giving an anſwer, 
or when any part affected ſuffers pain, and the 
do not perceive it, even though oy one violent. 
* ly handles it.“ 
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But the e phrenzy is preceded 


almoſt by every acute diſeaſe with a fever, a 
pain of the fide not pleuritic, with a flight 
diſturbance of the mind, an inflammation of 


the pleura, lungs, or diaphragm, which are 


violent, or very bad; this kind of phrenzy is 
therefore preſaged by a black tongue, ſuppreſ- 
ſion of the ſtools, retention of the urine, white 
colour d ſtools, which are always fatal; a pale, 
colourleſs, thine urine, no thirſt, Gerceneſs and 
redneſs of the countenance, the urine having 


a black 


are poured out from the bottom of them, and 


their veſſels appear full of blood, and blood 


tongue and hearing, which is ſometimes more 
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a black cloud ſuſpended in it, with watchings 


or an inability to ſleep, all which are the 
figns of an inflammation approaching in the 
head. | 


But a ſymptomatic phrenzy ariſing from the 
diſorder tranſlated from tome other part to the 
brain, may follow almoſt from every acute diſeaſe 


Joined with a fever. But we demonſtrated at 


$. 587, that the moſt fluid parts of the humours 
are expreſfſcd by the fever, while the reſt are in- 


craſſated, ſo that the humours become impervious; 


hence an obſtruction and inflammation may hap- 
pen in the ſmalleſt veſſels of the encephalon. 
Moreover, when the fever by too impetuous a 
motion tends to death and deſtruction (fee $. 592.) 
it is evident, that the worſt inflammations of the 
viſcera are to be feared, and thoſe ſuddenly fatal. 
The ſame thing alſo happens, when the fever 
terminates in another diſeaſe, by depoſiting the 
febrile matter upon various parts of the body 
(lee F. 593.) | 3 
But beſides this, practical obſervations teach us, 


that inflammatory pains arifing in various parts of 


the body with an acute fever, have ſometimes vas. 

niſhed without any good ſigns, and then there is 
the moſt dangerous metaſtaſis or tranſlation of the 
morbific matter towards the brain, ſo as to pro- 


duce a ſymptomatic phrenzy. A notable inſtance 


of this is related by Hippocrates . In Calvus of 
Lariſſa a great pain ſuddenly invaded the right 
thigh, and on the firſt day of the diſorder an 
acute ardent fever attended; on the ſecond day 


the pain of the thigh indeed abated, but without 


Vol. VII. DT any 
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any good ſigns, for the fever was increaſed, and 


the patient got no ſleep, the extremities of the 


body being cold, &c. On the third day the pain of 
the thigh ceaſed, but the patient was phrenitic and 
very reftleſs, and periſhed very ſuddenly on the 
fourth day about noon. A like caſe I ſaw in a 


woman, who after the firſt appearance of a fever, 
had a conſtant and moſt acute pain in the calf of 


the left leg; but they had applied rags dipped in 
ſpirit of wine to the naked part, and after two 
hours, the pain diſappeared in the leg, the pa- 
tient became very delirious, and ſoon after expired 
with convulſions on the ſecond day of the diſeaſe, 
It was ſaid before in the comment to $..593, that 
ſometimes a fever ariſes in the moſt healthy peo- 
ple, without any known cauſe preceding, by 
which a violent phlegmon is ſuddenly excited in 
this or that part of the body, where the inflam- 
matory matter being. depoſited the fever ceaſes; 


but the event of ſuch caſes depends chiefly upon 
the nature of the part affected, rather than the 


matter depoſited by the fever. But then the mat- 
ter which is once in this manner depoſited upon 


ſome part, may again remove and be transferred 


to other parts of the body. Thus we obſerved 
in the comment to F. 724, that an eryſipelas may 
come from within outwards and the reverſe. It 
will hereafter appear in the hiſtory of a quinſy, 


that the diſeaſe is relieved when the neck and 


breaſt look red; and that the moſt fatal con- 


{ſequences are at hand, when that redneſs returns 


inward again; as alſo when a quinſy returns upon 
the lungs, as Hippocrates has obſerved. The 
ſame thing may happen in a pleuriſy, peripneu- 


mony, and the like, ſo that thoſe diſeaſes may 
ſeem to be relieved without any good ſigns, while 


bl 
in the mean time the brain itſelf "becomes affected 
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by a bad tranſlation. But this propenſity to 4 
phrenzy, is pbſerved chiefly in thoſe diſeaſes in 
which there is a manifeſt inflammatory diſpoſition 
but yet the inflammation does not very obſtinately 
adhere to any one part, but the morbific matter 
ſeems more moveable and wandering. Hitherto 
perhaps relates the pain of the fide not pleuritic 
with the flight diſturbances of the mind, which 
Hippocrates mentions *, when he ſays, Cum la- 
teris dolore, non tamen pleuritico, & lurbulentis te- 


nuibus lenibus bi pbrenitici finnt, * When there 


* are (light and gentle diſturbances of the mind, 
with a pain of the ſide not pleuritic, ſuch pa- 
« tients become phrenitic.* But thoſe light and 


gentle diſturbances, may be very well underſtood 


to mean a ſlight diſorder of the mind. Relating 
to this opinion, is the place given us elſewhere 
by Hippocrates *; Lateris dolor, ex ſputis bilto/is, 


fi abſque ratione evannerit, in furorem aguntur. 


That if a pain of the fide, with a bilious ſpitting 
goes off without any manifeſt reaſon, ſuch pa- 


«© tients are taken with a raving.“ For pains of the 


ſide, in order to denominate them pleuritic, ought. 
to be conſiderably ſharp and pricking, ſo as to 
obſtruct the inſpiration, with an almolt perpetual 


| cough (lee F. 875.) and therefore it is not re- 


pugnant for a pain of the fide to be joined with a 
fever without a pleuriſy. Hence likewiſe Hip- 
pocrates »in enumerating the diſeaſes of the winter 
time, includes pleuriſies and pains of the ſides in 
the ſame aphoriſm. Nor yet are theſe ſlight in- 

NUT - flammatory 
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flammatory pains obſerved only in the ſides, but 
they likewiſe appear in other parts of the body, 
when there is a great propenſity to a ſymptomatic 
phrenzy. Thus Sydenham * teſtifies, that he has 
obſerved a kind of epidemic fever, in which the 
blood taken from a vein, often reſembles that in 
a pleuriſy, and that in the firſt invaſion of this 
diſeaſe, there was a pain in the neck and fauces, 
but ſlighter than what is uſual in a quinſy : but 
ſo great an inclination was there to a phrenzy in 


this fever, that it ſometimes ſpontaneouſly tended 


to it, or at leaſt if the regimen was a little hotter 
than uſual, the patient continually confined to the 
bed or the like, a phrenzy moſt certainly invaded. 


Here it is to be obſerved, that as in the former 


caſe a pain of the ſide not pleuritic attended, fo 
in this a pain of the neck and fauces was per- 
ceived, but lighter than in a quinſy. 

But it is to be obſerved, that in a pleurify 
and the like inflammatory diſeaſes which impede 
the free reſpiration, the blood cannot paſs but 
with difficulty through the lungs; whence the 
right ventriclecannot commodiouſly evacuate itſelf, 
and therefore, that the venal blood returning from 
the head, cannot freely paſs into the right ſinus 
and auricle; but when the arteries continue to ſend 
on the blood towards the encephalon, while at the 
fame time the veins cannot return the blood, all 
the ſanguiferous veſlels will continue greatly dif- 
tended by it, ſo as to compreſs the other ſmall 
veſſels, and diſturb the functions of the brain. 
This is the other kind of ſymptomatic phrenzy, 
which is indeed very bad, and commonly fatal in 


a ſhort time, as it may be produced from the in- 


flammatory diſeaſes of other parts: but in ſuch a 
caſe 
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caſe a phrenzy ariſes without a tranſlation of the 
morbific matter, ſince the former diſeaſe conti- 
nues, as is evident enough. But an inflammation 
of the diaphragm is the worſt of all thoſe acute 


diſeaſes, Which uſually produce a ſymptomatic 
Phrenzy; as will appear hereafter, when we come 


to treat of a paraphrenitis under its proper head. 

It now remains for us to conſider thoſe ſigns 
which denote other diſeaſes inclining to a ſymp- 
tomatic phrenzy. | 
Black rongue.] For this denotes either a defi- 
ciency of the thin lymph of the blood, or that 
the larger veſſels diſtended with the impervious 
blood compreſs the adjacent ſmaller ones, whence 
the exhaling arterial ducts placed upon the ſur- 
face of the tongue, become dry and gangre ous. 
Hence a black tongue, eſpecially if it is dry at 
the ſame time, preſages the very worſt condition 
of the humours; concerning which, ſee what has 
been ſaid in the comment to &. 739. Hence there- 
fore Hippocrates ranks a dry and rough tongue 
among the ſigns of a phrenzy, as we obſerved 
before at F. 702. 

A conſtipation of the bowels with white ſtools. ] 
It is well known, that by urine and ſtool are eva- 
cuated from the body, ſuch parts as would be in- 
jurious if any longer retained, as they confift of 
the feculencies ſeparated from the healthy humours, 
changed and rendered acrid by the circulationitſelf, 
or elle the remaining feces accumulated from the 


ingeſted aliments, after they have undergone the 


action of the ſtomach and inteſtines, and are like- 
wiſzequally neceſſary to be evacuated. But in acute 
diſeaſes, when the oily and ſaline parts of the blood 
become more acrid from the increaſed velocity of 
the circulation (ſee §. 100, and 689.) and the 
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bile eſpecially rendered more acrid, inclines to pu- 
tre faction, there is ſtill a greater neceſſity for theſe 
excretions to be continued. When therefore the 
ſtoo!s are ſuppreſſed, or the urine retained, thoſe 
acrid parts will continue in the body which ought 
to be expciled. The fame thing will likewiſe 
happen, if the diſcharges by urine or ſtool do not 
contain thoſe acrid or corrupt parts, which ought 
to be expelled by thoſe outlets, as happens when 
the inteſtinal fæces are white, and the urine pale, 
thin, or colourleſs. For we then know that ſuch 
acrid parts are retained in the body, which ought 
to be expelled by theſe ways; and that they either 
continue mixed with the blood, or elſe being 
ſeparated from thence, are collefied inthe blacder 
or inteſtines, being afterwards abſorbed by the 
bibulous veins of theſe parts, and mixed with the 
blood. But when ſuch acrid parts are moved with 
the blood, they offer the greateſt injury to the 
moſt tender veſſels; and therefore there almoſt 
conſtantly follows an injury in the functions of 
the brain, as appears in thoſe who die of a perfect 
iſchuria or ſuppreſſion of urine. But there is 
hardly ever a conſiderable degeneration of che hu- 
mours obſerved, but there is likewiſe a diſturbance 
ia the fuuctions of the encephalon at the ſame 
time. When in pale virgins crude humours flow 
through the veſſels inſtead of good blood, we very 
frequently obſerve giddineſs, riokling i in the ears, 
Aluggiſhneſs, or averſion to exerciſe, palpitations 
of the heart, fainting fits, Sc. The like ap- 
pearances are alſo obſerved i in the ſcurvy, gour, 
and many other diſcaſes drove inward. Even the 
fabric of the encephalon is fo ealily irritable, that 
the blood of another healthy animal received into 
the human veins, cannot ſafely flow through the 
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_ veſſels of the encephalon : for Dionis à tells us, 


that when a transfuſion of the blood was raſhly 
attempted, from a calf into the human veins, the 
unfortunate people, upon whom the experiment 
was made, ſoon after turned mad and expired 
raving. It is therefore evident when ſuch things 
are retained, which ought to be expelled, or when 
the excretions do not contain thoſe parts which 
ought to be thrown out from the body, there is 


| juſt reaſon to fear a phrenzy in acute diſeaſes, 


Hence a ſuppreſſion of the ſtools is condemned 
in fevers by Hippocrates , who in another place 
reckons a conſtipation of the bowels among the 
ſigns of a future opiſthotonos. Galen * indeed, 
in his commentaries to this place remarks, that a 
ſuppreſſion of the ſtools is not properly a ſign of 
affections in the brain; but in the mean time he 
confeſſes, that diſorders of the brain are increaſed 
and rendered worſe when the bowels are con- 


ſtipated. This is alſo confirmed by Hippocrates * 


in his Coan prognoftics, where he ſays, Qui in 
febribus exſudant, capite dolentes, alvo ſuppreſſa, 
convulſ fiunt, * That thoſe who ſweat and have 


aa a pain in the head with a ſuppreſſion of the 


* ſtools in fevers, become convulſed.“ 

But if the ſtools are white, we know that there 
is a retention of the bile, which gives them their 
uſua] and healthy colour; and therefore, that the 
bile rendered more acrid by the fever, is diſſolved, 


putrified, and mixed with the blood; whence again 
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the ſame diſorders are to be expected. Hence 
Hippocrates“ condemns white ſtools, more eſpe- 
cially in phrenitic * patients; in whoſe works many 
more paſſages are to be found of the like nature ?. 

Bot when the paſſage of the bile into the in- 


teſtines is impeded by an obſtruction, either of the 


common or of the cyſtic duct, the ſtools then 
often look white, and the diſeaſe is indeed difficult; 
yet in this caſe it is not always a fatal ſign, ſince 
the diſeaſe is curable upon the removal of the ob- 


ſtruction, as we ſhall declare hereafter, when we 


come to treat.of the ſeveral kinds of jaundice and 
inflammation of the liver. But this fign affords a 
much worſe preſage, if the ſtools appear white 
without the ſigns of a jaundice. 

The urine retained, pale, thin, and colourleſs.] 
Since naturally the urine is oftener diſcharged than 
the inteſtinal faces, therefore a Jong retention of 


the urine is much more dangerous. But this re- 


tention is above all the moſt dangerous in acute 


diſeaſes, becauſe the ſaline and oily parts of the 


blood being rendered more acrid by the increaſed 


velocity of the circulation, ought to be that way 


evacuated; and if this evacuation does not ſuc- 
ceed it 1s evident, that the worſt conſequences are 


to be feared. Hence Hippocrates * tells us, thata 
{ſuppreſſion of the urine in acute diſeaſes is of the 


moſt fatal conſequence; and in another place he 
oblerves, that a ſuppreſſion of urine among other 
ſymptoms, is attended with a pain in the head, 
and ſometimes convulſions. But fince the bile 


return 
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returning into the blood is uſually waſhed out in 
a a great meaſure by the urine, which therefore ap- 

pears of a higher colour, as in a jaundice and other 
bilious diſeaſes ; therefore if in ſuch a caſe the urine 
is ſuppreſſed, there will be the greateſt danger, thar 
the bile mixed with the blood, may every mo- 
meat acquire a greateracrimony from the increaſed 
circulation. Hence the reaſon is evident why 
Hippocrates * ſays, In b:liofts urine interceptio brevi 
occidit. That a ſuppreſſion of the urine in bi- 
« lious fevers, ſoon kills the patient.“ 

But when the urine is not intercepted, but diſ- 
charged pale, thin, and colourleſs, the ſame diſ- 
orders are to be expected, becauſe in the like 
manner thoſe parts are retained in the body, which 
ought to have been expelled by the urine. For it 


| was proved before in the comment to F. 673, that 


a more intenſe colour of the urine followed, from 
a greater attrition of the fluid parts againſt each 
other, and againſt the ſides of the veſlels, and 
that from thence we may be able to diſcover the 
internal heat : but even in healthy people after 
violent exerciſe of body, the urine appears more 
intenſely coloured. The reaſon is therefore evi- 
dent, why in acute diſeaſes, a pale and colourleſs 
urine is of ſuch bad import. Hence it is by Hip- 
pocrates ©, ranked among the ſigns of a phrenzy 
being at hand. See alſo what has been ſaid of this 
kind of urine, in the comment to F. 712. 

The urine havinga black cloud ſuſpended in it.] 
Alſo this kind of urine is by Hippocrates eſteemed 
a ſign of a future phrenzy in the places before 
cited, and generally black clouds ſwimming in the 

: _ urine 
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urine are condemned by him . For it denotes 
a beginning putrefaction of the humours; as we 
ſaid before upon another occaſion, in the com 
ment to SF. 741, where more may be {een upon 
this ſubject. 

No thirſt. ] Namely, when the patient is not 
_ thirſty, although the cauſes of thirſt in the body 
are at that time violent; this ſign therefore e 
that the common ſenſory i is now diſturbed, and is 
no longer affected by thoſe things which before 
excited thirſt. See what has been ſaid before at 
F. 637, as alſo what has been ſaid in the com- 
ment to F. 799, concerning inextinguiſhable thirſt 
ſuddenly aboliſhed in an ardent fever. For where 
the thirſt 1s diminiſhed, while at the ſame time 
the tongue appears more moiſt, and other good 
ſigns denote the diſeaſe ro be diminiſhed, this ĩs 
one of the beſt ſigns. . 

Fierceneſs, redneſs of the face, watching, and 
the ſigns of an inflammation approaching in the 
head. For all theſe de note the cauſe of a phrenzy 
to be now preſent in the head, or that it will ſoon 
follow ; but of each of theſe ſigns we treated before 
in the former 1 of this ſection. 
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HE N either of theſe phrenzies 

(F. 772.) is preſent, it is attended 

with the following ſymptoms; 1. a depra- 
vation of the ſenfible ideas, and of the in- 
ternal ſenſes, with the reaſoning and paſſions 
of the mind. 2. They become more fierce, 
ungovern- 
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ungovernable, reſtleſs, and are often diſturbed 
in their fleep. 3. The pulſe appears hard, 


the reſpiration ſlow and large. 4. The face 


is generally very red, wild and terrible of 


aſpect, the eyes being fierce and protube- 
rant, and a little blood dripping from the 
noſe. e 


Whether or no the brain being primarily af- 
fected occaſions the phrenzy, or whether the ſame 
diſorder is tranſlated thither from ſome other part, 


at the time when the morbific cauſe affeqs the 
encephalon, in either caſe there are certain changes 


obſervable, eſpecially in the functions which we 
know depend upon the brain; and from theſe _ 
appearances called ſymptoms, the diagnoſis of 
this diſeaſe preſent is derived. But ſuch are the 
following. . | 
1. It is evident from what was ſaid upon another 
occaſion, in the comment to F. 700, where we 
treated of a febrile delirium, that ideas might be 
excited inusfrom an internal diſpoſition of the brain, 
which ideas are not agreeable to external cauſes 
acting vpon the organs of ſenſe; and that the ideas 
thus formed, are different according to the more 
or leſs violent change of the common ſenſory, fo 
as to be either ſlight or weak, and eaſily capable 
of being directed by the reaſon; or on the con- 
trary, ſo powerfully to affect the delirious patient, 
that he firmly perſuades himſelf ſuch cauſes are 


_ exiſting without, as formerly produced the like 
ideas by acting upon the organs of ſenſe; and 
then ſuch ideas, ariſing from an internal diſpoſi- 


tion of the brain, are often accompanied with the 
Judgment, paſſions of the mind, and even violent 


motions of the body; and from hence may be 


derived 
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derived and explained, the various degrees of a 
febrile delirium. But ſince it was proved at 

701, that a morbid affection of the medullary 
part of the brain attends in a delirium, and that 


this may proceed from the influx, transflux, and 


efflux of the humours through the encephalon be- 
ing impeded or obſtructed from any cauſe, from 
a more violent motion of the humours, Cc. it is 
ſufficiently evident, that what has been there ſaid 
likewiſe holds true, with reſpect to a phrenzy; 
ia both kinds of which, whether true or ſymp- 
tomatic, the motion ot the humours through the 
veſſels of the encephalon, is ſo much diſturbed 
from the inflammation of the meninges, and ſome- 
times even from the cortical ſubſtance of the brain 
itl-if, urged, with an acute continual fever. Every 


thing there fore which has been ſaid concerning the 


depravity of the ideas, the judgment thence fol- 
lo viag, the injury of the imagination, Cc. in 
A febrile delirium, does likewiſe belong to this 
1 
But ſince the lighteſt cha in that corporeal 
organ, upon which our humanity depends, is 
ſufficient to excite ideas without any external 


cauſe, either ſuch as are altogether new ones, or 


like thoſe which have been before excited by ex- 
ternal cauſes acting upon the organs of ſenſe; it 
is evident enough how much all theſe muſt be diſ- 


turbed, when an inflammation. is ſeated in the 


internal parts of the head. Hence this diſorder 
has ſometimes appeared fo wonderful to ignorant 
people, that they believed it ought to be aſcribed 
rather to diabolical power, than to natural 
cauſes. Thus Tournefort © obſerves, that in Greece 
as ſoon as the patient is delirious, they no 
. 8 longer 
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longer conſult phyſicians for relief, but fatigue the 
patient day and night with exorciſms; but if the 
patient happens to periſh of this diſeaſe, they pro- 
hibit the body from being buried with the uſual 
ceremonies of the country, namely, becauſe the 
patients were not ſufficiently ſet at liberty in their 
mind from the devil. Bur although where the 
common ſenſory is diſturbed in a phrenzy, there 
may be innumerable and very different changes 
raiſed in the thoughts, yet it moſt frequently hap- 
pens, that the patients thoughts are moſt inceſ-- 
ſantly employed upon the arts or workmanſhip to 
which he has been moſt accuſtomed; or if an 
thing happened to him that has made a violent 
impreſſion on the mind a little before the invaſion 
of the diſeaſe, the remembrance of that thing is 
perpetually renewed. Continual obſervations in 
practice teach this; and the diſorder afflicting the 
whole city of the Abderites, affords a remarkable 
proof of the ſame thing. For Lucian * relates, 
that Archelaus a celebrated tragedian, having 
acted the fable of Andromeda before the Abderites 
in very hot weather in the midſt ef the ſummer, many 
returned out of the theatre with a fever upon them, 
and that even afterwards the whole city was in- 
vaded with a continual fever, which immediatel 
became violent, even on the firſt day. But about 
the ſeventh day the fever went off in ſome by a 
plentiful hemorrhage from the noſe, and in others 
by a copious ſweat. But theſe patients had a ridi- 
culous kind of diſturbance in their minds, for 
every one was acting the tragedy, repeating the 
verſes, and eſpecially ſinging in a mourntul tone, 
Andromeda of Euripides. But it is evident from 


the 
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the preceding cauſes and hiſtory of this diſeaſe, 
that the Abderites laboured under a true phrenzy, 
and that the remembrance of the tragedy, which 
they had heard with ſo much delight being re- 
newed by the diſeaſe, continued the whole time of 
it, and went off with it. For Lucian remarks, 
that the fever went off on the ſeventh day, and 
that the whole city was full of ſeven-day tra- 
gedies. | 


2. That a perpetual delirium attends a phrenzy, 


was ſaid before at. 771; but it was there"like- 
wiſe obſerved, that this, though frequently, is 
yet not always a fierce or raving delirium : for 


fierceneſs is ſaid to attend, when the delirious pa- 


tient attempts to injure himſelf or others. But 
the ideas ariſing from the morbid change in the 
common ſenſory, are either attended with this 


fierceneſs, or not, according to the various affecti- 


ons of the mind. Thus the delirium of the Ab- 
derites, was rather a ridiculous than a fierce one; 
and in the fatal phrenzy, when the patient often 
catches at the nap of the bed clothes, or at ſtraws 
from the ſides of the curtains or walls, they are 


. tacitly delirious without any diſturbance, as we 


ſaid before in the hiftory of a febrile delirium. 
But in the mean time, great caution is neceſſary 


to be uſed, even in theſe caſes, as thoſe tacit and 


{till phrenzies ſuddenly change into extravagant 
ravings. Thus I remember a gardener in the third 
day of a true phrenzy, who was then only tacitly 
delirious and catched at the bed-clothes, but in 
one moment he jumped out of the bed, and ran 
ſwiftly up ſtairs to the higheſt part of the houſe, 


from whence he was going fo throw himſelf out 


of the window, if his wife had not immediately 


laid hold of him; but while ſhe was ſtruggling 
| with 
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with him, and calling out to others for aſſiſtance, 
the patient was convulſed and died ſuddenly. 
But ſince pervigilium or watching, has at firſt 
for its cauſe only a light inflammation of the 
brain (ſee 5. 708.) and that cauſe being increaſed, 
it often changes into a coma tne reaſon is there- 
fore very evident, why reſtleſſneſs and a diſtur- 
bance in the ſleep ſo frequently attend a phrenzy. 
3. Under this number are enumerated the al- 
terations appearing in the vital functions of this 
diſeaſe. But a hard pulſe is obſerved commonly 
to attend almoſt in all inflammatory diſeaſes joined 
with an acute continual fever. Bur it denotes that 
the blood is very denſe and compact, and that the 


TE 


capillary extremities of the arteries, are obſtructed _ 


with an inflammatory tenacity . Hence Galen“ 
obſerves, that the pulſe of pleuritic patients is 
hard and nervous. And at the ſame time he like- 
wiſe obſerves, that there is a great variety to be 
perceived in the pulſe of phrenitic patients; for 
ſometimes they are tremulous, and ſeem to be 
knotty and unequal. But this laſt ſeems to take 
place chiefly when the diſeaſe 1s already at its full 
height, and more eſpecially if the cerebellum itſelf 


begins to be affected; for then we Know that the 


vital functions muſt be diſturbed, | 

For as the cerebellum is ſupplied with its hu- 
mours from the ſame veſſels with thoſe of the 
brain, and is covered with the ſame membranes, 
it is hardly poſſible for a violent inflammation to 
be ſeated long within the head, without affecting 
the cerebellum likewiſe : hence Galen in the place 
laſt cited, obſerves that the pulſe is very rarely 
a 1 5 large 
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large in phrenitic patients, but moſt frequently 


ſmall. But alſo from the ſame cauſe there ſeems to 


be a change obſervable in the reſpiration of phre- 


nitic patients; for they continue a long time be- 
fore they draw in the air, which is then power. 
fully inſpired and expired; after which there is a 
long interval again of reſt, before they make or 
repeat the next inſpiration. This is that kind of 
reſpiration, which Hippocrates * terms great, and 
made with a long interval of time, which he ob- 
ſerves to portend a delirium ; which kind of re- 
ſpiration he alſo obſerves to have attended in Phi- 
liſcus *, who was delirious with an acute continual 
fever, and periſhed on the ſixth day; as alſo in 
the wife of Dealces who died phrenitic l. | 

4. For all theſe ſigns denote that the blood 
tends with a greater quantity and impeteus towards 
the head. Moreover, when an inflammation is 
ſeated in the interior parts of the head, the free 
courſe of the blood through the veſſels is impeded, 
and therefore the blood drove thro' the carotids 
will be ſent wor copiouſly through their external 
than internal branches, whence the blood-veſlels of 
the face being diſtended, will make it appear more 
turgid and red; and this the more in proportion, 
as the circulation of the humours thro” the veſſels 
of the encephalon becomes more difficult. This 
appears moſt evidently in apoplectic patients, who 


have their face red and turgid even until death, 
and this too in caſes where the diſeaſe has its ori- 


gin from a ſluggiſh and cold cauſe. Hence the 
reaſon is evident why Hippocrates * condemns 
| | | that 


i Ta Prognofticis text. 24. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 607. 
* Epidem. 1. zgrot. 1. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 99. 
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that comely colour of the face, and the fierce 
countenance in patients, more eſpecially in acute 
_ diſeaſes ®. A perſon taken with a violent fit of 
anger has the ſame ſort of countenance, (ſee the 
comment to F. 104.) and the patients thus af- 
feed are often ſoon after taken with the moſt 
fierce ravings. - But the ſlight dripping of blood 
from the noſe likewiſe denotes, that the quantity 
and impetus of the blood ſo much ſtrains the veſ- 
ſels, that they begin to break and ler out their 
contained blood; but this without a due effect, 
generally becauſe the imperviouſneſs of the blood 
ſtops up the veſlels by inſtantly concreting. But 
a preſent phrenzy is beſt removed by plentiful 
bleeding, by which alſo a future phrenzy may be 
frequently prevented in acute diſeaſes; as we ſhall 
ſay hereafter at F. 779. See alſo what has been 
ſaid of this ſubject in the comment to F. 741. 


8 ECT. DCCLXXIV, 


| HE prognoſis of a phrenzy is in a 
| manner determined as follows: 
A true phrenzy kills on the third, fourth; 


and ſeventh day; but ſeldom exceeds the laſt. 


That this diſorder is extretnely dangerous, no 
one doubts, but it is often fatal even on a ſudden, 
unleſs it is inſtantly relieved by the moſt efficaci- 
ous remedies. But diſeaſes tend to death ſooner or 
later, according to their different degree of violence, 
and nature of the part affected. But ſince a true 
phrenzy, which ſuppoſes the brain to be primarily 
affected with an acute continual fever (ſee 5. 771.) 
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is ſeated in a part of the body extremely tender, 
and very eaſily liable to be deſtroyed, it is ſuffici- 
ently evident why it ſeldom holds out longer than 
the ſeventh day. But in a ſymptomatic phrenzy 
the diſeaſe is often protracted to a greater length, 
becauſe the diſorder lies always in ſome other part 
of the body before it is transferred to the brain. 
The obſervations of Hippocrates confirm this prog- 
noſis. Philiſcus , who was taken with a deliri- 
um on the third day of an acute fever, had after- 
wards a flight dripping of blood from the noſe, 


with a large and rare reſpiration, (which is obſerv- 
ed to be one . of a phrenzy) and on the ſixth 
day of the di 


ſe he expired. Philiſtes v, who 
had been a long time afflited with the head-ach, 


being taken with a continual fever from drinking, 
after an increaſe of the pain in his head, on the ſe- 


cond day about noon he became violently delirious 


or phrenitic; and being convulſed on the fourth 


day, he expired on the fifth in the morning. Thus 
alſo another phrenitic woman i, he obſerves, pe- 


riſhed on the ſeventh day; and another patient 


who became phrenitic on the firſt day of the diſ- 
eaſe, he obſerves, expired on the fourth. But 
Galen in his commentaries to this text confirms 
the prognoſis before given, namely, that all phre- 


nitic patients die within ſeven days from the firſt 


of the diſeaſe, and that very few outlaſt that time. 
But he ſeems greatly to wonder, that people who 
have hitherto enjoyed a good ſtate of health, 
ſhould be ſo ſuddenly invaded, and carried off by 


this diſeaſe: but he was of opinion, that in this 
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caſe, Vitioſus in corpore humor coacervatus fuerit, 


veneno letbali aſſimilis, in corporibus vicinis paulatim 
aliquid agens; que quando vitio jam aliquo modo 
opportuna erant, humorque ipſe evaſerat maligniſſi- 
nus, lethale ſubito apparuit fymptoma : A vicious 
humour was collected in the body very much 
like a fatal poiſon, which by degrees acted upon 
the adjacent parts; and that when this had a ſea- 
ſonable time of acting, and the humour itſelf 
vas become extremely malignant, this fatal ſymp- 
tom then ſuddenly appeared.“ But as we are 
at preſent acquainted with the very tender vaſcular 
fabric of the encephalon, the reaſon readily appears 
why this diſorder ſo ſuddenly becomes fatal, even 
though no malignapt nor deleterious humour is 
lodged in the body. _ Wn 
But in a ſymptomatic phrenzy ſometimes the 
diſeaſe is protracted to a great length. For thus 
Apollonius * lying ill of a fever, with a tumour of 


the right hypochondrium, becoming afterwards 


phrenitic, he expired on the thirty-fourth day. 


Thus alſo a woman who had a difficult delivery 


of two twins, being not well purged, ſhe died 
phrenitic on the ſeventeenth day . And the youth 
who lay ill of a fever from drinking and exceſſive 
venery, expired. phrenitic on the twenty-fourth 
day v. But from the deſcriptions of the diſeaſes of 
theſe patients, it appears that other parts of the 
body were firſt affected, and that the diſorder was 


transferred from thence to the brain; or at leaſt 


that by the fever preceding for ſeveral days be- 


fore, the moſt fluid parts of the blood were diſſi- 


pated, and the reſt ſo much thickened (ſee F. 587.) 
7, "Ef that 
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that it became impervious, ſo as to ſtagnate in the 


ſmalleſt veſſels of the encephalon. 


But that even a ſymptomatic phrenzy is ſome- 
times ſuddenly fatal, we are taught from the hiſ- 


tory of Calvus * of Lariſſa, who being ſuddenly 


taken with a pain in his right thigh, joined with 


an acute ardent fever, on the third day the pain of 


his thigh ceaſed, but then he became delirious or 


phrenitic, was very reſtleſs, and ſuddenly expired | 


on tho fourth day an noon. 


And then if the phrenzy i is ſevere, it often 


turns into madneſs. 


A continual 4 without a fever is by eve- 


ry one called madneſs, as Galen / aſſures us; and 
he obſerves that a phrenzy is diſtinguiſhed from 
madneſs only by the fever which attends it *. If 
therefore the fever ceaſes in phrenitic patients, they 


may be ſaid to be mad. It was ſaid before upon 


another occaſion in the comment to §. 593, that 
fevers terminate in other diſeaſes, when the febrile 
matter is depoſited in ſome part of the body; and 
that theſe diſeaſes produced may be very different, 


according to the variety of the part which the mat- 


ter occupies. It is likewiſe there remarked, that 


ſometimes in moſt healthy people a fever ariſes; 
and that ſoon after the matter being depoſited up- 


on ſome part, it excites a phlegmon or ery fipelas, 


the fever immediately ceaſing when this depoſition · 


is made. This is very frequently obſerved in 
quinſies, when after a ſlight fever has continued a 
| day 
* Tbid. zgrot. 5 pag. 2998. 
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day or two, the fauces ſwell, become painful and 


inflamed, the fever then ceaſing entirely. But, as 
we obſerved in the ſection laſt cited, the whole ſuc- 
ceſs of the cure in ſuch diſeaſes depends chiefly up- 
on the part affected. It therefore ſuch an inflam- 


mation ariſes in the meninges of the brain, the fe- 


ver ceaſing when the depoſition, is made upon theſe 
parts, ſuch patients may be delirious in tha worſt 
degree ; but having no fever, they will be there- 
fore maniacal or mad. I well remember myſelf 


to have ſeen caſes of this nature, where in a fever 


not very violent the patient has begun to be ſlight- 
ly deceived, and ſoon after the fever entirely cea- 
ſing, they have continued raving in the higheſt 
degree for ſeveral days, and even weeks, ſo that 
they have been obliged to be reſtrained from inju- 
ring themſelves or others by ligatures. But what 


has been remarked by the accurate obſerver in 


diſeaſes, Sydenham, fairly confirms what is here 
advanced. For in deſcribing a new kind of fever, 
among other things he obſerves *, that blood taken 
from a vein in theſe patients, reſembled that which 
is drawn in a pleuriſy; and that ſometimes the 
neck and fauces were painful, but much leſs than 
in a quinſy ; but that ſometimes there ſucceeded 
cutaneous eruptions, not much differing from the 
meaſles, kw 3 in their appearing more red, and 


in their going away without a deſquamation of 


the cuticle. But he particularly obſerves, that this 


diſeaſe was greatly inclined to a pleuriſy, and to 


affect the head: Ubi jam caput occupavit febris, & 
pbrenęſis ſemel invaluit, nulla reſtare febris indicia, 
niſi quod pulſus nunc citatior eſt, nunc tardior : Al- 
* ſo that when the fever had once invaded the 
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* head, and the phrenzy become violent, there 
« were no ſigns of the fever remaining, unleſs that 
the pulſe was ſometimes quicker, and ſometimes 
© flower than uſual.* But the ſame thing likewiſe 
happened when a coma ſupervened upon this fe- 
ver ; for then, beſides the whiteneſs of the tongue, 
there was no ſign of any fever, but the patient 
ſeemed perfectly to enjoy an intermiſſion *. It is 
therefore evident from all that has been ſaid, that 
a phrenzy ſometimes turns into madneſs; bur yer 
that in difeaſes of the like kind, when the violence 
of the fever ceaſes, and only a flight inflammation 
or gentle eryſipelas invades the interior parts of 
the head, the patient moſt frequently eſcapes, and 
afterwards perfectly recovers ; provided that after 
general evacuations have been made by bleeding 
and purging, the whole affair 1s committed to 
time and nature, as Sydenham © well obſerves. 
'The ſlight cutaneous inflammation obſerved in the 
ſame fever, is probably like that which invaded 
the head in the ſame diſeaſe, as it went away ſpon- 
taneouſly without any deſquamation. _ 
But ſometimes a ſevere phrenzy is followed 
with a much worſe madneſs, which often continues 
incurable as long as the patient lives. From 
what has been ſaid it is evident, and will be fur- 
ther demonſtrated hereafter at F. 776, that the 
proximate cauſe of a phrenzy is an inflammation 
of the meninges of the brain, and that even ſome- 
times the cortical ſubſtance itſelf of this viſcus has 
been found with manifeſt ſigns of inflammation 
upon it: but from the infraction of the veſlels, 
and diſtenſion of them with impervious blood, the 
adjacent ſmaller veſſels are compreſſed, while the 
humours are urged more ſwiftly through thoſe 
which yet remain pervious ; whence the . 
| an 
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and gentle motion of the humours through the 
veſſels of the encephalon is difturbed, though up- 
on that depends the exerciſe of the external and 


internal ſenfes with the voluntary motions. But 


when a violent fever continues to urge the hu- 
mours into thefe obſtructed parts, the very tender 
fabric of this viſcus is ſoon deſtroyed, and ſuch pa- 


_ tients die in a few days, as we have ſeen a little 
before. But if by art or ſpontaneouſly the fever is 


diminiſhed, or entirely ceaſes, yer frequently this 
inflamed part does not therefore immediately re- 
turn to its healthy ſtate, unleſs thoſe impervious 


| humours are gradually diſſolved, which were im- 


pacted into the weak and tender veſſels of the en- 
cephalon. But the very tender veſſels of the en- 


cephalon having once received the groſſer humours 


by an error of place (ſee F. 118.) can very diffi- 
cultly refolve fuch an obſtruction, as the arteries 
of the brain are deſtitute of Rrong elaſtic coats; 


for want of which they cannot repel back the ob- 
ſtructing particles into the larger trunks, even 


though the impulſe of the humour urging behind 


is little or nothing. There is therefore danger 
leſt this impervious fluid, by the diſſipation of its 


moſt ſubtile parts, ſhould concrete together with 


the containing veſſels, and by that means deſtroy 


or deprave the functions which depend upon the 


motion of a fluid through theſe veſſels during the 


remaining part of life. Add to this likewiſe, that 
from the diſtenſion of the obſtructed veſſels the ad- 
jacent ſmaller ones are compreſſed, and their con- 
tained fluid being forced out, their ſides come into 
contact, and concrete together, whence again theſe 
maladies are increaſed. Phyſicians of conſiderable 
practice too frequently lament from theſe cauſes an 


incurable loſs of the fight and hearing, after acute 


inflammatory diſeaſes of the head; and even the 
EEO work » 
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worſt conſequences of the like nature are too fre- 


quently obſerved, when inflammatory diſeaſes of 


the other viſcera have been unhappily treated, or 
imperfectly cured. Whether or no an incurable 
aſthma may not in this manner continue during the 
reſt of life, after a ſevere inflammation of the 
lungs ? After a violent and ſtubborn inflammation 
of the liver may thus follow a jaundice, often re- 
turning at times as long as the patient lives, Tc, 
The reaſon is therefore evident, why after a ſevere 
phrenzy madneſs often follows incurable to all re- 

medies ; or ſometimes the extravagant raving go- 


ing off, the diſeaſe turns into the moſt incurable 


fooliſhneſs. There are many ſuch unhappy in- 
ſtances which occur in our public mad-houſes; 
and have, above all, moſt frequently obſerved, that 
a phrenzy from a retention of the lochia in wal 


in women, has a e into a perpetual m 
neſs and fooliſhneſs. | 


11 this phrenitic madneſs 3 a Intle, 
it es exorbitant or ee nee 


It is an en 00 of Hippocrates of the great- 


eſt moment, that the phyſician being aware of 


this diforder ſhould immediately have recourſe to 
the moſt efficacious remedies, and at the ſame 
time to be careful leſt ſuch patients ſhould injure 
_ themſelves or others: for thus he expreſſes himſelf; 
Quæ ſenſim feroces fiunt defipientie, ferinæ ſunt : ſed 

convulſiones pr enunciant : They who by de- 
5 grees become fierce from a deception of the 
mind are Pphrenitic or raving, and portend con- 
vulſions 4. For Foëſius ſeems to have very 
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well tranſlated in" oaiyo ſenſim, or by degrees; 
whereas others tranſlate it in a little time; more 
eſpecially becauſe Galen ſeems to favour this opi- 
nion in his comment upon a like text in another 
place of Hippocrates *, where he ſays, Talis igi- 
tur vis bujus ſermonts erit ; quum videris quempiam 
cum ferocitate deſipientem, 8 i paulo poſt ſedeiur, 
cognoſce, mentem ejus non febris ratione læſam eſſe, 
ſed quia phrenitica ſubalitur affectio, que poſtea' ad- 
autta tibi ferina videbitur: This will be there- 
fore the ſenſe of the preſent ſentence; when you 
* ſhall ſee any one deceived in mind with a fierce- 
« neſs, and if it ſoon after goes off, you may 
* know that the patient's mind was not injured in 
proportion to the fever, but becauſe there was a 
« phrenitic diſorder ſucceeded, which afrerwards 
« increaſing will ſeem to you like a raving.” Bur 
if we conſider the appearances obſervable in ſuch 
diſeaſes, the tranſlation of Foeſfius will appear 
much more probable : for frequently the delirium 
is increaſed ſlowly and by ' degrees, till it ends in 
the higheſt raving. For firſt the patients appear 
more than uſually croſs, afterwards they give fierce 
and threatening anſwers, then they reject what is 
brought to them, though they ſtrongly defired it 
before: and thus by degrees, as the diſorder ad- 
vances, they art laſt fall upon thoſe who are pre- 
ſent, endeavouring to injure them by kicking, bit- 
ing, or the like; for ſuch deceptions of the mind 
Galen f would have called ravings. For there is 
no room to doubt but the patient is. ravingly deli- 
rious, though he is ſoon after quiet; but then 
there is juſt reaſon for thoſe who are ignorant of 
the matter to be careful both of themſelves and of 
ene 9 mn N 
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the patient, as there is reaſon to fear Jeſt the pati- 
ent ſhould ſoon after fall into the like raving. But 
Hippocrates ſeems to have cautioned phyſicians not 
to believe the cauſe of the diſeaſe to be light, 

when the delirium ſlowly aſcends into a raving; 
for the patient may not immediately and at once 
be put into a rage, when in the mean time a ſevere 
raving is to be ſhortly feared. Even the text itſelf 
of Hippocrates ſcems evidently enough to favour 
this ſenſe; for theſe are his words: at en” oAiſov Spa- 
Erich Woapaypscics Dnprwdtes Erow, & jucyov tay em E 
xpovor yivoylas. For if we take in” oaiyoy to mean a 
ſhort time, this text will have no diſtinct meaning, 
fince in the end of it we read tr” eAiyoy xpovoy but 
the ſenſe of this text appears evidently enough, if 
we retain the following verſion of it: Quæ ſenſin 
unt feroces deſipientiæ, ferinæ ſunt, non tantum ſi 
pauco tempore fiant (feroces ſcilicet.) Thofe phren- 
FEZies which gradually or ſlowly become raving, 
render the patient wild or ungovernable, as well 
as thofe which become ſo in a ſhort time.“ 
But moſt ofthe ſigns whereby we may forek now 
a future delirium, or whereby we may diftinguiſh 
an increaſe of that which is preſent, may be found 
collected together from Hippocrates in the com- 
ment to S. 702. N LT 


It often ends in a lethargy, coma, or ca- 
talepſy. | 85 


Namely, when the inflammatory tumour of the 
veſſels being increaſed, the very tender fibres of 
the encephalon are compreſſed, and all the influx of 
the ſpirits intercepted into the nerves ſerving to the 
ſenſes and voluntary motions z. or at leaſt it is for 
the moſt part obſtruQted, if not wholly intercept- 
ed. Even that an apoplexy itfelf may be thus pro- 

duced, 
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duced, we ſhall hereafter demonſtrate in the hiſto- 


ry of that diſeaſe, at F. 1010, Ne 2. But a le- 
thargy (Aubn u hee) as if one was to ſay an idle 
forgetfulneſs, takes away almoſt entirely all ſenſe 


and motion, and is joined with an inſuperable ne- 


ceſſity of ſleeping; and for the moſt part the diſ- 


eaſe, which phyſicians uſually deſcribe under this 


name, is derived, as to its cauſe, from a moiſt 


phlegmatic diſpoſition of the brain, and a cold ca- 


cochymy of the blood; whence Hippocrates * 
deſcribes this diſeaſe as follows: 'Lethargici, mani- 


bus tremuli, ſomnolenti, decolores, tumidi, pulſibus 
tardi ſunt, & partes ſub oculis elevatas habent, (9c. 


« Lethargic patients are ſleepy, have a trembling 
of the hands, are without their healthy colour, 


appear tumid or ſwelled, the pulſes are ſlow, 


and the parts under the eyes appear elevated or 


© diſtended, Sc.“ Ir is therefore evident, that a 


lethargy is quite of a different nature from an in- 
flammatory phrenzy; but yet if the like Nleepi- | 
neſs follows a phrenzy, eſpecially with a conſide- 


rable diminution of the violence of the fever, with- 


out the ſigns of its going off, it is uſual to call this 
ſymptom by the name of a lethargy. Galen de- 
{cribes ſuch a diſorder. in treating of the difference 
of pulſes in diſeaſes, which he ſays wants a proper 
name, and concerning which he doubts whether it 
ought to be called from coming betwixt a phrenzy 
and a lethargy, or from being made up both of a 
phrenzy and lethargy together. In quo affetiu 
ægri connivent ut plurimum oculis, ſomnolenti ſunt, 
atque ſtertunt. Rurſus oculis fixis ac inconniventibus 
diutiffime, ut catoche leborantes, intuentur. Et ft quid 
roges, atque ad colloquium compellas, difficiles ſunt 


ad 


2 Coac. Prænot. No 140. Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 859. 
b De Pulkbys ad Tyrones, cap. 12. Charter, Tom. VIII. 
P- 11. ö N 
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ad reſpondendum S tard:. Plerumque etiam ftults 
loqguuntur, nec retie reſpondent, ac temere nugantur. 
In which diſorder the patients have generally 
their eyes ſhut, are ſleepy, and ſnore. Others 
again have their eyes fixed, and for a long time 
without motion, as if they were invaded with a 


oblige them to talk, it is with great difficulty, 
aud they are a long time in giving an anſwer. 
And generally they ſpeak fooliſhly, not giving 


„ „ „ „ „ „ A 4 


by 


manner.“ It is ſufficiently apparent that theſe 


circumſtances agree very well with what has been 


faid before; more eſpecially as Galen ſubjoins, 
that in theſe patients Pulſus celeres ſunt & crebri, 
Perinde ut phreniticorum, minus tamen: & roboris 
item minus ac illi_obtinent : © the pulſes are quick 
* and frequent, as in thoſe who are Phrenitic, only 
© ſmaller; and likewiſe they are leſs ſtrong.” 


But that a coma frequently attends or follows in- 


dee diſeaſes of the head, is evident from 
what has been ſaid at $. 704. Bur that wonderful 
diſorder called a catoche, or catalepſy, in which 
the patients ſuddenly are taken without motion 
and ſenſe, keeping in the ſame poſture of body as 
they were in when the diſeaſe firſt invaded (ſee 


F. 1036.) that this ſhould like wiſe follow after a 


hrenzy, will not appear wonderful to any, who 


conſiders that the diſſection of bodies dying of this 


diſeaſe has demonſtrated the arteries and veins to 


be very turgid with thick blood violently impacted 


into the veiſels (ſee F. 1041.) In the text lately 


cited from Galen, there is mention made of a cata- 


lepſy ; and, that a delirium is ſometimes joined 


witha catalepſy, we read in Hippocrates * : Capite 
dolemtes, 


i Porrrheticor. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 756. 


catalepſy. But if you aſk them any thing, and 


proper anſwers, but trifling in a diſagreeable | 
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dolentes, cum catoche delirantes, intercepta alvo, 
oculo. ferocientes, facie florida, opiſtbotono corripiun- 
tur: That thoſe who having a pain in the head 
« are delirious with a catoche, a ſuppreſſion of 
© the ſtools, a fierceneſs of the eyes, and a florid 


colour of the face, ſuch are invaded with an 


« opiſthotonos, or convulſions backward.* _ 
But that theſe diſorders are of the worſt preſage 

in a phrenzy, even thoſe are well acquainted who 

attend the ſick, being able to foreſee certain death, 


when the patient betore-raving ſuddenly becomes 


quiet and fleepy. _ 


A vomiting of eruginous or green matter 
on account of the inflammation of the brain, 
frequent and indecent ſpitting upon the by- 


ſtanders, a trembling, white ſtools, or a ſup- 


preſſion of the urine and inteſtinal fæces, a 
crude urine, convulſions, catching at things 
that ſeem to fly before their eyes, a drineſs or 


duſtineſs of the eyes, a gnaſhing of the teeth, 
an inſenſibility of thirſt, which is the com- 


mon forerunner of convulſions, a perpetual 
changing of the ſymptoms, the ſubſiding of 
any ulcer or wound before ſwelled, are all of 
them moſt frequent preſages of the greateſt 

danger, and of death. 


In this paragraph are enumerated thoſe ſigns 
which point out the greateſt danger, or death, in 
a phrenzy. But among theſe is juſtly ranked the 
eruginous vomiting. In the comment to F. 267, 
where we treated of the ſigns whereby it might be 
known, whether wounds of the head injure or 
compreſs the brain itſelf, it was ſaid to be a very 

| 9 5 | {ſuſpicious 
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ſuſpicious ſigo, if the patient thus affected had a 


bilious vomiting; and in the ſame place it was 


remarked, that the brain being diſturbed by an 


unuſual motion in ſailing upon the ſea in people 
who were before perfectly in health, there follow- 
ed a vomiting of eruginous bile; and, on the 
other hand, that when from any cauſe ſuch a col- 


lection of bilious humours is lodged about thepre- 


cordia, all the functions of the brain are wonder- 
fully diſturbed. But concerning this wonderful 


conſent bet wixt the brain and præcordia, fee what 


has been ſaid before in the comment to F. 701. 


When therefore this vomiting attends in phrenitic 


patients, we know that the inflammatory cauſe 
perfectly diſturbs the brain itſelf, and that there- 
fore the worſt conſequences of every kind may be 
expected. But we can eaſily diſtinguiſh, that this 
vomiting proceeds from an inflammation of the 
brain, and not from acrid bilious humours fluctuat- 
ing in the firſt paſſages, becauſe of the abſence of 
thoſe ſigns which were enumerated in the firſt 


number of F. 642, where we treated of a nauſea 


arifing from fuch bilious humours. Hence the 
reaſon is alſo evident, why Hippocrates (ſee the 


comment to F. 267.) ſays, In capitis doloribus æru- 
* ginofi vomitus cum ſurditate & pervigilio, cito vebe- 


menter inſanire faciunt: That eruginous vomit- 
ings and pains of the head, with deafneſs and 
« perpetual watchings, ſoon make the patient vio- 
* lently delirious.” But the biſtories of the pati- 
ents given us by Hippocrates in his books of epi- 
demics, ſufficiently prove the fatal events of theſe 
kinds of vomitings. For thus Philiſtes * vomited 
much eruginous matter on the firſt day of the diſ- 
eaſe. On the ſecond day he was violently phre- 


OE h 


E * Epidem. 3. 22rot. 4. 3 Tom. IX. pag. 232. 
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nitic, on the fourth day he was convulſed, and on 
the fifth he expired. But another phrenitic patient i, 
who vomited much eruginous thin matter on the 
firſt day of the diſeaſe, and was greatly delirious, 
had on the ſecond day palpitations or tremblings 


throughout the whole body, attended with con- 
vulſions the following night, and on the fourth 
day he expired. ines eg | 
Frequent and indecent ſpitting upon the by- 


ſtanders.] Whether frequent ſpitting in itſelf is a 


fign of a phrenzy in diſeaſes, may indeed ſeem to 
be a matter of doubt. But ſince the free circula- 
tion of the humours through the internal parts of 


the head being impeded, occaſions the blood to be 


urged with a greater force upon thoſe parts which 
are ſupplied with branches from the external caro- 
tids; whence that redneſs and fierceneſs of the face, 
with protuberant eyes, Sc. of which we treated in 
the fourth number of the preceding aphoriſm; 


therefore it does not ſeem fo diſagreeable to reaſon, 


that from the ſame cauſe the ſalival glands ſhould 


ſometimes ſeparate a greater quantity, which the 


patient is continually ſpitting out. Hence perhaps 
it is that Hippocrates * ſays, Screatus frequens, ſi 

ſane & aliud quoddam ſignum adfuerit, phreniticum : 
PFrequent ſpitting of healthy ſaliva, when attend- 
ed with other ſigns, denotes a phrenzy.“ And a 
little after he condemns ſpitting in phrenitic pati - 
ents . But when the patients ſpit upon the by- 
ſtanders, it is a ſign of great raving, and is a moſt 


ſure mark of a delirium in people of a good be- 
haviour ; for if even a fierce anſwer from a perſon 


of a mild diſpoſition is of bad import 'in diſeaſes, 
1 - | much 


bid. zgrot. 4. poſt tempeſtatem, p. 298. 70 
= Prorrhet. Lib. I. text. 6, Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 704. 
> Ibid. text. 12. p. 708: 1 - N 
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much more is ſuch an indecent ſpitting. For it is 
juſtly laid down by Jacotius as a rule to the phyſi- 
cian, where he comments upon the text before cit. 


ed: Omnes adtiones voluntarias, que præter modum 
ac decorum vel deficiunt, vel exſuperant, pbrenitidis 
eſſe figna : That all the voluntary actions which 
+ are either deficient or redundant, beyond what is 
© uſual and decent, are ſigns of a phrenzy.” 
Trembling.] When we treated of a febrile 


_ trembling at F. 627, it appeared that an imper- 


viouſneſs of the arterial fluid to be moved through 
the veſſels of the encephalon, ought to be reckon- 
ed among the cauſes of trembling. When there- 
fore ſuch a trembling is obſerved in a phrenzy, 
we know that the free influx of the ſpirits into the 
nerves deſtined to move the muſcles is diſtrubed; 
ſo that one moment that influx is deſtroyed, and 
the next it is reſtored without the influence of the 

will; and therefore it is evident, that the effect of 
the diſeaſe penetrates almoſt to the medulla of the 


brain itſelf. Hence the reaſon is evident, why a 


trembling is condemned by phyſicians as a fatal 
ſign in a phrenzy. Hippocrates * ſays, Phreniti- 
cæ vebementer aſfectiones tremulæ deſinunt : Violent 
< fits of trembling are deſtructive in phrenitic pati- 
© tients.* For that he does not here underſtand 
that a violent phrenzy ceaſes when tremblings 

ariſe, is ſufficiently evident from another place , 
where he condemns tremblings as fatal in a violent 
phrenzy. Hence likewiſe, as we obſerved in the 
comment to §. 700, tremblings with obſcure de- 
ceptions of the mind were by Hippocrates eſteemed 
as ſigns of the patients being violently phrenitic , 

| „ an 


© Jacot. & Holler. Comment. in Coac. Hippoer. p. 5 19. 
Þ Prorrhet. Lib. I. text. 9. Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 706: 
1 Coac. Prænot. Ne 99. ibid. p. 857. ; | 
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and in a fatal phrenzy, concerning which W —ðũv 
treated, when we ſpoke of eruginous vomitings; 
thoſe palpitations or tremblings attended through- 
dut the whole body in the ſecond day 
White ſtools, or a ſuppreſſion of the urine and 
inteſtinal fæces, a crude urine, catching at things 
that ſeem to fly before the eyes.] Concerning all 
theſe; ſee what has been ſaid in the commentaries 
to b. 734 and 772. e 
Convulſions.] It was proved in the comment 
to F. 712, that convulſions are almoſt conſtantly - 
fatal, when they follow after the ſigns of an in“ 
flammation in the brain have preceded, becauſe 
then we know that even the medulla of the brain 
itſelf is affected. In thoſe patients lately mention» 
ed from the epidetnics of Hippocrates, convulſions 


attended, and they likewiſe died phrenitic. 


A drineſs or duſtineſs of the eyes.] We know 
that the eyes are cleanſed and kept moiſt by a thin 
dew exhaling from the ſmalleſt arterial ducts g 
while at the ſame time, by the frequent motion of 
winking of the eye-lids, all the particles of duſt 
which may have been gathered from the air about 


the eye, are prevented from adhering ; but as 


ſoon as this exhaling dew or moifture is wanting, 
the eyes appear dry and tough. But anatomical 
injections teach us, that a great number of ſmall 
arteries are diſperſed through the eyes from the 


branches of the internal carotids belonging to the 


encepholon; and therefore we then juſtly conclude, 
that the like drineſs obtains in the internal parts of 
the head, the larger veſſels being diſtended with 
impervious blood, and the ſmaller ones compreſ- 
ſed and deprived of their moſt thin juices. Add 
to this, that ſuch patients lie ſtupid, with their 
eyes fixed and wide open; the eye-lids winking 
hardly at all, or very rarely; whence the reaſon is 

Vos. ; +BY . . . evident; 


/ 
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evident, why the eyes then appear dry and duſty, 
but always of the worſt import. See what has 
been ſaid concerning the ſorrowful lookingeyes of 
patients lying ill of putrid continual fevers, in the 
comment to 5. 734. 


A gnaſhing of the teeth.] It is a common 
thing for ſome people to claſh or grind their teeth _ 
together in their ſleep. Otherwiſe it denotes: an 


involuntary and convulſive motion of the. muſcles 
moving the jaws, and is therefore juſtly eſteemed 
a bad ſign in diſeaſes. Hence Hippocrates * care- 


fully obſerves, Dentium ftridorem portendere inſa- 


niam & mortem, niſi quis a Puero conſueverit. Si 

vero etiam deiirans boc agat, jam valde pernicioſun 

eft : That a griaſhing of the teeth portends mad- 

d neſs and death, unleſs it has been cuſtomary to 

the patient from a child. But if this happens! to 

a a delirious patient, it is then very pernicious.” 
An iaſenſibility of thirſt, which is commonly 


the forerunner of convulſions. For if the patient 


is not thirſty, though at the ſame time the cauſes 
of thirſt are violent in this diſeaſe, we know that the 
common ſenſory is wholly diſturbed, aad that 
therefore the worſt conſequences of all kirids are to 
be feared.. See what has been ſaid concerning in- 
ſenſibility of thirſt in the comment to the ſecond 

| 1 of F. 23337 + 
A perpetual changing of the fmprams. ] We 
know that the brain is that corporeal organ, up- 
on which the exerciſe of the voluntary motions, 
and actions of the external and internal ſenſes de- 


pend: and fince by an alteration in each of the 


nerves by external objects, diſtinct changes of 
thought are produced; and, on the other — 
in a cach of the acht an arbitrary motion may be 


nene 


no2:i*1a Proguafiic Chatter Tom, vin. pag. 604. 
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excited by the influence of the will; it is evident, 
that all and each of the nerves have a diſtin& ori · 
gin of the brain. An inflammation therefore be- 
ing ſeated in the interior parts of the head, and 
by that means the motion of the humours being 
diſturbed through the veſſels of this or that part of 


the brain, very different ſymptoms may be excited. 


according as various origins of the nerves are thus 
affected. Thus wonderful phantaſms or appear- 
ances ſeem to be offered to the eyes of delirious 
patients, a great variety of ſounds is perceived by 
the ears, as allo of ſmells, taſtes, &c. Wonderful 
changes are obſerved likewiſe, when the origin of 
the nerves are changed from the internal morbid 
diſpoſition of the common ſenſory. When there- 
fore there is a perpetual change of theſe ſymptoms, 
we know that the common ſenſory is more and 
more diſturbed, and that the diſorder is propagat- 
ed to other parts of the brain. Hence the reaſon 
is evident why Hippocrates ſays *, In phreniticis 
per initia moderatum eſſe, ſed crebro permutari, ma- 
lum id eſt: That phrenitic patients are at the be- 
gining but moderately diſordered; but if the 
5 5 frequently change, it is a bad ſign :? 
and ſoon after he adds, Crebræ in phrentticis per- 
mutationes convulſive : That frequent changes in 
phrenitic patients denote convullions.” And 
therefore Galen * in his commentaries to this text 


| ſays, Vere igitur in cerebro ipſo transfluxio eſt, alias 


in alia quapiam ipſius parte orta, ſpeciem quidem af- 
fecbionis ſervans, ſed pro parte affefia ſymptomata ip- 
ſa permutans: There is therefore a true tranſ- 
$ fluxion upon the brain itſelf in this diſeaſe, re- 

5 . . © taining 


r Prorrhetic. Lib. I. text. 12. Charter. Tom. VIII. p. 709, 
Coat. Prznot Ne 94. Ibid. pag. 857. 

* Tbidem, text. 27. p. 716. Coac. Prænot. N? 10g. 

 Ibidem, pag. 716. | i 


, taining the ſame nature, and affecting in the fame 


* manner, as if it aroſe in any other part of the 


* body, but varying the ſymptoms themſelves ac- 
* cording to the nature of the part affected.“ But 


Galen aſſures us, he has often ſeen a number of 
fach phrenitic patients, who were indeed always 


delirious, bur in a different manner, according to 
every kind of the animal functions. For at one 


time they raged with anger, ſoon after they were 


joyful ; at one time they audacioully attacked the 
by- Atandets, and at another time were frighted at 
them, &c. Bur it is evident enough from what 
has been ſaid, why this diſturbance of the ſymp- 
toms is to be eſteemed of bad import. 

The fubfiding of an ulcer or wound before 


ſwelled.) This is not only one of the worſt ſigns 


in a phrenzy, but likewiſe in other diſeaſes, as it 


denores a deficiency of life. (See the comments 


to §. 158. Ne 7. $. 403. Ne tr. and F. 432.) 
Hence deres in his prognoſtics enumerating 

thoſe things which the phyſician ought to attend, 
in order to foreſee what is about to happen i in diſ- 
eaſes, he adviſes him to conſider whether the pa- 
tient has happened to have a wound or ulcereithet 
before, or in the diſeaſe. For if that ulcer be- 


came dry, with a livid or pale colour, uy prefaged 


| ye patient to be about to die. 

The phrenzy which follows from a peripheumo- 
ny is fatal.] That which comes from the ſmall- 
pox is very bad; and that proceeding from the 
iliac paſſion is mortal. 

The phrenzy which follows from à perĩpneu- 
mon is fatal.] For then a phrenzy uſually ariſes, 

becauſe the blood cannot paſs through the inflamed 
lungs from the right ventricle of the heart, and 
therefore the venal blood cannot freely empty itſelf 
| into the right auricle and ee ; and therefore 
i eee the 
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the blood will be obſtructed in returning from the 
head by the jugular veins, while in the mean time 
the arteries continue to urge forward their blood to 
the head: thus the veſſels of the brain will be 
over filled or diſtended, and its functions diſturbed; 
and unleſs this inflammation of the lungs can be 


ſoon reſolved, the patient periſhes in a ſhort time. 


Bur when a phrenzy uſually follows only in the 
worſt kind of peripneumony, the reaſon is evident 


why it is then ſo fatal. Hence Hippocrates ſays *, 


A peripneumonia phrenitis, malum: That aphren- 
zy from a peripneumoay is bad.“ And in ano- 


ther place , for the patient to lift up his hand be- 


fore his face, or to be catching at imaginary flies, 


gathering of ſtraws, or pulling at the bed- cloaths, 


(all which we have already ſeen are the ſigns of an 
approaching phrenzy) he condemns as bad and fa- 
tal ſigns in a peripneumony. But in another place * 
he ſcems to make a milder prognoſis, where he 
ſays, Quicunqui vero peripncumonici non purgati ſunt 


Judicatoriis diebus, fed mente moti quatuorgecim dies 
effugerunt, periculum eſs, illos ſuppuratos fieri. * But 


© whatever peripneumonic patients have no purga- - 
* tion or difcharge upon the critical days, and if 
they continue phrenitic after the fourteenth day, 


there is danger that they will be overcome by the 


N 


diſeaſe. But here it is to be obſerved, that he 
uſes the word Wapamoanls, which he often intends 
to ſignify a ſlight kind of delirium. : | 

Thar from the ſmall-pox is very bad.] When 
the fever which attends the firſt or contagious ſtare 
of the ſmall-pox before the eruption, cauſes a vio- 
e lent 


u Aphor. Sea. VII. Charter Tom. IX. pag. 207. 
In Prognoſtic. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. cov. 
* Coac. P12not, No 396. ibid. p. 875. 
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lent delirium or phrenzy, it is indeed always dan- 
gerous; yet there is great reaſon to hope, that 
when the ſmall- pox breaks out, that will ceaſe to- 

gether with the other ſymproms. But when a 


fierce or violent delirium continues after the erup- 


tion of the ſmall-pox, or ariſes, if it did not at- 
tend, in the ſtage of infection, the danger is 


greater, as there may be then reaſon to ſuſpect the 
variolous puſtules attack the interior parts of the 


head. But when in the confluent ſmall-pox a2 


molt ſevere putrid fever is kindled by a return of 
the almoſt gangrenous matter into the blood, and 
occaſion a phrenzy ; it is very evident, that the 


extremely tender veſſels of the brain muſt be ſoon. 
_ deſtroyed by the putrid and acrid humours drove 
through them with a rapid motion, ſo as to leave 


no hopes remaining. But concerning all theſe par- 


ticulars, we ſhall. treat hereafter | in the * of 
the ſmall-pox, 


That proceeding from the iliac paſſion is mortal. ] 


It will be made evident hereafter, when we come 
to treat of an inflammation of the bowels, that in 
this diſeaſe, watchings, fevers, and even convul- 
ſions, are excited by the moſt intenſe pain. But 
the diſeaſe is never carried to ſo great a height, 
| but a fatal gangtene may ſoon after follow, where- 

upon all the pain ſuddenly ceaſes, and the patient 
is generally delirious. Hence Hippocrates ſays ?, 


Ab ileo vomilus, vel ji n gullus, vel convulſi io, wel * | 


fipientia, maium: That a vomiting, hiccup, 


© convullion,” or phrenzy following after the iliac 
* paſſion 1 is bad.“ 


An inflammation fixed fora time, and pro- 
* a roughneſs of the fauces, ſpreading 


upward, 
7 Apho r. 10. Sec. VII. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 296. 
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upward, creates a mortal phrenzy, in which 
the patient is very induſtrious and buſy with 


his hands and fingers. 


The celebrated Boerhaave has frequently obſerv- 
ed ſuch caſes, in which, after a ſlight quinſy diſ- 
appearing without good ſigns, a fatal phrenzy has 
aroſe, when by a bad tranſlation the inflammation 


of the fauces has ſeized the head, from whence he. 


makes this prognoſis ; though there are not obſcure 
ſigns of the ſame to be found in the works of Hip- 

rates , who has the following paſſages, (as we 
ſaid before in the comment to F. 772.) In acutis 


circa fauces dolentia, contracta, parva, ſuffocaniia.. 


Quum biaverit, non facile os cogere & concludere 
poſſe, delirium portendit. Ex his pbrenitici, & per- 
nicioſe laborant: * In acute diſeaſes, when the parts 
about the fauces are painful, contracted, ſmall, 


and ſuffocating ; or if the patient has yawned, 


© and is not eaſily able to cloſe or ſhut his mouth, 
< 1t preſages a delirium. From the ſame ſymptoms 
© likewiſe phrenitic patients are dangerouſly diſ- 
ordered.“ And in his Coan prognoſtics * we 
read, Fauces modice exaſperatæ, & aluus vanis co- 
natibus nitens, frontis dolores, ægri palpantes, cum 


dolore. Quæ ex bis augeſcunt, difficilia : * That a 


moderate roughneſs of the fauces, with fruitleſs | 
| ©. ehdeavours to go to ſtool, pains in the forehead, 


<-the patients feeling with their hands or fingers 
* with pain. Thoſe phrenzies which are increaſed 


from hence are difficult to cure.“ And in ano- 


ther place *; In angina, ab/que Agnis (aonuus) do- 
lores ad caput cum febre, pernicigſi; * That pains 


* Prorrhet. Lib I. textu 1 1. Charter. Tom. VII. p. 707 
Ne 168. ibid. pag. 867. | | 
Nes 372. ibid, pag. 872. 
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* in the head with a fever in a quinſy, without 
8 good ſighs, are pernicious.“ But in ſuch pa- 


tients a. canſtant delirium aroſe with ſtudy, which 
| Hippocrates tells us is much more dangerous than 
that which happens with laughter, as we ſaid be- 


fore in the comment to F. 700, becauſe from 
thence the patient is greatly fatigued. Thus Boer- 


haave ſaw a noble virgin, who endeavoured day 


and night to paſs a thread through the eye of a 
needle till ſhe loſt her reaſon, Another patient 


was continually collecting knots together without 


intermiſſion. | have {cen many ſuch caſes, where- 

in the patients have always continued laborious, 
and employed with the ſtricteſt attention of mind 
j the works of Ry people. 


Thoſe phrenzies in which the patient is 


yery buſy about the necellaries of life, are the 
worſt, 


This prognoſis i is given us by Hippocrates © in 
his Coan prognoſtics, and has been already men- 
-tioned in the comment to $. 700. By neceſſaries 
here we underſtand thoſe 1 which are ablolute- 


ly required to ſupport life, and cure this dange- 
rous diſeaſe. Thus if ſuch patients abſtain from 


ſleep for fear of being murdered, refuſe to lie in a 
dark place, or rejcct all food and drink for fear 
Poiſon ſhould be offered in them, Oc. it is ſuffi - 
ciently evident, that every thing muſt 4 turn 


out for the worſe. This kind of phrenzy ſeems 


to have been pointed out by Hippocrates * „ when 
he ſays, Ex Phrenitzde ita perit. In bog morbo per- 
Petuo delirant, quum nimirum Leu, corruptus & 


extra 


Ne 109. Charter. Tem. VIII. pag. 857, 
P38. 549- 


4 De Morbis, Lib. . Pe A 1 Van VII. 5 
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extra conſuetam agitationem motus fit. Quumque de- 
ſipiant, nibil quidquam effatu dignum eorum, qua 


offeruntur, accipiuut, Procedente vero tempore mar- 


ceſcunt, tum a febre, tum quod nibil alantur : * A 
patient dies of a phrenzy in the following man- 
ner; in this diſeaſe they ate perpetually deliri- 
* ous from the corruption of the blood, and its 


« agitation with an extraordinary motion. And 


+ when their reaſon 1s gone, they take nothing 
proper which is offered to them. But in pro- 
« ceſs of time they waſte away, as well from the 
* fever, as becauſe they take no nouriſnment.“ 


S E C T. DCCLXXV. 


RE bodies of thoſe who have died of. 


a phrenzy being opened, have been 


found with the meninges inflamed, or a gan- 


gens. abſceſs, or ſphacelus of the brain, or 
ome acrid corroding ichor or matter. 

Nothing conduges more to promote the art of 
healing, than, after a careful obſervation made 
through the whole courſe of the diſeaſe, to examine 


into the dead body after death, to diſcover what 


parts were affected, and what changes have hap- 
pened to them. For by this means it is beſt diſ- 
covered, whether any error has been committed or 


not in the diagnoſis, prognoſis, or cure of the diſ- 


eaſe. But it appears from the obſervations of the 


en of the beſt phyſicians, that ſuch ſigns 


ave appeared in the bodies of thoſe dying of a 
hrenzy, as manifeſtly denote an inflammation to 
have preceded. A virgin ill of an acute fever, 
withacontinual and fierce delirium, being brought 


into the hoſpital, after two days time ſhe expired, 


The 
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The ſkull of the diſeaſed being opened, the cele- 
brated Boerhaave ſhewed his auditors the pia mater 
_ of the brain all over red and inflamed, and even 
the cortical part of the brain itſelf, which is natu- 
rally of a grey colour, appeared as red as if its 
veſſels had been injected by the art of the anato- 
miſt with a red matter. If we conſider the ac- 
counts given us by Bonetus in his ſepulchretum 
anatomicum, and the other writers of obſervations, 
it will appear from many inſtances, that a ſuppu- 
ration, gangrene, and ſphacelus, which are the 
uſual ways wherein a violent and irreſolvable in- 
flammation terminates, have been found in the 
bodies of thoſe dying in a phrenzy. But even 
ſometimes the membranes of the brain are found 
thick, hard, and in a manner ſchirrhous, eſpecially 
in thoſe people who have been often phrenitic, or 
ſubject to an inflammation here. Thus in the 
man, who had ſeveral times a violent phrenzy for 
the ſpace of two years, and afterwards periſhed of 
an abſceſs in the liver, the dura mater was found 
ſtrongly adhering to the ſkull, and much thicker 
and ſtronger than uſual, its falciform proceſs ap- 
pearing almoſt of a bony conſiſtence throughout its 
whole length. The pia mater was in ſtrength and 
firmneſs like the dura mater of healthy people, ve- 
ry eaſily ſeparated on all ſides from the ſubjacent 
brain, and appeared very thick ſet with numerous 
blood-veſſels. The brain itſelf was much drier and 
firmer than uſual, but in its ventricles was found a 
quantity of ſerum *. But the acrid and corroding 
ichor which is here ſometimes found, ariſes either 
from matter degenerating and corrupting by long 
ſtanding, or from the gangrenous corrupt matter, 
Moreover, when theſe very tender veſſels are ſtuff- 


ed 
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ed up with impervious humours, or compreſſed 


by the diſtenſion of the adjacent veſſels, the hu- 


mours being urged with a ſwifter motion by the 


fever, there is danger of their breaking and extra- 
yaſating their contained fluids, which by ſtagnat- 
ing may eaſily be coverted into an acrid ichor. 


s E C T. DCCLXXVI. 


ROM whence likewiſe we are acquaint- 
ed with the proximate cauſe of a true 


phrenzy, ariſing primarily from a true in- 


flammation of the pia and dura mater. But 


that the proximate cauſe of a ſymptomatic 


phrenzy is an inflammation of the like kind, 
ariſing from a tranſlation or flux of the inflam- 
matory matter of the meninges of the brain. 


1 i we defined a phrenzy, not from un- 
derſtanding the proximate cauſes conſtituting this 
diſeaſe, but from ſuch ſymptoms or appearances, 


as are allowed by the general conſent of all phyſi- 


cians conſtantly to attend in this diſorder; namely, 
Feroci nempe, & perpetuo delirio a cerebro primario 
affetio cum febre -acuta continua: * That it is a 
* fierce and perpetual delirium from the brain it- 
« ſelf originally affected, joined with an acute 


'* continual fever.“ But after every thing that re- 


lates ta the diagnoſis and prognoſis has been care- 
fully conſidered, it ſeems that we may ſafely con- 
elude, agreeable to the preſent aphoriſm, that an 


inflammation originally raiſed in the meninges of 


the brain conſtitutes the proximate cauſe of a true 
phrenzy. But this will evidently appear, if we 
conſider what has been ſaid concerning the ſigns of 

— a pre- 
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a a preſent inflammation at 5. 382. For a red tu- 
mour, pain from the diſtended veſſels, hardnefs 
and reſiſtance from the affected part, great heat, 
pulſation, fever, and its conſequences, teach us 
that an inſtammation is preſent. It is indeed true, 
that ſome of theſe ſigns manifeſtly appear only 
when the inflammation is ſeated in ſome external 
part of the body; yet if we conſider the appear- 
ances which have been proved at 5. 772, to pre- 
cede a true phrenzy, it will appear that al] theſe 
figns atrend in this diſorder. For the redneſs of 
the face and eyes, the turgeſcence and fierceneſs of 
the countenance, with a protuberance or ſtaring of 
the eyes, and dripping of blood from the noſe, 
(ſee F. 773. N 4.) ſufficiently prove, that not 
only the larger veſſels are diſtended with red blood, 
bur likewiſe that by entering the dilated orifices of 
the ſmaller veſſels by an error of place, it heſitates 
or ſtagnates in their narroweſt extremities: whence 
it is concluded, as we there demonſtrated, that the 
like diforder takes place alſo in the interior parts of 
the head. Another ſign of inflammation is afford- 
ed from the great heat and pulſation within the 
head, which is often ſo violent that the ſkull ſeems 
ready to ſplit to the unfortunate patient. The. 
acute conti ual fever, and the preceding inflam- 
matory diſpoſition, are ſtill further confirmations 
of what has been ſaid : fo that there ſeems to be no 
room to doubt in this reſpe&t. 
But the great pain in the head ſeems to teach us, 
that the membranes in the brain are affected, and 
eſoccially the dura mater, which performing the 
office of an internal perioſteum by lining the ſkull, 
firmly adheres to it on all ſides by the veſſels 
which it ſends into and receives from the bone, and 
therefore it cannot be diſtended by an inflamma- 


oy tumour, without cauſing a great diſtraction of 
55 
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thoſe ſmall veſſels; add to this, that the arteries 
of the dura mater being furniſhed with elaſtic 
ftrong coats, more powerfully reſiſt the diſtend= 
ing humours. Perhaps alſo a pain is excited 
in the pia mater from the ſame caufe. But the 
cortical ſubſtance of the brain itſelf may be corrod- 
ed, cut, &c. without pain, as is evident from 
what has been ſaid concerning fungons excreſceh 
cies of the brain in the hiſtory of wounds of the 
head, But the medullary ſubſtance of the brain 
lying deeper, and more out of the way, is affect- 
ed more ſlowly, and ſeems immediately to cauſe 
convulſions, as we likewiſe. ptoved in the ſame 
place. But ſince a violent pain in the head precedes 
a true phrenzy, it is evident the meninges of the 
brain are affected, before its functions are as yet 
much diſturbed. But as the pia mater inveſts the 
brain, and enters into all its inequalities or furrows, 
it is evident that an inflammation of it muſt fo 
affect the brain in the ſame manner with the like 
diſorder, ſince they are not always contiguous, but 
continuous to each other by the veſſels which they 
murually ſend out; and it likewiſe appears from 
what has been ſaid under the preceding aphoriſm, 
that the truth of this is likewiſe proved by obſer- 
vations made on the dead bodies of phrenitic pa- 


tients. But in the mean time it is evident enough, 


that an inflammation of the pia mater is alone ſuf- 
ficient to diſturb the motions of the brain, inaſ- 
much as the cortical ſubſtance of the brain receives 
no veſſels but from that membrane; and in the 
comment to F. 701, it was proved that an ob- 
ſtruction of any kind impeded the influx, tranſ- 
flux, and efflux of the humours through the brain, 
too great a velocity or ſtagnation of them may pro- 
duee a delirium of the worſt kind. 3 


A 
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When therefore the meninges of the brain being 
firſt and originally affected with an inflammation, 
is attended with a fierce and conſtant delirium, it 
is called a true phrenzy. But if there are firſt ma- 
nifeſt ſigns of an inflammation in other parts of the 
body, and then the phlogiſtic matter is tranſlated 
from thoſe parts to the meninges of the brain, it is 
to be called a ſymptomatic Pe as we e 
| ed before more at large. | 


8 E CT. DCCLXXVIL 


VERY thing that can Lepa an in- 

flammation in theſe parts, may there- 
fore beer the office of the neareſt or Pont 
mate cauſe (5. 772. 1 


For hitherto belong all the cauſes of inflamma- 
tion, of which we treated when we reckoned them 
up in the hiſtory of that diſorder ; more eſpeci- 
ally if ſuch other cauſes likewiſe concur, as deter- 
mine the general cauſes of inflammation towards 
the head; ſuch as being in the ſun, watchings, 
anger, Sc, of all which we treated in the comment 


to 9. 772. 
8 EY T. DCCLXXVII. 


UT from 8 bout we have a true 


- diagnoſis both of the 17 177 and "_ 
tomatic phrenzy. 


For if a fierce and perpetual delirium ariſes after 

a great pain and violent heat within the head, 
joined with an acute continual fever, it is a true 
mary ; but then there are ſigns of an inflam - 
mation 


„ CO 
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mation appearing, firſt in ſome other part of the 
body, and afterwards affecting the head, it is a 
ſymptomatic phrenzy. 8 


SE CT. DCCLXXIX. 


\HE cure of this diſorder requires an 
attention to the following particulars. : 

The appearances of varices, or of the hæ- 
morrhoidal flux, are uſeful ſigns in phrenitic 


| patients. ee 


A flux of the bowels is good. 


A pain in the breaſt or feet, -or a violent 


cough ſupervening, often terminatesthediſeaſe. 


A phrenzy is likewiſe often terminated by 
an hemorrhage. 95 71 2 i ft, 


It was the principal care of the ancient phyſi- 
cians diligently to remark the changes which hap- 

ned in diſeaſes; and by that means to learn by 
a faithful obſervation, the ways in which diſeaſes 
tend to health or death, that they might be after- 
wards enabled to promote the former, and prevent 
or retard the latter by a ſuitable method of cure. 
Hence we find Hippocrates ſo operoſe or exact in 


the ſemiotic part of medicine; and thus he has in- 


creaſed and dignified the art of healing with ſo 
many practical rules, which have been approved 
and confirmed by the general acknowledgment of 


phuyſicians through ſo many ages; which yet he 


ſeems to have collected from obſervation in diſ- 
eaſes, as will appear to any one who compares his 
aphoriſms with what he has given us in his books 
of epidemics. Even Celſus well remarks, _ 

; | this 


1 In Præfatione, p. 9. 
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this was the origin of phyſic. when he treats con- 
eerning the various ſects of phyſicians: Non enin 
poſt rationem medicina inventa eft; fed poſt inventam 
medicinam ratio guz/ita eſt: For the medicine was 
not found after the reaſon, but the treaſon was 
* ſought for after the medicine was diſcovered.” 
Among the more modern phyſicians, Sydenham 
has followed the ſame method of practice, and has 
alone promoted phyſic more than the numerous 
phy ficians before him, who indulged themſelves in 
the moſt ſubtile ſpeculations; endeavouring to ex. 
plain the moſt latent cauſes of diſeaſes à priori. 

But this great phyfician has confeſſed, that when 
he took him to diſcover the nature or genus 
of a diſeaſe, ſome patients were loſt, who might 
have been ſaved, if he had been firſt acquainted 
with the genuine method of curing thoſe diſeaſes ; 
but this is unavoidable, and every one knows, Sic 
medicinam ortam fuiſſe, ſubinde aliorum ſalute, alio- 
rum interitu, pernicioſa diſternentem a ſalutaribus : 
© 'Thar medicine, or the art of healing, which dif- 
© tinguiſhes what is pernicious from what is ſalu- 
« tary, arofe ſometimes from the health or reco- 
very of ſome patients, and ſometimes from the 
© deftruction of others 3.“ Nor do thoſe avoid 
theſe diſadvantages, who being furniſhed with ſpe- 
cious, but inſignificant hypotheſes, chalk out to 
themſelves, upon fo weak a foundation, a method 
of healing in diſeaſes; while in the mean time, by 
neglecting the attentive obſervation to diſeaſes, 
they ſtick as much in the clay as ever, and are no 
more able to relieve their patients, after many fas 
tal events, than at firft. „„ 5 
Therefore, before we treat of the care of 4 
phrenzy, it will be convenient for us to ſee whak 
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a faithful obſervation has taught us to be uſeful in 
this diſeaſe. oo” e 
Varices.] From what has been hitherto ſaid 


concerning a phrenzy, it is ſufficiently evident, 


that in this diſeaſe the veſſels of the encephalon are 
charged with too great a quantity of blood drove 
too powerfully into them; and therefore in the 
cure, every thing will be ſerviceable which leſſens 
the too great quantity of the blood, and drives 
its impetus from the head towards other parts, 
ſuch as we before recommended in the eure of a 


febrile delirium at $. 702. But a varix is a pre- 
ternatural diſtenſion or dilatation of a vein, and 


happens above all the moſt frequently in the lower 
parts of the body, where it is difficult for the blood 
to aſcend from its perpendicular courſe and diſ- 


tance from the heart. When therefore the veins 


of the legs become varicoſe in phrenitic patients, 
we know that a quantity of the blood is retained in 
them, whence leſs blood is returned to the heart, 
and that the ſuperior veſſels are ſo much the leſs 
filled in proportion. Moreover, we often render 
the veins in ſome meaſure varicoſe by art, to abate 
the increaſed velocity of the blood, by applying 
moderate ligatures upon the limbs to compreſs 
them, as we obſerved before in the comment to 
FS. 691. And the ſame method is often uſed like- 

wiſe with phyſicians to ſuppreſs too profuſe hæ- 
morrhages, as we obſerved in the comment to 


$. 743. The reaſon is therefore evident, why va- 


rices are ſerviceable to phrenitic patients. Even 
Hippocrates * places ſo great hopes in varices, 
that he expects a termination even of madneſs it- 


ſelf from them. But whether or no, beſides the 
forementioned effects of varices to be underſtood 


Vo. VII. 68 from 


k Aphor, 21. Sect. VI. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 260. 
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from the human fabric, the ſwelling of the veins 
in the legs may affect the head by the action of 
ſome regimen or rule in the body, remains a 
queſtion (concerning which, ſee $: 781.) The 
following aphoriſm of Hippocrates ſeems to inti- 
mate ſome ſuch thing; where he ſays, Qui calvi 
ſunt, illis varices non fiunt. Quibus vero calvis exi- 
ſtentibus varices ſuccedunt, illi rurſus capillati fiunt-: 
© That thoſe who are bald have no varices hap- 
© pen to them: But in thoſe who being bald have 
< varices happen, ſuch have their hair grow again i. 
They who ridiculouſly laugh at this text as alto- 
gether abſurd, as they can make out no conſent or 
communication betwixt the hairy ſcalp of thehead, 
and the diſtended veins of the legs ; let ſuch ſee 


whether they can better underſtand, why about 


the age of puberty the hairs grow out about the 
private parts, when at the ſame time the ſperma- 
tic veins often ſwell and become varicoſe; and in 
males the beard appears, and the voice is changed, 
c. while again all theſe appearances are often al- 
tered in thoſe who are caſtrated. It is ſufficient to 
a practical phyſician to know what he may expect, 
good or bad, from varices appearing in the courſe 
of diſeaſes, even though he does not diſtinctly un- 
derſtand the connection betwixt the preceding 
cauſe, and the concomitant or conſequent effect. 
Hippocrates * elſewhere remarks, that varices are 
not to be expected in the legs before the age of 
puberty. 5 5 | 
The bæmorrhoidal flux.] For the hæmorrhoi- 
dal veſſels and carotid arteries convey the blood in 
oppoſite directions; from whence a revulſion may 
_ reaſonably be expected from the head, when there 

| ch 


1 Ibidem, Aphor. 34. pag. 270. 55 
* Coac. Prænot. No 512. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 882. 
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is ſuch a flux. It is well known that many people 


are accuſtomed twice a year, and in ſome much 


oftener, to a diſcharge of blood from the anus. 


But if this evacuation does not happen about the 
time when the piles uſed to bleed, they are gene- 


rally afflicted with a vertigo, ringing in the ears, 
and the like ſymptoms, which denote the brain to 
be ſlightly affected. Even medical hiſtory in- 
forms us of epilepſies, madneſs, and fatal apo- 
plexies which have enſued, when this accuſtomed 
diſcharge of blood from the anus has been inter- 
cepted either ſpontaneouſly, or by an imprudent 


treatment. Thus, Alcippus bæmorrboides habens 


curari probibebatur: curatus vero mania correptus 
fuit : * Alcippus having the piles was forbid being 
* cured of them by Hippocrates ; but after he 
« was cured, he was ſeized with madneſs .“ Bur 
again Hippocrates tells us, it is a good fign for 
the piles to follow after an apoplexy or madneſs 
(ſee the comment to F. 702.) and he remarks, 


that thoſe diſeaſes are this way terminated. From 
all which it is evident, how much good may be 


expected from the hæmorrhoidal flux in diſeaſes of 
the head. | | 
A flux from the bowels is good.] We have 


already ſeen at $. 594, that the material cauſe of 


a fever being ſubdued, diſſolved, and rendered 


moveable by the fever itſelf, is ſometimes expelled 


from the body by ſtool; and therefore in this re- 
ſpect a flux from the bowels may be uſeful in a 


phrenzy. But, as we there obſerved, ſuch a flux 


of the bowels ought to appear after the ſigns of con- 


coction have preceded, ſince the ſame ſymptom is 


of bad import, and ſometimes even fatal in the be- 
ginning of fevers, as we ſaid at 5. 741. But in 


G g 2 the 


Epidem. 4. text. 51. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 331. 


« 
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the preſent diſeaſe, a flux of the bowels may be 
not only uſeful in diſcharging the morbific matter, 
but alſo by emptying the veſſels in the abdominal 
viſcera of the humours which flow thither, and 
leſſening the reſiſtance to the impulſe of the blood, 
it may happily divert the impetus and quantity of 
the humours from the head, which is a thing of the 
greateſt moment in the cure of a phrenzy. But 
the obſervations of the ancient phyſicians teach us, 
that a flux of the bowels is uſeful in thoſe diſeaſes, 
in which the veſſels of the head are too much diſ- 
tended. Thus we have ſeen in the comment to 
§. 720, that a diarrhoea is uſeful to ſuch as have 
an inflammation of the eyes. Quæ caput concuti- 
unt, aurium ſonitus facientia, hemorrhagiam faciunt, 
vel mulieri menſes deducunt, tum alias, tum fi ſecun- 
dum ſpinam ardor conſequatur. Aque autem & 
(bæc) dyſenterica: Such things as ſhake the head, 
and excite a noiſe in the ears, produce an hæ- 
< morrhage from the noſe, and bring down the 
* menſes in women; or by other ways, when a 
© burning heat follows along the ſpine. But ſuch 
© things as are inclined to excite a dyſentery have 
© likewiſe the ſame effect =, From which text it 
ſeems evident, that the termination of thoſe diſ- 
eaſes, wherein the veſſels of the head are too much 
diſtended, was equally as well expected from Hip- 
pocrates by a flux of the bowels, as from hzmor- 
rhages.  Hitherto likewiſe ſeems to relate another 
text, namely, In febribus pulſus & dolor ſecundum, 
venam, que eft in collo, in dyſenteriam finitur : 
'* That the pulſation and pains which run alon 
the neck, according to the courſe of the blood- 
« veſſels, in fevers, is terminated in a dyſentery *.* 
| 755 But 


® Coac. Prænot. No 168. Charter, Tom, VIII. pag. 861. 
* Ibid. N' 125. pag. 858, | 1 
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But in another place he remarks the wonderful 
conſent or intercourſe betwixt the head and the 
bowels, and the reverſe, of which we took notice 
before in the comment to F. 722. But the paſſage 
runs thus: Quibus bilioſe ſunt dejectianes, ſurditate 
orta ceſſant; & quibus ſurditas, biliofis abortis de- 
jectionibus ceſſat : In thoſe who have bilious ſtools, 
the flux ceaſes when they become deaf; and a- 


gain, bilious ſtools remove deafneſs, when that has 
preceded.“ But Galen ? remarks in his com- 


ment to this text, that we are not here to under- 
ſtand a confirmed deafneſs, which is often very dif- 
ſicult to cure; but only ſuch a deafneſs as happens 
on a ſudden in fevers. From all which it is evi- 
dent, that much good may be expected from a flux 
of the bowels in diſeaſes of the head, and that 
therefore Hippocrates * has judged it to be uſeful 
for a dyſentery to follow after madneſs. 
Pain in the breaſt and feet, &c.) When we 
treated of the ſymptoms of a phrenzy at F. 772, 
ir was obſerved to appear from the molt certain 
obſervations, that an inflammation ariſing in ſome 
part of the body, however remote from the head, 
might yet leave the place of its firſt reſidence, and 
by a dangerous metaſtaſis be transferred to the 


head; and we there likewiſe enumerated thoſe _ 


ſigns which teach ſuch a diſorder is to be feared. 


It will not therefore ſeem ſtrange to any one, that 


ſometimes a metaſtaſis ſhould, on the contrary, be 

made from the head towards other parts, and that 
frequently to the great relief of this dangerous diſ- 
order; more eſpecially if the derivation is made 
not to any of the viſcera, but to the thighs, legs, 


or other parts moſt remote from the head. Hence 
1 CC Hippo- 


* Aphor. 28. Sect. IV. Charter. Tom. IX. pag · 1 8 
? Ibidem, 2 Aphor. 55 Sect, VII. ibid, pag. 294+ 
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Hippocrates ſays *, Dolores, qui ad inferas delabun- 
tur partes, toleratu faciles : The pains which de- 
© ſcend to the lower parts of the body are eaſily 

< tolerable.” Bur that diſeaſes of the head are 
ſometimes transferred to the breaſt, ſeems to be 
pointed out in another place of Hippocrates *, 
which runs thus: 2ucdcungque ſuperiorum partium 
doluerit, dolor ad coxendices, vel ad genua, vel 
aſthma hec omnia ſolvit: When any of the more 
* ſuperior parts is painful, a pain ariſing at the 
* hips, thighs, or knees, as alſo an aſthma, termi- 
< nates all ſuch diſorders of the moſt ſuperior parts. 
Even in madneſs itſelf he ſeems to expect ſome re- 
lief from ſuch a derivation, when he ſays *, Ex 
mania ad raucedinem cum tuſſi (fit) abſceſſus: * A 
< hoarſeneſs with a cough ariſing in madneſs makes 
a criſis or termination of the diſeaſe.* | 

What has been here advanced from Hippo- 
crates 1s likewiſe confirmed by the hiſtories of the 
patients which he gives us in his Epidemics. Thus 
in Herophontes *, whom he aſſures us eſcaped 
from a moſt dangerous fever beyond expectation, 
there were watchings with deafneſs on the fifth day 
of the diſeaſe, and a delirium on the ſixth day: 
but on the eighth day there was a pain in the groin, 
and afterwards pains invaded each of the legs, 
whereupon the patient perfectly returned to him- 
ſelf, had a very eaſy night, and the urine, which 
was before thin and black, appeared now better 
coloured, and with ſomething of a ſediment. But 
after the diſeafe had been terminated by an imper- 
fect criſis on the ninth day, in five days more the 


fever 


r Prorrhet. Lib. I. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 781,. 

* Epidemic. 2. Charter. Tom. IX. pag. 191. | 

* Coac. Prznot. Ne 484. Charter. Tom. VIII. pag. 88a, 
u Epidem. 1, ægrot. 3. Charter. Tom, IX. pag. 13 
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fever returned acute with, deafneſs; but on the 


third day after from the return, a pain invaded 


the legs, whereupon the deafneſs abated. Thus 
alſo in the virgin who lay in the porch of the tem- 
ple of Abdera, afflicted with deafneſs and a deliri- 
um in an acute fever, he obſerves, that 'on the 
twentieth day of the diſeaſe a pain aroſe in the 
feet, but at the ſame time the deafneſs and deliri- 
um ceaſed ; and he obſerves, that this pain in the 
feet ſtill continued after the patient was perfectly 
recovered in all reſpects from the fever *. | 

_ Likewiſe by an hæmorrhage.] We have ſeve- 
ral times obſerved before, that a bleeding from the 
noſe is to be underſtood by the term hemorrhage, 
when it is not expreſsly ſaid to proceed from ſome 
other part; becauſe blood is this way moſt frequent- 
ly evacuated in acute diſeaſes. Bur ſince in a phren- 
zy the arteries of the head are greatly diſtended by 


the quantity and impetus of the blood, the reaſon 


is evident why an hemorrhage from the noſe ſo 
frequently happens in this diſeaſe. For moſt of 
thoſe ſigns which preſage an hemorrhage from the 
noſe (ſee F. 741.) are preſent in a phrenzy. But 
at the time when there is an hæmorrhage from the 
noſe, the blood drove in a great quantity through 
the trunks of the carotid arteries, will be more co- 
piouſly derived to the branches of the external ca- 


rotid; where there is now a leſs reſiſtance ; and 


therefore an opportunity will be given to the im- 
pervious blood heſitating by an inflammatory thick- 
neſs in the veſſels of the encephalon, where now 
there is a leſs impulſe of the fluids urging behind, 


to be repelled back into the larger trunks (ſee 


$. 400. No 1.) and thus may be obtained a reſo- 
lution of the inflammation. But ſince anatomical 
G gg! _ mjenn 


D Epidem. 3. ægrot. 7. ibid. pag. 301, 302. . 
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injections teach us, that branches of arteries are 


diſperſed through the internal parts of the noſe 
from the internal carotids; if ſuch ſmall arteries 
are opened, and diſcharge their blood, a revulſion 


will be made immediately from the parts obſtruQ-. 
ed and inflamed. But concerning the ſigns which 
uſually precede ſuch a ſalutary hæmorrhage from 
the noſe, we treated before in the commentaries to 
§. 741, where we conſidered every thing remark- 
able relating to this matter. | 

There are moreover many inſtances in medical 
hiſtory of phrenzies cured by a ſpontaneous he- 
morrhage from the noſe. Even Zacutus Luſitanus 


was bold enough to make ſuch an artificialevacua- 


tion, when he had the care of a young captain in 
the army, of a plethoric and ſquare habit, afflict- 


ed with a violent phrenzy. For he ordered one, 


who ſtood by to quiet his raving by ſweet ſinging, 
to thruſt a quill, ſplit into many points like a ſtar, 


up to, the root of the noſe, and there forcibly to 


turn it round; which being done, there enſued a 
molt copious hemorrhage from the right noſtril, 
with ſuch good ſucceſs that the patient recovered 
from the moſt dangerous diſeaſe, being afterwards 
ſucceeded with a ſweat and flux from the bowels *. 

But it is to be remarked, that critical ſweats 
have been ſometimes obſerved ſalutary in a phren- 
Zy, either alone, or attended with an hxmorrhage 
from the noſe. | Therefore Galen tells us v, Judi- 
cat & phrenitidem ſudor bonus, & præcipue fi ex 
capite multus & calidus fluxerit, ſudante fimul reli- 
quo corpore. Fit etiam aliter, quod per narium bæ- 

morrbagiam pbrenitis firmiter (REaius) judicetur : 
* That a good ſweat terminates a phrenzy, eſpe- 


« cially 


X Zacut, Luſit. Obſerv. 1. pag. 22. 
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cially if it flows copiouſly and warm from the 
* head, while the other parts of the body ſweat at 
* the ſame time. Otherwiſe alſo a phrenzy is 
* certainly terminated by an hæmorrhage from 
the noſe.“ Thus we read in Lucian *, that the 
phrenitic Abderites (ſee §. 773.) had a termina- 
tion of their fever about the ſeventh day by a co- 
pious hæmorrhage from the noſe, and that in ſome 


a plentiful ſweat, ariſing about the ſame time, had 
the like effect. | 


Cr. DCOLYSE 


True phrenzy requires the moſt ſpeedy = 
application of the moſt powerful re- 
medies, which are able to remove the inflam- 


mation raiſed in the arteries of the brain: 


We have ſeen before at F. 776, that a true 
 phrenzy is really an inflammation in the meninges 
of the brain, and that ſometimes it is even ex- 
tended into the cortical ſubſtance of the brain itſelf. 
But it appears from what has been ſaid in the hiſ- 

tory of inflammation, that there are three ways of 
its termination, namely, by reſolution, by ſuppu- 
ration, or by a gangrene and ſphacelus. But it is 
evident enough, that a reſolution only can be ad- 
mitted in this place, where a ſuppuration formed 
is almoſt conſtantly fatal, and ſtill much more ſo 
is a gangrene or ſphacelus. *Tis indeed true, that 
in the hiſtory of wounds in the head, it appeared 
from many obſervations, that the ſubſtance of the 

brain might be injured by wounds, ſuppuration, 
putrefaction, corroding medicines, c. ſo as to 
conſume 


2 In Capite, cui titulus: Quomodo conſcrivenda fit hiftoria, 
'Tom, I, P+ 057+ | 
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conſume a conſiderable part of it, the patient not 
only ſurviving, but frequently all the functions of 
the brain being perfectly reſtored: but then in theſe 
caſes there was a paſſage for the corrupted parts to 


be evacuated. But when a ſuppuration follows a 


true phrenzy, the confined matter rendered more 
acrid by ſtanding, may in a little time deſtroy the 
pulp- like ſubſtance of the encephalon. But for 
the diſperſing an inflammation, as was ſaid at 
F. 386, it is neceſſary for the humours flowing to 
be mild, their motion ſedate, and the obſtructing 
cauſe to be ſlight, or not over compact, and but 
of ſmall extent. But ſince a true phrenzy is ac- 
companied with an acute continual fever (ſee 5. 771.) 


there is not only an impetuous motion of the hu- 


mours, but likewiſe a ſudden degeneration of them 
is to be feared; and at the ſame time the imper- 
vious blood is more and more impacted inte the 


narrow extremities of the veſſels, whence the dif- 


ficulty of a reſolution will be increaſing almoſt 
every moment. Add to this, that the obſtructed 


veſſels ſwelling and dilating will compreſs the ad- 


jacent ſmaller veſſels, that after expreſſing their 
contained fluid occaſions their ſides to grow toge- 
ther, whence for the future remain incurable inju- 
ries of the functions of the brain. Hence there- 
fore it 1s evident, that this diſorder requires the 
molt ſpeedy application of the moſt powerful re- 
medies, ſince it is in its own nature ſo dangerous, 
and ſo quickly fatal. ESE 


8 © CT. Bernaxyr 


HESE remedies are to be taken ; 


chiefly from what has been propoſed 


under the cure of inflammation in general, 


having 
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having a regard to the following particulars. 
Blood- letting muſt be uſed plentifully from a 
large orifice, or from ſeveral veins at once, as 
in the foot, neck, and forehead. Diluent an- 
tiphlogiſtic decoctions with nitrous medicines 
are to be plentifully exhibited. Then cooling 
purges are to be given, with plenty of nitrous 
_ diluent drinks. Clyſters of the like kind are 
to be uſed, with the addition of laxatives. The 
anus is to be fomented, and the piles are to be 
rubbed with the leaves of a fig-tree, &c. or to 
be evacuated by the application of leaches. 

Mouth-waſhes and gargles, which are coolin 
and lenient, are to be frequently uſed. The 
noſtrils, eyes, and ears, are to be fomented 
with vapours, and the head is to be ſhaved, 
Theſe being premiſed, and the diſorder till 
proving inflexible, recourſe muſt be had to the 
uſe of opiates, waſhing of the. feet, and the 
application of mild epiſpaſtics and cupping- 
glaſſes to the lower extremities. The body is 
to be refreſhed with an air moderately cool, 

and kept in an erect poſture. En 


When we treated of the cure of an inflammation 
by a reſolution at $. 395, we reckoned up the fol- 
lowing indications, namely, to prevent any further 
injury to the veſſels, and to remove that which is 
at preſent offered to them ; afterwards to procure 
the obſtructing matter to be fluid, and of a mild 
nature: for a mild diſpoſition of the humours is ne- 
ceſſary to diſperſe an inflammation. Or, laſtly, 
if the obſtructing matter could not be reduced to 
a ſtate of fluidity, there ſtill remained hopes 45 
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by leſſening the impulſe of the humours urging be- 
hind, thus the obſtructed veſſels, by their natural 


contractile force, might preſs back the obſtructing 
particles into the larger veſſels. But then it ap- 


peared from what was ſaid at $. 396, 397, 398, 


400, that to anſwer all theſe intentions bleeding is 


neceſſary. Therefore, 
Blood-letting muſt be uſed plentifully, Sc.] 


For it was proved at F. 141, that, to repel back 
the obſtructing matter impacted into the veſſels, 


nothing is more efficacious than a copious and ſud- 
den bleeding. But thus alſo at the ſame time the 


great heat of the internal, parts of the head, which 


uſually precedes a true phrenzy (ſee $. 772.) is 


leſſened, as we demonſtrated in the cure of heat in 
fevers at F. 691, and the following; and likewiſe 


the too great fulneſs of the veſſels is at the ſame 


time removed. Aſclepiades indeed condemns 
blood-letting in this diſorder; affirming, Perinde 
eſſe bis ſanguinem mitti, ac fi trucidentur : That 


to let blood in ſuch patients is in a manner to 


murder them.“ But as Celſus * well obſerves, a 
phrenzy never attends without a violent fever ; 
and that it was the opinion of Aſclepiades, blood 


ought never to be taken but in the remiſſion of a 


fever, for which reaſon he has condemned blood- 
letting in this diſorder : but concerning this, you 
may conſult what has been faid in the comment to 
FS. 610, with a view to abate the violence of the 
fever by blood-letting. But in the mean time A- 


retzus © ſeems to be againſt plentiful blood-letting 


in this diſorder, namely, becauſe he feared a ſyn- 
cope, to which he ſuppoſed a phrenzy more par- 
ticularly inclined beyond other diſeaſes. Perhaps 
= & F © > ood 
2 A. Corn. Celſ. Lib. III. cap. 18. p. 150. 
— Celſ. Lib. III. cap. 18. p. 1 50 
Lib. I. de Curat. Morb. acutor. cap. 1. p. 73. 
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the reaſon of this might be, becauſe the brain was 


eſteemed a cold and bloodleſs part, and therefore 
he imagined profuſe blood- letting to be leſs uſeful 


in the diſeaſes of it. We are almoſt perſuaded to 
believe the ſame thing from the following paſſage 
in that author *: Verum tamen audacius vena fol- 
venda eſt, fi a præcordiis, non a capite morbus oria- 
tur: ibi enim vitæ principium eſt. Caput vero ſen- 
ſus ner vorumque originis locus eft, ſanguinemque poti- 
As a corde trabit, quam aliis diſtribuit, Sc. But 

a vein is to be more boldly opened, if the diſ- 


« eaſe ariſes not in the head, but in the præcordia, 
vhere the principle of life is ſeated: but the 
head is the ſeat and origin of the nerves and ſen- 


« ſes, and rather draws blood from the heart than 


« diſtributes it to other parts, Sc.“ The chemiſts | 


have boaſted themſelves able to do wonders in this 
| diſorder by a narcotic ſulphur of vitriol, which; 
they ſay, is able to command a truce: at leaſt, if 
not to make an entire cure of the phrenzy. But 
until they can inform us, how they can by the fame 


means remove an inflammation in the hand, or 


in any other part, no prudent perſon will rely up- 


on them in this doubtful, and often ſuddenly fatal 


diſeaſe. 5 1 | | 1125 

But (as we declared at $. 779.) it appeared from 
obſervations, that a flux of blood in the piles, in 
a direction perfectly oppoſite to the head, is of 
ſervice in phrenitic patients; and likewiſe that an 


hæmorrhage from the noſe has frequently terminat- 
ed this diſorder; therefore both theſe methods of 


nature are imitated by phyſicians, when they open 


a vein in the foot, neck, or forehead; and even 


ſometimes when the phrenzy is very violent, they 

open ſeveral veins at the ſame time to make a ſud- 

den depletion and a powerful revulſion, ſuffering 
a | 
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the evacuation to be continued till the patient 


faints; which Galen eſteems as the greateſt reme- 


dy in the moſt violent inflammations, ardent fe- 
vers, and the moſt intenſe pains, as we ſaid before 
at F. 141. But, as we there obſerved, fo bold a 
blood letting ought never to be put in practice, 
but when the phyſician is preſent to feel the pulſe, 
while the blood is flowing from the orifices of the 
veins, whereby he will readily perceive how far 
the evacuation may be permitted with prudence 
and fafety. x 6 5 

Blood- letting is therefore juſtly eſteemed by 
Trallian * the firſt and greateſt of all remedies for 


the cure of a true phrenzy, and for the prevention 


of it when about to happen; and this author was 
the more ſolicitous to diſcharge a great quantity 
of blood at once, becauſe it was often troubleſome 
to repeat the operation upon theſe phrenitic patients 


frequently raving; therefore he diſcharged as much 


at the beginning, and as equal to the intention, as 

if he had bled the patient a ſecond time; and he 
aſſures us this was performed with the moſt happy 
ſucceſs, by opening a vein in the forehead. 


But ſince it appears that a phrenzy is moſt hap- : 


Pily terminated by a copious hemorrhage from 
the rupture of an artery in the noſe, therefore ſome 
phyſicians have ventured to open an artery with the 
lancet, thereby to make a fudden evacuation and 
moſt powerful revulſion of the quantity and impe- 
tus of the blood from the encephalon. In this 
caſe they generally chuſe the temporal artery, be- 
cauſe it is viſible enough by its pulſation, and 
may be conveniently compreſſed againſt the ſubja- 
cent ſkull after the bleeding is over, ſo as to ſuffer 
the wound to heal with ſafety. But for the parti- 


culars 


e Lib. I. cap. 13. p. 48. 
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culars to be obſerved in arteriotomy, vou may con- 
ſult Dionis and the other writers of operations. 

Diluents, Sc. and afterwards cooling purges, 
Sc.] Concerning theſe ſee what has been faid 
under the cure of inflammation in general at 
$. 396, and the following. HER 

Clyſters of the like kind, c.] For theſe haſten 
the operation of the cooling purges which were ta- 
ken by the mouth, and by relaxing the veſſels of 
the inteſtines, they make a revulſion of the quan- 
tity and impetus of the humours from the head. 
At the ſame time they have likewiſe a happy effect 
in abating the violence of the fever, as we obſerved 
in the comment to S. 610, whence they ate ſer- 
viceable in every reſpect. hs 7 

The anus is to be fomented, and the piles are to 
be rubbed, ' Sc.] For we have already ſeen, that 


a flux or diſcharge by the piles is uſeful to phreni- 


tic patients (ſee 5. 779.) and therefore we endea- 
| your to promote the piles by relaxing theſe parts 


with fomentations and clyſters: but when the 
piles once begin to appear, they are to be rubbed 


with the rough leaves of a fig-tree, till the blood 
begins to diſtil from them, or elſe they are 
to be opened by the application of leaches. See 
what has been ſaid in the comment to F. 702. 
Mouth-waſhes and gargles, Cc the noſtrils, 
eyes, and ears, to be fomented with vapours.] For 
thus all the branches of the external carotid diſper- 


| ſed through theſe parts are relaxed, and by that 


means the quantity and impetus of the blood is di- 
verted from the internal parts of the head. At 
the ſame time the noſtrils, by moiſtening the veſſels 
there diſtributed, are well diſpoſed to a ſalutary 


hemorrhage in this diſeaſe. See what has been ſaid 


concerning 


408. 
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concerning the application of emollient remedies to 
the head in the cure of a febrile delirium at F. 702; 
as alſo what has been ſaid upon this ſubject i in the 
cure of an ardent fever at §. 743. 
The head is to be ſnaved.] For by ſhaving off 
the hair, the whole ſkin of the head is rendered 
extremely perſpirable; which effect ſeems to have 
been expected by Cælius Aurelianus ? from ſhaving 
of the head in a phrenzy. The head is thus cer- 
tainly agreeably cooled, and the patient ſometimes 
perceives a conſiderable change; and the alteration 
thus made is ſo conſiderable, that Aretæus ap- 
prehends danger from it, when he obſerves, that 
if the hair is long, it may be firſt cut half way; 
but if ſhort, it may be cut cloſe to the ſkin. But 
it appears from the obſervations of Sydenham *, 
that there is no danger in this reſpect ; for he af- 
ſures us, that he always adviſed this, and with ve- 
ry good ſucceſs. But after the head was ſhaved, 
he defended it from the external cold by a cap, 
without applying any kind of emplaſter to the na- 
ked head. Some indeed recommend ſuch plaſters ; 
but all oily and fat ſubſtances adhering to the ſkin 
leſſen the perſpiration, which in the preſent caſe is 
required to be free. - Shaving of the head is like- 
wiſe commended: by. Celſus for the cure of a 
phrenzy. Bur it isevident enough, that this ope- 
ration is often difficult when the patient is raving 
in a violent manner; and therefore it is better to 


perform this, when the ſigns denote an approach- 


ing phrenzy is to be feared. 
hbeſe being premiſed, and the Seller ſtill 
en lexible, recourſe muſt be bad to the uſe 

\ 8 | 85 of 


E Acutor. Morb. Lib. T. cap. 10. p. 30. 

* De curatione Morbor. acut. Lib. I. cap. 1. p. 30. 

i In Schedula Monitor. de novæ febris ingen, p. 660- 
* Lib, III. cap. 18. p. 150. : 
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of opiates.] After the ſeveral remedies before- 
mentioned have ſo far diminiſhed the impetus of 
the humours, and rendered them fo thin and di- 
lute, that one may reaſonably hope to remove the 


inflammation ſeated within 'the head, by a mild 


reſolution; and when the ſigns teach that the dif- 
eaſe begins to abate, though the delirium or watch- 


ings, which are ſo bad in this diſeaſe, ſtill con- 
tinue, then, and not before, the uſe of opiates may 


be called in, as Sydenham well obſerves . But it 
is cuſtomary for phyſicians to begin with the 


milder anodynes, and to proceed gradually to the 
ftronger, if the former are not ſufficient. - See 
what has been ſaid concerning; the uſe of theſe in 


the cure of a febrile delirium in the comment to 


§. 702. 


Waſhing of the feet, with the application of 


mild epiſpaſtics and PROG Rr '&c.] For 
by all theſe. the veſſels of the lower parts ate re- 


| laxed, or by a gentle irritation a greater quantity 
of humours is derived towards theſe parts, and 
conſequently a revulſion is made from the parts 
above. See what has been ſaid concerning ſuck 
things as make a revulſion of the impetus of the 
blood towards other parts in the comment to 5. 


396, N* 4; as alfo in the comment to F. 702, 
concerning the uſe of the fame remedies. * But in 


the mean time care muſt be taken not to apply to 

the lower parts of the body, ſuch things as are able 
by an acrid ſtimulus to increaſe the motion of the 
humours throughout the whole. en, 


The body is to be refreſhed with an air mode- 
rately cool, and. kept in an ere poſture. } How 
uſeful this is in moderating the too great violence 
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of a fever has been ſaid at 5. 610; and it was proved 
in the comment to §. 698, that the heat of the 
bed, and the confined air, is extremely pernicious 
in all diſeaſes in which there is already too great an 
inflammatory heat. But an erect poſture of body 
hinders the blood from urging with fo great vio- 
lence againſt the head; for we ſee in healthy people, 
when they have lain down in an horizontal poſture 
for ſome hours, the head ſwells, and the tumour 
ſoon diſappears when they fit upright any time. 
It frequently happens, that phrenitic patients rav- 
ing in a very bad manner, while they are con- 
fined down in their bed, become perfectly calm and 
eaſy when they fit up in a chair with an ere poſ- 
ture of the body, and but moderately cloathed. 
But Sydenham ſo highly valued this method of 
treating the patient, that he every where inculcates 
throughout his works, that frequently the whole 
ſucceſs of the cure in acute inflammatory diſeaſes 
depends thereupon ; and in his later writings pub- 
liſhed in his advanced years, he further confirms 
this practice, and tells us, that it is more eſpecially 
neceſſary in a phrenzy. Hoc enim in ſtatu, quan- 
tumlibet Sanguinis detrabatur, quaniumvis leviter te- 
gatur corpus, quicunque demum liquores refrigerantes 
ingerantur, non prius ſedabitur febris, quam æger ſe 
ledtulo interdiu abſtinuerit. Cum calor circumambi- 

entis aeris, inter firagula concluſi, ſanguinem plus 
ſatis exagitet, & procumbentis corporis fitus vebemen. 
tiori impetu eundem in caput impingat. * For that 
in this ſtate, though blood be taken from a vein, 
and the body but lightly covered, and even 
notwithſtanding the cooling liquors taken in, the 
fever. will not abate before the patient abſtains 
from his bed in the day-time, For the heat of 
the circumambient air coafined betwixt the bed- 
clothes, agitates the blood too much, and the 
« ſuping 


a 
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* ſupine poſture of the body urges it with too 
great an impetus to the head a.. W 8 

Theſe are the remedies which we are taught to 


be uſeful in this diſeaſe from its own nature, and 


their ſalutary uſe; and from the ſpeedy applica- 
tion of which, the cure of an inflammation raiſed 
in the meninges of the brain may be expected by 
relablatige int 8 N 

But it ſeems neceſſary to be obſerved, that 
when the violence of the fever is abated, the deli- 
rium, coma, great weakneſs, and other ſymptoms 
ſtill continue, and denote that the functions of the 
brain are as yet diſturbed. But recourſe muſt not 
then be had to blood · letting, purges, and the uſe. 
of other weakening remedies, to remove ſoch re- 
mains of this ſevere diſeaſe; for they uſually give 
way in time to a mild diet, reſt, an erect poſture 
of body, Sc. For after the inflammation is re- 
ſolved, the veſſels which have been too much diſ- 
tracted by the impulſe of the humours urging. 


againſt the obſtructed parts, do not immediately 


recover their former dimenſions; whence the 
equable motion of the humours through the veſ- 
ſels of the encephalon often continues diſturbed for 
a conſiderable time, until the diſtracted fibres by 
degrees recover ſtrength, and reſtore the veſſels to 
their priſtine firmneſs. Bur ſince the very tender 
veſſels of the encephalon, namely, thoſe of the 
pia mater and cortical ſubſtance of the brain are 
deſtitute. of elaſtic coats, the reaſon is evident why _ 
ſuch ſymptoms often continue for a long time after 

a true phrenzy. See what has been ſaid upon this 


ſubject in the comment to F. 397, where it was 


proved that the fibres recover their priſtine form 


by their own proper force, when the diſtracting 
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cauſes either ceaſe, or are diminiſhed, and while 
in the mean time the powers of nutrition are re- 


ſtored. 
ce in den, DCCLXXXIL 


UT if a been ite from ſome other 
inflammatory diſeaſe firſt raiſed, it muſt 


be firſt confidered whether the nature of the 


diſeaſe will permit the forementioned reme- 
dies (F. 781.) to be uſed; if not, it muſt 
be treated according to the method adapted to 

that particular diſeaſe, always adding the uſe 
of needs and n remedies. 


This is an Abettion of the greateſt conſe- 
quence in practice, namely, in the cure of a ſymp- 
tomatic phrenzy, to attend to the primary nature 
or genius of the diſeaſe, from whence the phrenzy 


took its origin. For, as we have juſt now ſeen, 


the cure of a true phrenzy requires plentiful bleed- 
ing, and ſometimes to be boldly repeated, toge- 
ther with a copious evacuation from the bowels 


with antiphlogiſtic purges. Bur this method of 


treatment is not adapted to the cure of all acute 
diſeaſes ; and there are fometimes obſerved epide- 
mic fevers, which, though of an inflammatory 
kind, will nevertheleſs not ſuffer repeated bleeding 
without damage : moreover, it has appeared in 
ſuch fevers, that even the ſymptomatic phrenzy 
cannot be relieved by violent and repeated eva- 


cuations; but that afterwards this ſymptom has by 


degrees diſappeared, as the original diſeaſe itſelf 
has gone off. Such were the epidemical continual 
fevers deſcribed oy Sydenham * to have ſpread in 


London 
a Sect. v. - cap, 2. p. 772, &e: 
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London in the years 1673, 1674, and 1675. For 

although the ſevere head-ach and pains of the ſides 
frequent in theſe fevers, and the appearance of the 
blood drawn like that in a pleuriſy, were ſufficient 
ſigns, that-more than a ſmall degree of inflamma- 
tion attended in theſe fevers ; yet Sydenham ob- 
| ſerves, that repeated bleeding did not relieve the 
patients. Bur ſince in theſe fevers there uſually 
happens a very ready tranſlation of the morbific _ 
matter to the head, he therefore ſubſtituted the uſe 
of clyſters, inſtead of repeated blood-letting, which 
the nature of the diſeaſe would not admit; and. 
thus he very happily cured a ſymptomatic phrenzy 
which attended in theſe fevers, namely, after open- 
ing a vein, and injecting one or two clyſters, by 
giving the patient ſpirit of vitriol dropped into 
{mall beer, or an ordinary drink. But he affures 
us no other method was ſucceſsful in this fever . 
The like has been alſo remarked by Sydenham ? 
in another kind of an epidemic continual fever, 
which there was a ſtrong tendency to depoſit the 
febrile matter towards the head : and he. like- 
wiſe remarked this particular, that as ſoon as a 
plirenzy enſued from ſuch a tranſlation, there then 
no longer remained any ſigns of the fever. But 
he likewiſe obſerved, that neither this kind of 
fever would bear repeated blood-letting ; for which 


reaſon, after once opening a vein, he gave a cool- 


ing purge, repeating it every other day to the 
third time, and likewiſe exhibiting a mild diaco- 
diate draught at the hour of ſleep, after each doſe 
of the purging medicine. But he did not make 
uſe of the ſpirit of vitriol in the cure of theſe fevers, | 
as being lels convenient in ſuch diſeaſes as require 
e | Ha 3g | to 
® Ibid. pag. 289. 
? In Schedula monitor. de novæ febtis ingreſu, p. 651, &. 
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to be treated with purgatives. But he obſerves, 
that if a phrenzy once invaded in this diſeaſe, it 
could not be ſuddenly removed, nor was it ſafe to 
attempt its cure by bleeding or purging repeated 
beyond the bounds before preſcribed ?; but if a due 
regimen was obſerved, the ſymptoms uſually went 
off in time of their own accord. Thus alſo to re- 
move the ſymptomatic phrenzy which attended in 
the ſmall-pox, Sydenham * made uſe of a method 
of cure not atall convenient in other caſes : for in 
a lad ten years old, who by the weight of bed- 
clothes, and the uſe of heating medicines in the 
firſt ſtage of the ſmall-pox, had the eruption not 
only impeded, but likewiſe was ſo raving, that he 
could ſcarce be confined in the bed by all the 
ſtrength of thoſe who were preſent ; here he im- 
mediately gave an ounce of the ſyrupus de me- 
conio, which having no effect, he ordered the like 
doſe to be repeated after the ſpace of an hour; and 
the ſymptoms not yet abating, he repeated the 
ſame doſe, till the lad had taken two ounces and a 
half; - whereupon thoſe diſturbances were happily 
allayed, and the patient afterwards did well. 

Theſe are ſufficient ro demonſtrate, how much 
the treatment of a ſymptomatic phrenzy may vary 
according to the different nature of the primary 
diſeaſe, from whence its origin is derived. But 
ſince in ſuch diſeaſes there is always danger of the 
febrile matter being tranſlated to the brain, it can 
never be prejudicial to uſe ſuch medicines as make 
a derivation towards other parts, and to diminiſh 
the too great heat in the head by topical remedies. 
When therefore we know from the apparent na- 
ture of the e on or from the ſigns enu- 

| merated 


1 Ibidem, pag. 660. 
r In Difftertatione Epiſtolari, pag. 456, 
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merated at $. 772, that ſuch a metaſtaſis is to be 
feared, it will be convenient to inject clyſters, to 
relax the lower parts of the body by warm bath- 

ing and fomentations, to irritate them with epiſ- 
| paſtics, and to divert all the impetus of the hu- 
mours from the head by an erect poſture of body; 
to ſhave the head, apply oxycrate to the forehead, 
fix cupping glaſſes to the legs and thighs, &c 
that by all theſe endeavours of art, a ſymptomatic 
phrenzy may be prevented, or at leaſt that it may 
be kept from increaſing, if it has already invaded. 
For all theſe remedies, or at leaſt the chief of 
them, have been ſucceſsfully uſed by Sydenham 
in a ſymptomatic phrenzy, although he varied his 
method of cure according to the different nature 
of the primary diſeaſe. 
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5 A. 
BDOMEN, flatulent diſtenfions of it after 
imtermitting fevers, Pape 259 


Abſtinence, rigid, improper for the cure of fevers, 10 
— improper # or tbe cure of intermittents, 326 

Acid Spirits, their uſe in a putrid diſſolution or To 

neſßs of the blood, 


Acrimony from contagious effluvia, how a cauſe 7 


putrid fevers, 20 
Acute Diſeaſes, their nature defined, 379 
Agues, not always proper to be cured, 346 


Agues. See Fevers Intermitting. 5 
Air cool and freſh, how ſerviceable in the cure of 


artlent fevers, ” ns 
cool and freſp for the cure of a phrenzy, 465 

—— cold, injurious to intermilting fevers, 297 
| deſtroys the purging force of ſcammony and 
rbubarb, 314 


Ang r, the cauſe of a Pbrenzy in acute 7 
— in mild people a very bad ſign in fevers, | 397 
; Anguiſn 


The IND E X. 


 Anguiſh from CTR of the blood through the 
lungs, Page 41 
how a ſymptom in ardent fevers, 90 
Anodynes, their uſe to ſuppreſs bemmorrhages, 207 


Animal Functions, Sow altered in a phrenzy 412 


Ardent Fevers, their nature conſidered (ſee Fevers,) 


72 
Aftringents, when proper for the cure of intermitting 
fevers, © 2384. 368 
Autumnal intermitting fevers, in ; what caſes dan- 
gerous, 222, 234. 
5 

| Bark 8 its uſe in nervous and Iyferical diſ- 
- ene, 267, 342 


— bow it cures intermitting fevers, 293 
——— wby it often ſuſpends intermitting fevers, 


without being able to cure them, > 294. 
— = how to be uſed for the ture of intermitting 
fevers, 5 356 
— when the beft remedy for intermilting fe- 
—_— 340 
its uſe in the cure e of intermittents falſty 
2 | +4: SÞT 


| in itſelf an innocent 8 342, 332 
——— of tener makes a 1 than a cure of inter- 
nitting fevers, 344 
— when e if for the cure of vernal 
tertiant, 5 | 346 
— - improper. when there is an inflammation, 
| 349 
—— a great cerroborant, 267 342, 353 
Blackneſs f ibe urine, 4 PO * in ardent fevers, 


163 
Blackneſ | 


The IN D E X. 


Blackneſs of the tongue, what it denotes in fevers, 


Page 406 
Bleeding, bow uſeful in fevers, 3 14 
natural, more ſalutary than artificial, 108- 


— often terminates ardent fevers, 103, 116 


ſalutary figns f, 110, 115 
— from ihe lungs or kidneys fatal, 164 
profuſe, how remedied, 204, 209 


Blood, its texture bow diſoved in putrid fevers, 


21, 22 


0 thin, the cauſe of hemorrhage and bloody _ 


urine in tbe ſmall-pox, | | 22 
—— how vitiated in inter mitting fevers, 247, 252 
its texture diſſolved in intermittents, — "SST 


Ffevers, 145 1 93 
* — little uſed by FR Antients, 196 
generally bad for the cure of intermit- 

ting fevers, | 1/2224 

—— for the cure of a pbrenzy. 460 
8 primarily affected with inflammation in a true 

phrenzy, © | 384, 441 

Breathing confidered as a fin in fevers, 39 
why difficult in fevers, 432, 82 
irregular, a fatal fign in fevers, 44 

n cold, a fatal 45 n in l e odd > 

Foe 


| Cajus, Dr. Bis account of the ſweating fever, ; 0 3 


Chronical Diſeaſes bow cured by intermitting fevers, 


261, 341 


ay — produced from the blood 8 by 
| intermitting fevers, 252, 288 
: | ä 


the condition id it in intermilting fevers, © 


e 
Blood- lentings when uſe ful in the cure of ardent 


The IN D E X. 


| Clyſters, bow uſeful in the cure of ardent en 
| Page 198 
Cold Drinks, when uſeful in ardent fevers, 190, 192 
— — Low ſerviceable in à putrid dilation of 
the blood, 45 7 — 
Coldneſs of the breath, a fatal rn i in fevers, 46 
—— of the extremities, 4 had fign in ardent 


- fevers, 165 
nn. Medicines, which are proper in fevers, 15 
| 202, 328 
— — proper in the bot fit of inter- 
mittents, 329 
Cold Fit of intermitting fevers aeſeribed, 207 
of eras; bow injurious ta the ſolids, 
— = of intermittents, bew it vitiates the fluids, 
| 2247, 252 
88 from a phrenzy, - | 428 
Contagion, epidemical, @ cauſe of intermitting fevers, 
91 
Continual Fevers. See Fevers. | = 
Convulſions, @ fatal fign in a phrenzy, 43 3 
Coſtiveneſs of tbe bowels, what | it e © in acute 
fevers, 405 
Cough, why a ſymptom of ardent fevers, 91 
Criſes, in ardent fevers confidered, 119 


| w—— Inſlauces of them from Hippocrates, 148 


— various kinds of them, 1356 
—— moſt conſtant in idemical fevers, 140 


Critical Signs in acute diſeaſes, not infallible, 159 


Critical Days in fevers conſidered, 123, 132 


Crudity of tbe arine, a bad ſign in fevers, 53 


., of phrenzy in ardent fevers, 408 
— why 10 Bappensi in the cold fit of intermittents, 


236 


* * 


. 


Day 2th and "Y FR moſt fatal i in , ardent 7 
Page 101 

Days eritical 5 in | fevers conſidered, 123, 132 

3 injured, a bad gh in ardent Fevers, 

| | - 205 - 

Delirium in ardent fevers conſidered, . 935 _ 5 

— critical in ardent fevers, 136 

exceſſive, how fatal in ardent fevers, h 
„ 

— . ow it relieves. a phrevny, - 1 
Diary Fevers deſcribed. See Ephemera, 2 
Diſeaſes, how cured by intermitting fevers, 261 
Drineſs, a mpiom of ardent. feuer, 88 


om relieved in ardent fevers, 169, 200 
: a cauſe of phrenzy in acute fevers, 1. 397 
Droply, bow it may ariſe from the _ vitiated by ' 
en e. 251,255 


* 5 * 
2 - * o 
E. ; 


See peflilential, of Dr. Caius deſerited, 3 
ot peſtilential, from errors in the W 5 


naturals, without morbific matter, i: 
is cauſes flight and manifeſt, oh Ge 
Hptm of it are mild, 3 


— how diſtinguiſhed from intermiltents, 8 
- Cured Þy abſtinence, reſts and ang e 


e by bleeding and cooling es | 

14, 18 
Epidernical Diſeaſes; the e — in their + 
; "Jes 4 140 


5 | 8 Epithems 


The IN D E X. 

Ejpithems, #beir uſe in the cure of intermilling fevers, 

| __ "Page 365 
Eruptions, livid or purple, why bad in fevers, 02 

Eruginous-Vomitings fatal in a phrenzy, 430 

_ Evacuations, generally nge for tbe cure of in- 


termitents, A 2 Vs PEE! 
— unſeaſonable, their ill Helis i in the cure 
of intermilling fevers, 320 
Exacerbations, Bad in ardent febertj, 160 


Eyes, ſorrowful, why a bad gn in ben, Wr 
- ry and "> a fatal fign N — 433. 


Faſting n in in: e n ng un 
Fevers, continual and not putrid, 4 e ien 


| continual and putrid, their nature, ' 1 15s 70 
Fevers putrid, ere their Nn, — 


— their cure, 8 67 
remitling, nen 72, 93 
— intermitting, become ardent and continual, 
| | 74 93 
Fevers ardent, their nature, | n 
become intermitting 93 
— ne and intermitting combined cedar, | 
| wn = Gy 77 
— revitting; ariſe from entermittents; 278 
— ardent, _—_ of, ee 8 remote, 94, 
| 180 
— ardent, cure of, e 


inter mitting, defined and caſed, 212, 217 
— autumnal intermitting, reſemble continual fe- 


vers, 224, 243 
—— their hynpiomm. 227 
— thtir ſymptoms, whence they ah, 1+ DO 


Fevers, 


The IN D E X. 
Fevers Intermitting, how ibey become coinivinie, 


S Page 243 
— nn nn nn mm mann os | their affinity with 3 5 
„ = 
—mmmnmmumuemu# bein periodical returns whence, 5 

| 7M OAT ES Fr v4 a 2 2 

— — bow doubled, | 2 

— bbeir cure, 297, 306, 330 

— rr regular in their 

criſes, 5 ie 
— — ee of nature t to du. 
rate the blood, | yoo 
Grief, a _—_ of AFR Dk _ dal: 1 3 
Gnaſhing of the Teeth, a yore An in a pbrenay, 
A = 434 

Hino fatal i in ardent fevers, e EGU 164 
Rn. bow it terminates, an ardent. fever, 
Cs © 
— - from the noſe, bow it relieves a phrenzy, 
| 1 ; 45755 
—— 3 8 110, 112, 115 
— ary, whence, " IS 
—— — ſalutary, known by the pulſe, 117 
— beſt on critical yy" in ardent fevers, 
Wor 118, 128 
— - from the lungs or Hidnqgs never _ 
: we 7 
— — profuſe how: reftrained,. Res 
— — in fevers, not to "Sr; to0 ſoon, 
; e 5 20 ' 
Hemor- 


"i 


The INDEX. 


| —— Flux, how it -— WF 
| age 450 
Head- ach, periodiedly removed by intarmitting fevers, | 


6 
periodizal, aura by the bark, - _ 


Head , — 15 Ph ewe. it We a s plrenzy, 
heavy 


Heat, apt to + 6 a e in fee, 5 =_ 
— of bed-clothes, "bow miſchievous in ardent 
Fevers, koi 8% 188 
— and coldneſs of the body conflered as figns in 
- fevers, 25, 79 
Heating Medicines, bad for intermitting fevers, 


| 2445 270 
Hot Fit 7 intermittin fevers ae. 237 


| 1. 


lan bow it may ariſe from intermintng fevers, 
231, 257, 261 
Iliac Paſſion cauſing a phrenzy, mortal, 438 


- _ Indicating Days in ardent fevers deferibed, _ 


Inflammation of tbe bead and face, @ ſign of br —4 


oaching, 410, 416 

In 125 mation of the meninges of the brain the cauſe 
of a phrenzy, AA 
Inflammatory di poſition deſeribed, 391, 393 
diſeaſes, their difference, = 


Intermitting Fevers. See Fever s. 
Ipecacuanha, preferable to other vomits for the cure 


| 7 intermitting fevers, 312 
Itching of zbe noſe, a ſure fn of a * ſpeedy hemor- 
5 al in ardent fevers, | 114 


Lethargy 


The IN D E x. 


L. 


Lethargy, from a phrenzy, Poa 426 
Ligatures, their uſe upon the limbs in dangerous be- 
morrbages, 206 


Lon 3 bow promoted b intermitting fevers, 


260 | 
M. 
Madneſs from intermitting fevers, cured by reftora- 
, | 356. 
— from a ſevere phrenzy, 420 
raving or ungovernable, from a phrenzy, 
NE 424 
- how relieved by varices, 449 


how relieved by the hemorrhoidal flux, 480 
Meninges of the brain, the ſeat of a phrenzy, 441 
mn Schirrhus &, from 1 fevers, 


258 

Metaſtaſes, inflances of them in acute diſeaſes, 
402 

Miaſmata, contagious, ow they di iſolve e, or thicken 
. blood i in e e 22 
Nauſea, e vomiting, fob the cure of intermil- 
ting fevers, _ 309 
Nervous F evers, low known and . by Syden- 
bam 56s 
Diſeaſes, how relieved by the Peruvian 
bark, | %% 94% 


Valle. I Nitre, 


The IN D EX. 


Nitre, bow uſeſul in the cure of ardent fevers, 


Page 213 

Noſe bleeding very little, « a fatal fign in ardent 

fevers, 2 105 

O. 

Obſtructions confirmed by an improper uſe of the 

bark, 350 
—— of the . from intermitting fevers, 

: 2 58 
— —of the liver from intermitting fevers, 251, 
N 287. 261 
Opiates, to be given after vomits in ihe cure of 
intermilting fevers, © 988 
Opium, how it e upon ihe ner ves and ſpirits, 

314 


I: 


Pain, a cauſe of difficult reſpiration in fevers, 43 
in the neck, a ſign of hemorrhage from the 
noſe i in ardent fevers, 5 110 
in the bead, a gn of phrenzy approaching in 
fevers, | 389, 444 
in the breaſt and feet, bow it relieves a 
phrenzy, — 423 
periodical, removed by intermitting fevers, 262 
Parotides, either critical or fatal in ardent fevers, 
168 

Periodical Returns of OE fevers, whence, 
272 


| Peripneumony, the cauſe of a ; fatal pbrenzy, 436 


— — ariſing from ardent fevers, 175 
Peruvian Bark. See Bark. e 


| Peſtilence, 


The INDEX. 
Peſtilence, oppoſite to the nature of intermiiting 


 terlians, Page 263 
Petechial Fevers, why attended with hemorrhages, 

21 

Phlebotomy, leſs uſeful than me nn 

for terminating fevers, 1 

Phrenzy, true, the fiens of it, 388 

original and ſymptomatic, defined, 382, 401 

——— ſymptomatic ſigns of it, 2 


 — ſymptomatic cauſes of, — 5 
Hrn an olſtruction of the Blood in a plearify 


404 
in the [mall-pox malicnant, 437 

true or original ſigns of, r 
Plague at Breda, appearance of ihe blood in it, 21 
Plethora, an antecedent cauſe of pbrenzy, 391 
Pleuritic Patients, ſuffocated, to avoid pain, 43 
Pulſe of the arteries conſidered as a fign, 35 
of the arteries, how to be examined, 37 


— weak, What it denotes, 38 
rebounding, a fign of bæmorrbage from the 
- noſe, 117 


Purgatives, when uſeful for the cure of intermitting 
fevers, 


evacuation, _ = 229 
Purges, deſtroy the efficacy of the bark in the cure of 
intermitting fevers, 364 
bow' to be uſed after the cure ded intermittents, 

339 

Putrid mee their nature, 16 
— — figns of them, N + 2, 
— their kinds, 31 
— their prognoſis, "OHSS 


ti | Regimen, 


hard, a fin of phrenzy approaching, 415 


3 
di ſolve and change the Þumours before 


The IN D E X. 
R. 
Regimen, 1 0 for the cure of intermitting fevers, 


| Page 297 
to prevent the return of intermittents, 355 


0, conſidered as a ſign in fevers, 39 
— if in fevers, ubence, 42, 82 
— irregular, a fatal ſign in fevers, 44 
= - cold, a fatal fign in fevers, 46 


Reſt of body and mind for the cure of fevers, 11 


Reſtleſſueſs, a bad gn in fevers, 46 


a ſymptom of ardent fevers, whence, 90 
Returns of intermitting fawn, bow ee 335, 


373 
| | Rheumatiſm, ſcorbutic, 3 the bark; 352 
Rigors bow critical in ardent fevers, 1 
8. 
Schirrhous Viſcera from intermilting fevers, 247, 
: 5 257 
Scu rvy from the bleed, vitiated by intermitting 
fevers, 256 


Sickneſs and vomiting, whence in ardent fevers, 88 


Sight, dimneſs of, @ ſign of bæmorrbage in ardent - 


fevers, | 114 
Sleep, diſturbed, a ſign of phrenzy, © v0 
Small-pox, /tate of the blood in it, + 

| Spirits, their motion diſturbed, the cauſe. of inter- 

milting fevers, 230 

an inattivity of them an immediate cauſe of 

intermilting fevers, + 203, 267, 280 

— injured by * the Cauſe of intermil- 

| tents, | } 292, 296 


Spitting | 


The IN D E X. 
Spitting thick and critical in ardent fevers, Page 158 
Spotted Fevers, livid or purple, of a bad kind, 63 
Squinting of tbe eyes and face, why a bad ſign in 


fevers, | 58 
| Stools, white, what they denote in acute fevers, 
| Gs | _ | 407 
Sudorifics, how they cure intermitting fevers, 32. 
- when dangerous in the cure of intermit- 


tents, 


| 324 
Sweating of the face only, a bad ſign in fevers, 
| 166 

bow to be managed for the cure of inter- 
mittents, 5 321, 324 
Fever of Dr. Cajus, deſcribed, 3 

Sweats, critical in ardent fevers, | . 


bow they terminate intermitting fevers, 
” ; 239, 242, 331 : 

weakening, bow they ariſe from intermitting 

te evers, | 248 


Fn 


Tears, involuntary, why a bad An in fevers, 60 
| Teeth, gnaſhing of them, fatal in a phrenzy, 


55 434 
Thirſt, anextinguiſbable, a fign in ardent fevers, 
Tongue, confidered as a fign in ardent fevers, 83 

black, what it denotes in fevers, 405 
Topical intermitting fevers, inſtances of 282 
Trembling, why a bad fign in fevers, 56 
— — with delirium, fatal in ardent fevers, 

| = 174 
—— fatal in a phrenzy, 4.32 


Varices, 


The INDEX 
V. 


| Varices, bow Fas relieve a phrenzy ond madneſs, 
Page 449 

Vernal denne thats nature and cauſe, 220 
— eafily cure themſelves, 299, 374 
Viſcidiry of the blood, an immediate cauſe inter- 
mitting fevers, - 04 
Vital Functions, Gow altered i ina Pbrenzy, 415 
Voice, Jqueaking, an ill in in ardent fevers, 


Vomi ting, bow cauſed i in ardent fevers, 88 
Vomits, when uſeful for intermittents, 326 
and purges, bow to be given for the cure of 
intermitting fevers, 311 
operate upon the nervous 3 | Js : 
. 

Urine, its nature and uſe, | 29 
its conditions in fevers, | | 50 
crude, a bad fign in continual fevers, 7” 

critical in ardent fevers, | 157 
black, a fatal fign in ardent fevers, 262 


| bloody, a fatal fign in putrid fevers, 1 04. 
by crude in the cold fit of intermitting fevers, 


236 

—— lateritious, in the end of the bot fit of inter- 
ne fevers, 2240 

crude and watery, a . Zu of pbrenzy approach- 

ing in fevers, 408 
— with a black cloud, a ſign of phrenzy, 
409 


Watchfulneſs, 


The I N D E X. 


W. 
Watchfulneſs, why bad in fevers, Page 62 
Watchiogs, preſage a pbrenæy, | | 395 
Watery Urine, why bad in fevers, 54 


Wearineſs, a bad ſign in fevers, 4 
— a ſymptom in ardent fevers, confidered, 


90 
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